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J.ANGUAGE and DITERATUItE OF JAVA.^ 

A/phfsfMi. -~-Gyammaljcal FormCopiouxnc'x. — R('f/uhfli> n-tf . 
-—^Ordinai'y and Cercnumial Dialecls.^^Analogi/ Sound 
to Scnsc.“—Figuralivi- Langurge.-~^Dcriv(di(m of the Lnn- 
gnage.-^Litcrnhirc.-^-Divmon into Ancient and Modern 
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Nalioe liomances.;—Historical Com position.-^Prose Coni.^ 
})o;ifion.’^Arabic Lilcratarc.-^Educatvon.—Books and Ma¬ 
nuscripts.—^General Character of Javanese Compositions. 

; a 

C)f all the languages of the Indian Islands, the 
most improved and copious is that of tlie .lavanese. 
It is written in a peculiar character, of great neat¬ 
ness, which extciuls to the language of the Sundas, 
the Madurese, Balinese, and people of Lombok, 
and, in comparatively recent times, along with the 
parent language, made some progress in Sumatra 
and Borneo. It is confessedly formed on the 
principles of the Sanskrit alphabet, but, unlike oOnio 
other languages of the Archipelago, it has not fol- 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


lowed the woll known and ai'tificial classification of' 
that alphabet. 

The Javanese language has twenty consonants, 
and six vowel sounds. The letters of the alpha- 
bet, in the native enumeration of them, are con¬ 
sidered but twenty in nuniuer, the vowels being 
omitted, and considered only as orthographic marks, 
like the supplementary characters of the Arabic 
alphabet. Of the Dewanagari alphabet, the Java¬ 
nese wants no less than fourteen consonants. An 
European is most struck with the absence of the 
letters f and' v, and of that sound for which sh 
stands in our own language. With respect to the 
vowels, the greatest peculiarity is the frequent sub¬ 
stitution of the vowel o for the a of other languages, 
or rather the transibrmation of the latter into the 
former. Tlie Indian words kama, love, and sama^ 
with, become, in the enunciation of the Javanese, 
komo and somo» But this happens without any 
change in the orthography; for this commutable 
sound is that vowel of the Indian alphabet inherent 
in every consonant, without b^^ing expressed. This 
peculiarity I am inclined to consider as quite acci¬ 
dental 5 for we find, that while the o is the favour¬ 
ite nrowel of the, Javanese, their neighbours, on the 
same island, and on Madura, adopt the and 
tribes as little connected with them as possible on 
Suih*atra, like them prefer the broad sound of o. 
When one consonant coalesces with another, or 

I ' 
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tbilows it without the*intervention of « vowel, the 
practice of the Javaticse alphabet diiiers from that 
of the Sanskrit. The Javanese, in suciji situations, 
give their consonants new forms, and oflen place 
the second in* position underneath the first, lliis 
is evidently an .-.improvement on the Sanskrit al¬ 
phabet, where coiifusion is the consequence of mul¬ 
tiplying and combining the characters, begetting 
rather an alphabet of syllables or of combinations 
of letters, than of the simple elements of sounds. 

The Javanese alphabets es . it relates to its own 
language, comes up to the notion of a perfect cha¬ 
racter, for it expresses eyery sound in the lan¬ 
guage, and every sound invariably with the same 
character, which never expresses but one. From 
this exeellpnce of the alphabet, it follows, that the 
language is easily read and written, and a false or 
variable orthography, so common ihy European- 
languages, is seldom discovered, even among the 
unlearned. In splendour or elegance the alphabet 
of the Arabs and Persians is probably superior to 
that of the Javanese ^ but the latter, it may be safe¬ 
ly asserted, surpasses in beauty and' neatness all 
other written characters. ' - 

All the languages of the Archipelago are sin¬ 
gularly simple and inartificial in their stnicture, 
and the Javanese partakes of this, common charac¬ 
ter, though it perhaps be on the whole the noost, 
complex and artificial in its formation. 
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Tlie noun admits ot* no variation in its form to 
express gender or number, whioh are effected by 
adjectives, „as the firjt js in our own tongue. Oi^e 
simple inflection represents the genitive case, and 
the other relations are expressed by prepositions ; 
nay, even the prepositions, in situations where they 
could not be dispensed with in other languages, 
are omitted, and the sense left to be made <^it 
from the context,—a practice very consonant to the 
genij!S of the language. ‘ 

The adjective is rtijl more simple in its form 
than the noun, admitting’of no distinction of gen¬ 
der, number, or case, and seldom of any change by 
comparison., , 

The pronouns^are equally invariable -in their 
form. Their position before or after#a word de¬ 
termines them respectively to be pronominal or ad¬ 
jective. Those of the first and second person are 
very numerous. There is none at all of the third, 
except in a possessive form. Now and then the 
word sejfi^ vaguely so used. 

The verb, like that of other languages, may be 
divided into active and neuter. There is but one 
mood, the imperative, determined by any change 
in the form of the verb. The rest are lelfc to be 
understood by the context. The simple form of 
the verb expresses present time, one auxiliary a 
. perfect pasj, and another an indefinite future, and 

these are all the tenses of a Javanese verb. With 

10 
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* ’the characteristic brevity, or rather looseness, whicli 
belongs to the language, even these signs of the 
tenses are “often omitted, and the meaning left to 
be gathered from the context. * 

The most perfect portion of the verb is the pas¬ 
sive voice, unless we except the processes by whicl) 
verbs are changed from intransitive to transitive. 

. The most com'plex and artificial processes of Ja* 
vanese grammar are those by which one part oi 
speccli is formed from Another. Most’of thg parts 
of ^eech admit'of beivg\cJiange4 <me into the 
other, even with a degrte of versatility beyond that 
of our own langlmge. *‘'Tbis is nibsti c ommonly ef¬ 
fected by prefixing Or affixing inseparable particles, 

I ^ 

or bothbut it not imfrequently happens, that ilie 
same word, in its primitive and most simple form, 
is used for several different parts of speech,—a jnue- 
tice which particularly obtains ,.m the! : poken dia¬ 
lect, the more formal language of‘ composition 
being usually somewhat more artificial in its struc¬ 
ture. 


The Javanese language is not less remarkable 
for its copiousness in some "uesj)ectsf than lor its 
meagreness and ])overty in others, in imimport- 
ant trifles, it deals in tlui most puerile aiid^ endless 
distinctions, while, in matters of utility, not to say* 


in matters of science, it is utterly, defective. 


These 


characters of the language belong to the peculiar 
ftate of society which exists among the peo])le qf‘ 
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Java, which 1 shall endeavGiir to illustrate, hy en& 
tering at some length upon the subject. * 
There are two sources of copiousness in the Ja¬ 
vanese language, one resulting from the natural ten¬ 
dency of this language, and^ perhaps*^'t)f most other 
semi-barbarous tongues, to degenerate into redun¬ 
dancy, and the other from political causes. In the 
first case, it descends to the slenderest ramifications 
of distinction, often more resembling the elaborate 
arrangemehts of science than the common lan¬ 
guage of the world It wantons in exuberance, 
when species, varieties, aipd individuals are describ¬ 
ed,—while no skill is displajed in combining and* 
generalizing. Not only are names for the more 
general abstractions usually wanting, as in the 
words fate, space, nature, &c. hut the language 
shows the utmost deficiency in common generic 
names. There are, for example, two names for 
each of the metals, and three for some; but not 
one for the whole class,—not a word equivalent to 
metal or mineral. There exists no word for ani¬ 
mal, expressing the whole class of living creatures. 
The'genera ef beasts, birds, insects, and reptiles, 
are but indifferently expressed ; but for the indi¬ 
viduals of each class there is the usual superfluity, 
five names, for example, for a dog ; six for a hog 
and elephant, and seven for a horse. 

Tne dis|)osition to generalize which appears in 
every polished language, and so discoverable in the 

4 
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.^ructur^ of almost every sentence, is, in short, a 
stranger to the Javanese. It is fitted for the lan- 
gtfage of pure description, of the passions, or of fa¬ 
miliar life, but wholly defective When any degree 
of subtlety or distinction is implied, as may well be 
expected in the language of a simple and semi-bar¬ 
barous people. 

It is, of course, on familiar occasions, that the 
minute and painful redundance of tlic language is 
most commonly displayetl. i'he variouS pos^jires 
or modifications of positiem in- whicli the human - 
body can be placed, not -only for easd and conve- 
. -nience, but I’rom wiiim cr caprice, al-e-described in 
a language so copious, that the anatomist, the 
painter, or the statuary,, might derive assistance 
from it. • There are with the Javanese ten ways 
of standing, and twenty of sitting, and efteh has 
its distinct and specific appellation. Tc express 
the different modifications of sound, there are not 
Jess than fifty words. In such cases the nullifica¬ 
tions of meaning are expressed by distinct words, 
and the nicer shades by changing* the broader 
vowels for the slenderer ones, the great-<ir intensity 
being expressed by the first, and the lesser fcy the 
second. Thus, means the noise of a door 

on its hinges, while guntrei and gumrit mean the 
same thing, each in a less intense degree. 

The great source of sopiousness "in the llinguajfe, 
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however, is that which spiings from the fabric ut 
society, considered in a political view. Thij pecu¬ 
liarity of the language, runs to so great an extent, 
that speech is in fact divided into two dialects, the 
ordinary language, and one iiweuted to express 
deference and respect. Tltls, distinction by no 
means implies a court or polished langiuige, op¬ 
posed to a vulgar or popular one, for both are 
equally polite and cultivated, and all depends on 
the relations in which the speakers stand to each 
• other, as they happen to be inferiors or, supe¬ 
riors. A servant addresses his master in the lan¬ 
guage of deference, a. child' his parent, a wife her 
husband, if there be much disparity in iheir ages, 
and the courtier his prince. The superior replies 
in the ordinary dialect, the language still 'affording 
modifications and distinctions, according to the 
rank of the person he addresses, until that rank 
rises to equality, when, if‘ no intimacy subsists be¬ 
tween the parties, the language of deference is 
adopted by both, or when, if there does, ceremony 
is thrown aside, and the ordinary language becomes 
th(f only medium of conversation. An extensive 
acquamtance with the language of deference' is 
held a mark of education and good-breeding. 
With persons who 1‘requent a court, or are in ha¬ 
bits of intercourse with the great, the phraseology 
is defined and copious 5 but-of the ordinary peasant, 
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*it * may ;be well believed that tlie \ ocabalary is 
iKfeagrc and continedJ 

-** In the fofniition of the Javanese language of de¬ 
ference, the aim is to avoid wkat is ordinary or fa- 
miliaD) as equivalent to what is not respectful. In 
a few words of vai^e occurrence, and not familiar 
by use, no change*is effected. Jlccourse,, in other 
cages, is had to the^ recondite language of* literature, 
which is equivalent to the Sanskrit ; tbus estrin 
^utrOf suryOf chondroy are the respcclful ^erms 
for woman, a‘child, tlK^^sun, arid the mooii^ 
When it happens, howewer, that, by frequent use, 
. a Sanskrit word nlelts into, the common idiom, a 
new proqj&eding is followed. Thus wq have kan^ 
<^honOy gold, converted into jdnncy the yellow ob¬ 
ject, and sdjokoy silver, into pettakaHy or the white 
object. 

Sometimes the word used in tiie lang^^age of de¬ 
ference is an entire synonym differing in sound 
and orthograpliy, as, for gan'e^ to do, damal; for 
turo7i, to sleep, sare or tilmn; for xvatu, a stone, 
selo ; for dalaiiy a road, margi ; and for ball, t,o 

return, wangsid. 

The most frequent mode of all is, by elfeCtting a 
slight orthographical change in woi'ds ol the. ordi¬ 
nary language. These changes are not wanton or 
capricious, but subject to a fixed |M inciple, capable 
of beinff reduced to rule. A tenuiiiatidn in s, in 

E5 * . . 

ngy and in tmiy is respectful, and it is respectful 
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always to change a broad sounding vowpl into n 
more slender one. Maricho, pepper, bf^co^nes by 
this rule mariym ; priyayi, a chief, priyantan 
yiiy wood, becomes ^kajang ; Jowo. Java, Ijecomes 
Jaxvi ; kuloii, the west, becomes jctkii; and /ctr, the 
north, becomes kr. 

Even the names of places are, in the most pro¬ 
voking and puzzling manner, subjected to the same 
changes. Often these are entire synonyms, and still 
morj^* frequently literal translations of the compound¬ 
ed words, of jvhich the names of places so oftepi con¬ 
sist. In wHting to a uperior, for example, it 
would be thought ill bj*ea- tc use the usual word? 
Cherlhon^ Garsik, or Solo, for the names of l^ese 
towns. The inferior would call them respectively 
Gragc, Tandas, and Surakarta ; an4 were he to 
write Baiiyumas^ or the country of the golden wa¬ 
ter, the nsihe of a beautiful province of the island, 
he would call it Toyqjanne, which means just the 
same thing; while a still higher stretch of com¬ 
plaisance migKt induce him to ^ive it the Sanskrit 
name of Tn to-kanchono. 

There ar j no bounds to the little ingenuity of 
flattei'y and adulation on this subject. Even the 
peasant exercises himself in it, but his efforts are 
often unsuccessful; and I have sometimes seen a 
smile excited in the chiefs, by the awkward flat¬ 
tery of their dependents. Some words are so 
stubTborn as not to yield to the rules of this politi- 
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fta^gramfaar, and the vesult is an awkward com¬ 
bination of letters. On such occasions, the native 
prin.ces- will'etwidescend to jssue a dispensatmi in 
their behalf; for such subjeci|^ are, with them, 
matters of interest and moment. 

Sounds, in th§ Javanese language, have often 
an analogy to the« sense, as in other languages. 
It is not enough, ibdeed, that this analogy is pre¬ 
served ; the language often aims at iftating the 
degree of it, by the use,* according to ckcumstan- 
ces, 0 ^' the broader.or weaker vowels, on by adopt-^ 
ing liquids In some cases, ^anSl harsh consonants in 
others. The Javanej5e,*writcrs delight in an as¬ 
semblage of such woi»ds, 'when they attempt sub- 
jects of awe or terror ; and, no doubt, they must 
have a powerful effect on the eaf'of a native. 

The Javanese language, in common with every 
other language of the Indian Isles, does not a- 
bound in figurative modes ot‘ expression ; such as 
have, by some, been imagined to be characteristic 
of the language of all barbarians,' and especially 
of those of the East. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more adverse to the genius of* the Javcpiese thlaf a 
figurative and hyperbolical style We see,* videed, 
a good deal of this in the poetry {lorrowed fitun 

m 

the Hindus of Western India j but the observa¬ 
tion now made strictly applies to \vritings piu ely 
Javanese, to their epistolary corre^poudesice, and 
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to the language of verbal narrative, aiid,ordin^ 
conversation. / t - 

The few examples of words used/figuratively’ , 
are plain and obvious, and probably exist in al¬ 
most every language,—as foot foi>fbase, head for 
chief; vegetable loot, for source or origin ; high 
and lovv, for moral superiority and inferiority; 
heat, for anger; little, for low in rank, and great 
for high In rank, Sometimes these figurative 
words take a more cha!i*acteristic and amusing 
form, Fiv>m the y^ouLrcajaky to wash clothes, for 
example, we* have waj&Ji, to discipline a child ; 
from laltah, turbid water,-* ve have the same word 
meaning confusion, disturbance, anarchy; from 
liwar^ to break loose, we have liwar, a strumpet; 
from sabhali to quit the highway on a iourney, we 
have sahbal, to disobey a parent; from gdbbung^ 
the grasp df the forefinger and thumb, we have 
power, autliority; and from gabbal, the dust or 
filth that adheres to tlie feet in walking, is too 
obviously derived the same word, meaning a me¬ 
nial or servant. 

Gompaii«ons and 'similes, used as ornaments of 
compoiition, are pretty common. Not unfrequent- 
ly the allusion-is extremely absurd and ridiculous; 
at other times, though quaint and singular, it is 
appropriate. A prince rendering an account of 
hiiliself iU a foreign country, is made to say that 
he is “*a wanderer w'ithout a homo, like a paper 
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witl^out a string, i& iiich is driven to and fro 
by. the.caprice of the Avind j” or that he is “ like 
d<vst .driven -by* the wind or “ a grain of rice- 
seed, cast from the hand of^the husbandman.” 
In such similes,.however, there is no variety ; and 
without invention or ingenuity, we see the same 
stale 'comparisons ixsed, upon similar occasions, by 
every successive writer, and even by tkc same 
writer in the same composition. * 

The derivation of tho language will -be treated 
of at such length in the chapter on the character 
and affiliation of the East insular languages, that 
it would be superfluous say muck on the subject 
at present* Suffice it. to state, that, to the original 
nieagre stock of the rude tribe from wiiich the Ja¬ 
vanese nation sprung, has been siipevadded, at dif¬ 
ferent epochs of its history, a proportion of the 
great Polynesian language of , Sanskrit, and of 
Arabic. The introduction of the latter is a mat¬ 
ter of historic record; the circumstances oi‘ the 
second of rational induction, from strong presump¬ 
tive and collateral argument; but those of the 
first ai*e buried in the darkest^ and, it may be sus¬ 
pected, in nearly impenetrable obscurity.^. Such 
are the four great components of the modern Ja¬ 
vanese ; and if we add to them a few trifling and 
almost adventitious words of modern Persian, Te- 
linga, Chinese, Portuguese, Dutch, and^ English, 
the analysis is complete. 
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Tlic literature of the Javanese is of t^ree di& 
ferent descriptions: that which has been borrowed 
from the Hindus; tha^ borrowed from the AraJj^rj.' 
and that which k n^ive or indigenous. The por¬ 
tion borrowed from the Arabs ia/mconsiderable, 
and will not demand much consiejieration. 

All otijer Javanese literature is, like that of every 
rude peo{)Ie, metrical; the plaiit and simple reason 
for wiiicli seems to be, that all composition being oral 
before it was written, vrounl naturally be poetry, to 
.assist the mein()ry,-7-nQt to say that to amup the 
fancy, and awake the ptissions, of which poetry is 
the natural language, and-^iot te satisfy thereason^ 
is the main object jn sVich -cases with all barba¬ 
rians. When the use of letters is first acquired, 
oral composition is, from habit, committed to writ¬ 
ing unaltered, while the circumstances of the so¬ 
ciety conti]^hiing unchanged, and amusement, not 
instruction or utility, continuing the chief object 
of men, the practice is necessarily persevered in. 
To this day, tile songs of the Javanese peasants, 
who can generally neither read nor write, are in the 
sahi'e peciiljar measures, and on the same subjects, 
which* we find described in their literary composi¬ 
tions. From £his cause it is that poetry with every 
people precedes prose, and that poets attain cele¬ 
brity for ages before prose writers are heard of. 
Making‘ample.allowance .for the generous and 
maiily "genius of European nations on the one 
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hand, and for the feebleness, incapacity, and pue¬ 
rility wliicli lias ever cliaractcrized those of Asia 
on the othci> the Javanese are, at this moment, in 
the same state of advanceim^nt in literature that 
the Greeks were in the time of Homer, and the 
Caledonians in that of Ossiaii; bating the acciden¬ 
tal advantage, in - the instance of the former, of an 
earlier knowledge of writing, with the use they 
have made of it, perhaps in this case, but a dubious 
one when it is recollected that the tameness of 
writing is substituted for the animated declamation 
of oral deliverv. 

Like many nation^ ^wflio have made some pro¬ 
gress in •civilization,'the ‘ Javanese are found to be 
possessed of an ancient and recondite language, in 
which are buried some relics of their ancient litera¬ 


ture and religion. 'J'his language the Javanese 
term A7/«7, which, in their. accept'dion of it, 
means refined^ as opposed to the ordinary or po¬ 
pular tongue. The words Kawi and ,/orco, or 
rather Jawiy from the language of dei’crencc, here 
a'^opted lor the rhyming termination, always so 
agreeable to a rude car, arc correlative' terms.' 


The Ka'wif in its simplicity of structurtj resem¬ 
bles the Javanese, but it lias a greater variety and 
range of consonant and vocalic sounds than the 
popular language, is harsher in its prosody than 
what we expect in the genius ofdlie soft tongues 
of the Indian islanders, and seems, in short, to 
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■ .ive in tliis particular a foreign air. In its coitf- 
jos^lion it abounds m Sanskrit^words to a degree 
ii ikiiown in any other Irnguage of the * Arcbipela^ 
go, and tk.ese in a de^p'ee of purity- also beyond the 
rest, an advantage secured to it by amiore copious 
alpiiabol. At the same tune, it, contains many 
essential words of the modern language of Java. 

Tile opinion I am inclined toYorm of this sin¬ 
gular language is, that it is no foreign tongue in¬ 
troduced into the island, but*the written language of 
thej)riestho{#d, lo wlioniii* is ]n*obable, in early times, 
the use of letters was c()niine<l. Wdiat would be the 
effect of eonfiTiing the litefr-ticre M)f a people to 
cast or order, may income measure be judged from 
the effect which a similar vstatc of things produced 
ill literary composition in our own country, at a 
time when ^irofessed writers adopted an affected 
and obscur^ huigufjge, hardly intelligible to ns at 
present, and which even then differed so widely 
from the language of business and the world. If 

o 

w’e advert to the fact, that that particular order was 
tlvi priesthood, of the Hindu religion,—-of a reli¬ 
gion' which laves to veil its doctrines and precepts 
in the darkest and absurdcst language, and of which 
a foreign and dead tongue is the sacred text,— 
w'c may he prepared to explain the singular fact 
of the Kcad differing so widely from the present 
, Javanese, m* even from the most ancient specimens 

of the ordinary speech of which we are possessed. 

< 10 
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All* Kafwi composition is in verse, and this verse 
•formed on the principle of Sanskrit prosody, that 
isj^c/^ay, not^hyming measures, such as belong to 
all lan^ages ^nple in their ^Trammati’cal form, but 
sucli as is fwmd to belong io original languages 
of complex structure. This will appear to the 
European reader something like the attempt to 
impose the fettefs of Latin prosody upon the mo¬ 
dern language of Europe, in the s}i*a])e of blank 
verse. The only conJpositions in i\\G*KardH which 
it is worth while adverting ,to in tltis place, are 
epitomes oi\\\GMaliabcratm\ARamrufana; the lat¬ 
ter preserving its nam*ci unaltered^ and the forming 
recognized under that of the Brala^yiida^ or war 
of Barat. 'J'hcse works, which in India are not 
• only the first of. literary compositions, but have al¬ 
so the authority of scripture, are the sources of the 
principal mythological knowledge the Indian 
islanders, as connected wnth the literature, religion, 
and superstitions of Hindustan. 

Absurd as these two worksgenerally are, a 
brighter passage may now and then be selected ; ^ind 
they display a comparative .vigour j}f fancy and 
force of intellect, wliich places them,* poetical 
compositions, far above the utter inanity an^ diild- 
ishness of more modeni w orks. 

Javanese poetry, contrary to Ij^awi verse, is in a* 
peculiar rhyming stanza, of whieh therfe are a'grcat 
many varieties. No language, 1 believe, aftbrds » 
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parallel to this strange kind 6£. measure, and, inhere- . 

fore, I shall oflPer a brief account of it. A stanza« 

% 

consists of a limited and given numb^ of linew, 
rather pauses, each which inust/invariabljr and 
unalterably consist of given number .of syllabjes, 
and terminate in the same rhyme, which rhyme 
must be a broad or slender vowel,, it being iiutif- 
ferent what its sound be, provided the an angement 
into these two classes be attended to. To give an 
example, the stanza called Jjurmo consists of seven 
pa/iscs, the first ending in the broad vowels o or te, 
and consisting of twelve syllables; the second in e 
or ?, and consisting of sev(ui» syllables j the third 
in 0 or le, consisting of six ; tlie fourth also in.o 
or w, and having seven syllables; the fifth in e or 
i, consisting of eight syllables ; the sixth in o or w, 
consisting of five syllables; and the seventh of 
slender vowe^ii:,, consisting of eight syllables. 

It is not easy to understand I'rora what princi¬ 
ple this fantastical measure could have had its ori¬ 
gin, for it is not to be supposed tliat the rhyme 
whijeh is not repeated until at the interval of seven 
lines or pauses, as in .r!ie instance quoted, and of 
others at* an inteiwal of nine or even ten, should 
still hapg upon the ear and be remembered. 

A Javanese poem of any length does not uni¬ 
formly consist of jthe same measure throughout, for 
tjie different measures are supposed to be most ap¬ 
propriate to particular subjects j hence, they are 
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varied as the subject is grave or lively, expresses 
Jove, ^hatred, peace, iWar, or negociation. 

.The trammels of this description of verse give 
rise to the necessity of amp^e prosodial licences. 
Sometimes tbjp first, or even tie two first syllables 
of a word are omitted, and at other times as many 
are added to eke put a line, and obtain a rhyme 
producing' a very*-ludicrous effect, as in several of 
tlie worst of our own old ballads. In short, sense 
is as often sacrificed to^ sound in the poetry of the 
Javanese, as in that of any people on earth. 

An account of Javanese literature is curious, 
and even important,,aa,it tends to throw light on 
the history of society in general, and more parti¬ 
cularly on that considerable portion of the species 
which is contained in Java itsfelf, and the other 
countries of the Indian Archipelago; but if the 
reader expects to find in the litcTatuit;,pf Java any 
merit worthy the attention of the European scho- 
/4ar, he will be utterly disappointed. He will dis¬ 
cover in it neither sublimity, pathos, tenderness, 
nor humour, but, oti the contrary, bombast, pueri¬ 
lity, or utter inanity, in literature, the very'stam¬ 
mering of infancy without its interest 6»:^ amuse¬ 
ment. 

Javanese literature may be divided into lyrical 
compositions, or songs ; romances founded on Hin- 
du legends ; romances founded ,on native sttity ; 
histories of modern transactions ^ legal aild etliicaf 
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tracts, chiefly in prose; and c.om}>ositions, chiefly on 
'matters of jurisprudence and religion, founded on 
*Ai*abic originals. Of tljese I shall sfiy a few words 
in their turn. 

Of all these, to mf taste, the best are the sipiple 
songs, for they are the iiiost easy and natural. 
The simplicity of the subject deprives the writer 
of all oppoilunity of wantoning in that inflated ex¬ 
travagance ^’hich he indulges on other occasions. 
Tlie followkig is a favourable specimen of one of 
ttese compositions, witli,a literal translation: 

■ ^ r, 

Miclaro sewu nugoro, 

Mongso liantuko kahqlt'h. 

Ingksng koyo diko incrali 
Wadono hanawang sasi, 

Batuk sclo chuiidani. 

Micliis vMitali sinoiii-inipun, 

JIalis Ivington ning inibo, 

Ilidap'^ltumangj^eng rawit, 

Renianiro handan handan Iiandrawil.j. 

Kang notro Jahit hangraras, 

Pipi-iie Jiiion bajuviiig 
• Lalinyo raangis karangat- 
tJropo fungch ln^lnla^i, 

Ifati-lmti ngudap turi, 

Jlwang-gniffo iiyaogkal putung, 

Tiiiigali-nyo iung-ning jonggo, 

Jojo wijang liamant^i, 
j ijyu-dunto pambayun, gumonggo karso. 
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P^bayU'ne sang Vusumo, 

Hanglir pendah .phiingkir gading, 

KababM.mg kumban jinggo, 

IVIan tak-muntuk hangedan i. 

Dahti gilig haramping, . 

Hanggafldewo hasta-nipun, f 
Tangah-he jcoyo putungo, 

Driji puchukfing ngri, 

Kanakane liapanjang tuliu hangraiui;. 

Wawangkonng pupad kumiitan, 

Wantes-se pudak srali, 

Dulamakan hanggamparuu, 

Vapad sumbar tulis 
Wutarane pawc stri, 

Halayak pajjth saluttit, 

YVn chinondro Ing warno, 

Ivorang papan iuw'ch tulis 
Nffulatono sataiiun monijjo hautuko. * 

Translation. 

“ Let a thousand coimtrie;^ be travelled, and 
Another like you, my love, will not be found; 
your face is as the moon, your forehead is alabas¬ 
ter. The hair on your temples fesembles a string 
of coins j your eyebrows the leaf of the Iiuba j 
your soft eyelashes look upwards; your long jet 
hair falls undulating *, your eyes, sharp-afcgled, arc 
becoming ; your cht:(‘k is the partition of a Duren; 
your mouth the fissure of a ripe Mangostin ; your ' 
slender nose is becoming. The Jock behind your ^ 

----- ----—~ 

* The stanza in which tliis is written is called Sinom. 
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cheek is as the blossom of the Turi tree; yout 
chin as the angle of an adze, with its handle 5. 
*your neck bends like die tendril of a weeper; 
your wide bosom is becoming; your breasts are 
as the ivory coco-n \t, leaving nothing to desire. 
The breasts of my princess "^are like two young co- 
co-nuts, bound in a vest of red,Tull and smooth, 
intoxicating to madness. Her shoulders are po¬ 
lished and slender; her arms like an unstrung 
bow; her vtaist as if it w6\.ild break by an eflbrt. 
The tips of her fingerjs are as thorns, her nails long 
and becoming ; her legs a’^e shaped as the flower 
of the jiudac;; the soles uf her feet are arched. 
My fair one Jooks as if she w^ould perish at the 
breath of Jove. Were all her perfections to be 
enumerated, how little room, how much to write. 
A year’s search will not produce her equal.’* 

^i*’ t 

Of romances, founded on Hindu story or my¬ 
thology, 1 have already said a few words in speak¬ 
ing of the obsolete and recondite language. Trans¬ 
lations of various merit or demerit of the Brata- 
yudaand I^amayan^-exist in modern Javanese; 
and from the latter, in particular, a great many 
compositions are fabricated, detailing the various 
adventures of Rama. One advantage the Java¬ 
nese epitomes have over the Sanskrit originals, they 
are Tree from thejr tiresome prolixity ; and I have 
uo ddubt that a spirited version of the Brata-yuda 
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would give less dissatisfaction to the European 

reader, than the mo'st skilful one of the Indian 

original. The following is*an example : 

* 

' 1 . 

“ The charge of the King clf Awangga was as a 

• * ® 

'torrent. The fiorces of the Pandus, advancin«' 

■<fVi “ 

with clattering pace, met Kama. Their chiefs at¬ 
tempted to arrest liis career, but their close ranks 
were trode down, were fiercely trampled upon. 
His chariot rushed on, with a hollow noise, like 
the flight of Garuda. His arrow^s ^flew in cvei*y 
direction, interrupted oidy for a moment by the 
thunderbolts he drschsrgted.; his arrows, which fell 
on the fo^ thicker than a ’showier of raiiv poured on 
witliout interruption. The Pandus, crushed, over- 
\^helmed, could not sustain themselves. The rage 
of Kama was unbounded. The hundred Pandus 
enraged, again rallied and charged, bul 'again fled, 
broken, trod down, scattered, as if overwhelmed 
by a mountain flood ; while the Kurawa advanced 
with shouts like the roar of a torr^t, or like that 
of the approaching storm.” , 

All the translations w'liicli I have seen* of the 
Ilamayana make it appear a more feeble and less 
interesting production tlian the Brata-yuda. T'he 
following is afavourable specimen j jt describes Ra- 
wana, the giant of Ceylon, going forth t6 encotin- ^ 
ter Rama, after the death of his sons : 
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“ Hie monarch was furiously enraged ; 

, gnawed his mustaches. Mis countenance Was 
inrtained, and his boson* red as the warawari flower. 
Sweat exuded from. every pore; the angles of his 
mouth trembled; Ihis cye-lashes 'stnek together. 
His rage was like that of him who stubs the guih- 
less. He bounded from the efirth, and took his 
flight in the regions of the air. His speed was 
like that of the falcon about to make a prey of the 
pigeon. Ill his desire to exact revenge for his 
sons he seemed to *feei- as if he had already en¬ 
countered the adverse leader himself. He secret¬ 
ly rejoiced ; he vaunted, nc’ called aloud, he chal- - 
lenged all his enemies to meet him at once.” ■ 

The most abundant class of compositions are the 
romances founded on native story. A prince of 
Java callecf Panji'is the hero of the greater num¬ 
ber. From inscriptions, tliis prince is ascertairi^d 
to have reigned in tlie eastern extremity of the is¬ 
land, not more than 500 years back. A period 
which, with more civilized nations, would afford 
matter o4’ Irlstoric record, is by the Javanese the 
era of fabulous legend, and unfathomable obscuri¬ 
ty* “Not a single fact of the true history of the 
prince in question, or of the country in which he 
reigned, is handed down to us. What is most sin- 
gul^ir, in all pei^formances Df this class, however, 
is their unaccountable feebleness and utter want 
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cf* ingenuity, beyond,, indeed, that of all other 
s^i-barbarians. Notvvitlistanding this, tliey are 
•suited to tliQ taste of the petjple, and are not oiily 
po*pular in Java, but have been translated into the 
Balinese and Malay languages® in which they are 
Hivourite perforniances. 

Previous to the-introduction of Mahoiiietanism, 
the Javanese matte no attempt to write Jiistory, 
and were as ignorant of chronology as tlie Hindus, 
with whom they \vci*e* so iutiniat(!ly •tonnccted. 
The Mahometan religion brought with-it, as it did 
in In'dia, a more manly and sober style of think¬ 
ing, and since thc’cra^ that conversion, we are 
possesscd‘of a t»)Ierably cbnnected and circumstan¬ 
tial narrative, iin})roving in credit and in approxi- 

•¥ 

mation to common sense as we descend. 

Even yet, however, history is considered rather 
an object of amusement than of utility uid instruc¬ 
tion. Like most of other compositions it is written 
in verse, and a constant attempt is made to give 
eveiy transaction, even the most Common, an air 
of romance,—to make in short a/ale of it. A coip- 
mon-place conversation, for the^e are inpst cuxuin- 
stantially narrated, is delivered in soleml^and la¬ 
boured measure; and the petty action of a^Ja^^a- 
nese chief with the Dutch East India ( ompany, 
becomes an ambitious imitation of one of the bat¬ 
tles of the Mahabarat,. or of the •combats of 'the 
god or hero Rama with the giant llawana. 
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Facts arc often accuratelyand even circumstan¬ 
tially narrated ; but whenever there is an opening 
for the marvellous, it *s sure to be indulged. In 
offering examples of Javanese historical writing, I 
shall endeavour notfjonly to select sych passages as 
will illustrate the remarks’ I have now made 
it; but, in making that selection, instead of indis¬ 
criminate extracts, choose the Lest, with the hope 
of avoiding'the offence of tiring or disgusting iny 
readers. « 

One of^ the most singular and extraordinary 
cha'racters o£'Javanese; Or indeed of any storj, is a 
person called Surapati, a native of Bali, and the 
slave of a Dutch citizen of Batavia, who raised 
himself from that abject condition, in spite of tlte 
native and European governments, to i^overeign 
authority, and maintained it until his death. His 
immediate descendants were defeated by the 
Dutch, and despoiled of the territory, while tjie 
body of the founder was taken up and treated with 
ignominy. TImj following is the Javanese account 
of this vile transaction, in which'is discoverable that 
strange union of the true and the marvellous, 
which characteristic of the intellectual state of 

tlip Javanese;. 

( 

I 

“ The commissary remained long at Fasuru- 
han, making diligent search for the body of Sura- 
‘ pati,* but h was not to be found. He was distres- 
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s,*u at this, and said to t^hte inhabitants, * I will re¬ 
ward whoever finds for me the body of Surapati/ 
Those people forgot their lord, and accepted the 
proffered bribe. The commissary was shown the 
spot where was *he chief’s gravv, but it was level, 
"'ud no one could discern it w'as a tomb. The 
body*\vas dug for and found. It was still entire 
as when alive, andr shed a perfume like a flower 
garden. The Hollanders bore it away to the 
camp, and placing it in tt sitting posture in a chair, 
the officers took the corpse by the hand, „salutirigit^ 
according to the custom, of their country, and 
tauntingly exclaiming,. ‘ jrhis is the hero Surapati, 
the mighty warrior, the enemy of the Dutch.’ 
After this they threw the corpse into a great fire, 
and burnt it to ashes, and the ashes they took and 
preserved. The commissary rejoiced in his heart 
at all this.” 


In the year lyi'O, tlic Javanese joined the Chi¬ 
nese, with the hope of expelling the Dutch from 
the island after they- had perpetrated the well- 
known massacre of the Chinese iit Batavia. The*mi- 
nister of the Susuhiiman, commanding the Javanese 


army on its route to the European establishment of 
Saniarang on the coast, is afflicted witli a dream, 
of which circumstance the annalist renders the fol¬ 
lowing account; , , 
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“ The Adipati arrived at Onarang, where his 
halted live days* Here he ^ summoned info bis 
presence a priest of Mataram, who had made the- 
pilgrimage, and ^ thus addressed him, ‘ My elder 
brother, I have hadia dream, in wbh'h the whole 
of the Chinese appeared To me^in the shape o^‘ 
women. Tell me, I pray thee,,the inteipretftion 
of'it.’ The pilgrim replied, ‘ My Lord, the dream 
is good, fof women imply prosperity, and your ex¬ 
pedition wmi have a fortunate termination.’ Yet, 
notwithstanding thii§ explanation, the Adipati was 
not satished? In tlie -meantime, another spriest 

came in and said, ‘ Father., I too had a dream last 

!• 

night, in which a dame nf five seemed to pursue 

thee and me. We attempted to escape, hut the fire 

pursued u.s still: forthwith my sword felLfrom my 

side and the Iris with wliich you once gifted me. 

Shortly every surrounding object appeared to 

be involved in the same dame.’ The heait of the 

chief was as if it would crumble into atoms when 

he heard this narrative. His voice became feeble, 

and he said, ‘ I his is good, but take notice of what 

youliave seen to no-one.* ” 

* 

‘•Of the character for fairness and impartiality 
which Javanese history is likely to maintain, we 
have ample opportunity of forming a judgment, 
when we^are told that it is ahvays composed under 
the eye of the prince or chief, who is the principal 
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h^i’O of the piece, that tjifere is no ostensible or re¬ 
sponsible author, no individual who claims the njerit 
of the intellectual executioi’, no more than there 
is one who* claims merit for the worJemanship of the 
rude plough oi;Jiarrow with which tlie rice held is 
"^dlcd. The execution of an historical coujposi- 
tion is, in fact, coi>sidered as a mechanical process, 


and intrusted to any one who has dexterity and 
practice enough to string togetlier verses;—to make 
rhymes by the hundred*,—w'hose memory • :i»n fur- 
nisli him with the usual routine ol' similes and mc- 
tapho’rs ; and, finally, wim is master of a tolerably 
easy and distinct' hand writing. 1 have in niy 
posscssior? the original of the history of the Sultan 
Mangkubumi, composed in the manner I have 
mentioned and a prince of llijojocarta had the 
complaisance to furnish myself with a circumstan¬ 
tial narrative of political and military transactions, 
ill-which I had a share. 


There are some facts, to be sure, wliich arc cor¬ 
roborated by these peculiar circifmstances under 
which the narrative*of them is composed, and 
which afftp'd the best and most, unques^ionahro il¬ 
lustrations of the character of the people ^vlio are 
Ihe subjects of them. When facts are iiiiconsciwis- 
ly adduced, as often happens, unfavourable to the 
national character, or to those iujiowcr, we may 
consider them coneJusu e. 


Tracts on law and ethics are most frequently 
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in prose, but they are neithpr numerous nor refin¬ 
ed, being chiefly a few fragments from the Hindu 
Sastras, and some unim^jortant ones of^ native pro¬ 
duction, rude and incongruous, and valuable only 
in so far as they now and then contribute to afford 
some happy illustrations 6f the state of society. 
The Javanese are not in that state of society^in 
which nice points of casuistry and subtle reasonings 
on abstract iAid useless questions are agitated and be¬ 
come the favourite pursuit uf men. They have no 
controversies, no scholastic disputations like the 
Br^mans of*India, or tfie Doctors of Arabia, and 
of the middle ages of Europe. They take no in¬ 
terest in such subtleties, and are perhaps unablp to 
comprehend them. Their very language fias never 
been tried on such topics, and^ wants \yords to 
express them. In furnishing examples of the 
works in qu6stion, I shall pursue the principle a- 
dopted in respect to historical composition, to se¬ 
lect the best, and while 1 warn the reader how 
little he has to expect, not disgust him by con¬ 
temptible and frivolous quotations. 

Ti’om a work callpd, in imitation of the Hindus, 
Niti-Sas^xa, I extract the following fable, the best 
and most sensible specimen of the literature of the 
Javanese that has ever occurred to me in the course 
of my reading. 

I 

Matke choice of an equal friend, and do not 
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*iict like the tiger and the forest. A tiger and a fo¬ 
rest had united in close friendship, and they af¬ 
forded each other mutual^protectign. When men 
wanted to take wood or leaves from the forest, they 
were dissuaded by their fear of the tiger, and wdicn 
they would take the tiger, he was concealed by the 
forest. After a long time, the forest was rendered 
foul by the residence of the tiger, and it began to 
be estranged from him. The tiger, thereupon, quit¬ 
ted the forest, and men having found* out that it 
was no longer guarded, came in numbers an^h^mt 
down the wood, and robbed tlie leaves, so that, in 
a short time, the' forest* wa^» destroyed, and became 
a bare place. Tlie tiger, leaving the forest, was 
seen, and although he atteroptqd to hide himself in 
clefts and valleys, men attacked him, and killed 
him, and thus, by their disagreement, the forest 
was exterminated, and the tige:* lost his life. 

The same work affords the following : 

I «i 

“ The poison of a centipede is in its head ; the 
poison of a scorpion in its tail ; the poison of the 
snake is in its tooth, and one know's fWiijre to find 
them. But the venom of a bad man is fixed to no 
one spot, but, dispersed over his whole body, can¬ 
not be reached at.^’ 

If we reflect that the Javanese have professed 
the Mahomedan religion for between three and 

VOL. II. 
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four hundred years, we shall be sui*prised at the 
small progress which the Arabic language und li¬ 
terature has mciadc among them. Tbe number 
of Arabic words' introduced into the language is 
extremely small, greatly |imaller than into any 
other of the more cultivated languages of the 
Archipelago. The reason is, that the Javanese 
are little more than half Mahomedans; that thpir 

n ' 

language was more copious,^ and did not stand in 
need j)f such words as the Arabic had to give to it; 
aK'^ that in euphony, orthography, and grammati¬ 
cal structure, nothing can be more adverse to each 
other than the genius of the two tongues. When, 
in short, an'Arabic word is adopted by tlie Java¬ 
nese, it is so thorojjghly metamorphosed as scarce 
to be distinguishable. ' ' ' 

The few' \yorks which the Javanese have borrow¬ 
ed from an Arabic source, are solely on the subjects 
of jurisprudence and religion. The greater number 
are written in the Arabic character, with supple¬ 
mental consonants to express such sounds as arc 
pe;mhar to the Javanese. The Jjavancse language 
thus writl^e'T is called by the natives Pegon, mean¬ 


ing mixed, or, as we would express it in a familiar 
idiamf bastard Arabic, which, in fact, conveys the 
meaning they intend to attach to the word. 

'^.rhe /Vrabic hnguage itself is taught to the Ja¬ 
vanese yput-h,‘ and a considerable number of Ara¬ 
bic works arc circulated in Java, chiefly on the two 
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■ ^subjects which interest Mahomedans, law and re¬ 
ligion, and chiefly from the school of Shafihi, the* 
orthodox cloctor, whose peculiar jtdnets arc profess¬ 
ed bjf the Javanese. 

In the Javanese schools a smattering of Arabic, 
with a religious ^view, is the only branch of in- 
stniction. Javanese literature itself is no where 
taught as a branch of education, birt left to be 
picked up as occasion offers. Its ac(iuisition seems 
not to be considered as s| thin" of utility or neces- 
sity, but-rather as an ac^omy)lishment which it may 
be agreeable to ppssess^. but whiclj it is no discre¬ 
dit to be iffnorant of. Arithmetic, or other useful 
Science, is unknown. I have seen many a chief of 
rank who could neither read no*r write, and out of 
the whole population of an extensive village, you 
cannot always be sure that you will Jfnd an indi¬ 
vidual who can do so. A tolerable dexterity cjil- 
culated for business is not to be met with in one 
jimong ten thousand. As far as concerns the wo¬ 
men, literary education may be said to be altoge¬ 
ther unknown. 'When one is. seen who can*.read 
and write, she is looked upon as a wonStr. I do 
not think that, during my extensive intercourse 
with the Javanese, I saw half a dozen who could 
do so. The palace of the Sultan of Java afforded 
but a single example. 

This w^ant of education among the tTa^anese is 
the more remiirkable, when contrasted witli the 
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diffusion of it, no matter how superficial or trifling, 
which is known to prevail in Hindustan and 
China. 

Javanese books are written either on paint leaves 
or on j)aper ; in tlie ruderparts of the island usual¬ 
ly on the former, and in the more'’civilized, on the 
latter. Their paper is a peculiar manufacture of 
their ov^'n, fi-om the fibre of a plant cidtivated for 
the purpose, in appearance and texture resembling 
thin ‘parchment, but peculiarly liable to be preyed 
uphli by the* destructive insects of the climate. 
Their intercourse with Europe and (^liina supplies 
them with the"papers ortfcese countries, apd in their 
best works that of the former is employeti. ‘i he pei4S 
made use of are either twigs from the Aren palm, 
or quills as with ourselves, the latter being in gene¬ 
ral preferrtAl, though their use seems but recently 
acquired from Europeans. 

Though the Javanese cliaractcr he peculiarly 
neat and beautiful, very little pains are generally 
taken with their writings, and fio effort to produce 
thbse finished and elegant specimens of penman- 
sliip wh:Ai distinguish tlie manuscripts of the 
Tvrks, Persians, Arabs, and Mahomcalaus of In- 
diif. ^ It is not in composition alone that the Ja¬ 
vanese display the imperfection of the art, for even 
in'the mechanical part of it tliey are childish and 
inexpert. The writing of an ordinary letter is a 

work, of pains and trouble, and not one in a thou- 

j i 
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sand can write without lines to guide 

him. • 

. Such is. the state of literature among the Java¬ 
nese, the most literary and civilized of all the In¬ 
dian Islanders.** The object of tliis work is to ren¬ 
der a faithful picttire of them as they actually are, 
and not to draw atjEention to them, or excite pub- 
lic»curiosity regarding tliem, by representing tliem 
as having made a progr^s in arts and knowledge 
whicli docs not belong to their stage in society^ 

A ^subject more inexplicable than*tfie want’W 
skill and refinement in writing and composition, 
which is referable at o*nc*ejtO barbarftj, is the won¬ 
derful fetjbleness and imbecility of all*tliey write, 
the utter absence of that ardour, t;nergy, and sub- 
ifmity, which has s<) often characterized the poetry 
of nations which had made far less progress in the 
arts which minister to comfort and necessity than 
the Javanese. The following remarks will, how'^- 
ever, go far to explain this. Eveyy noble effort 
. of the muse among* barbarians has been made a- 
morig free barbarians, and not among the slaves of 
despotism, for reasons which it would super¬ 
fluous to explain. These free barbarians have ex¬ 
isted only in Europe. The East is the nalu?al 
country of despotism. The superior fertility of 
the soil and benignity of the climaiSb bre^d a less 
hardy race,—give rise to a more rapid civilization 
in the earlier stages of social existence,—^to raoro 
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wealth in the society,—and for ajl these reasons, to. 
the means of enslaving/the people, or, in other 
words, of repressing the nobler sentiments which 
are natural to independent man, w'hen individual 
character is permitted to develope itself. In pro¬ 
portion as the soil and climate improve, or perhaps 
nearly in the degree in which we proceed east¬ 
ward, or towards the equator, and nature fur¬ 
nishes mail with necessaries with the smallest ef¬ 
fort, Tiespotism increases, and the human intellect 
bdfc\!iines weaker. The* Persians, Turks, and Arabs, 
whose individual characters are unquestionably the 
most independent and energetic of all eastern na- 

I 

tions, have also the best poetiy; that of tne Hin¬ 
dus is much woi%e ; the best poetry of Java is 
borrowed from the latter. The Biinnans and 
Siamese, from all accounts, are as tame in poetic 
genius as the Javanese ; and for the poetry oi* the 
njitions which write in the Hieroglyphics of China, 
nonsense is hardly too bad a name. 

1 have sometimes thought, '*that the extreme 
monotony and uniformity of season, production, 
and scen^iy, in the East, might contribute, with 
political institutions, to deaden and tranquillize the 
faculties, removing from the mind the powerful in¬ 
centive of variety, to animate, and rouse it to action. 
In‘further illuAration of this subject, I may ob- 
**serve, that to this cause, too, may possibly be owing 
‘ the great similarity, not only between the different 
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'•nations of the East* at the same period, but the 
• satnft nation with itself at^ every known period oi^ 
its existence. While the nations of the West, like 
their.seasons and productions, are liable to fluc¬ 
tuation and <?Hange ; ypw in the savage state j now 
emerging from*it; now semi-barbariaus^ now civi¬ 
lized, polished, alid refined; then decaying, and 
again relapsing into barbarity; the nations of the 
East, in point of civilization, continue unchanged,— 
seem rapidly to advance to a certain state <jf im¬ 
provement, and then to cbntimie in all dges the same 
unchangeable semi-barbarians, when circumstances 
have^ot detained theTn ki the sftate of primeval 
barbarity and savage existence. 
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The native sounds of the Malay language, like 
the othcj' improved languages ^ of the Archipe-" 
lago, are twenty consonants, flVe vowels, and two 
diphLlioiigs. The Malay, unlike the other po- 
lishcd languages, has no native alphabet; but, as 
vvitli the modern Persian, is written in the Arabic 

t • 

character, "lliat it may express alike the sounds of 
the^ Arabic language, and those indigenous sounds 
,P'hicli do not belong to the Arabs, six supplemen¬ 
tal letters arc added by the simple contrivance of 
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ifiereasing the immbei'* of the diacritical points; 
and ll«is the modern Malay alphabet amounts to 
'thirty-two consonants. The genius of Malay pro- 
Dunciatjon, liowever, %eing remarkably soft, and 
vocalic, many til’ the harsher Arabian sounds are 
either modified, or omitted in speaking; and, in 
writing, seldom any other pui^mse than to 

niiy-k the etymology of a word. 

The Malay language^is remarkably simple in its 
grammatical form. Words are not modified by in¬ 
flection, or other changc*to .express gender, 
ber, or ciisc. Gcndei* Is ascribed to no object 
without sex. Number iS denoted by distinct w’ords, 
c^jpfessing plurality or singularity. • Cases aic 
ahvays expressed by prcjwsitions* 

The vCrbxs hardly less simple than tlie noun. Of 
modes it may perhaps be said to have tw;o, the indi¬ 
cative and imperative ; of tcnses*it cannot be said to 
have more tluin three, a present, expressed in the 
simple form of the verb, and a past and future, each 
expressed by an aiixiliary. The most important 
changes which the verb undei gocs, arc the changes 
from a neuter to an active f orii^, w hicli aT* etrected 

I 

either by affixing or prefixing certain inseparable 
particles, or both. 

The written Malay language is known to well 
informed Malays by the singula!!® appellation, of' 
Jatvtf a term the origin of which, *as it ijiayhe coii-«» 
ncctcd with the history of the people and their Ian- , 
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guagc, it may be worth \/hile pausing to make 
some inquiry about. The word Jwwi appears to 
me to be the inflection of the word Jawa of the 
Javanese language, used as correlative of Kawi, 
the one, as already described, meaniVig comnioii, and 
the other abstruse language. It scorns to liavc been 
borrowed by the Malays, like many other words, 
and, as the latter have no native learned or recon¬ 
dite language of their own, in which relation the 
Arajnc stands to the vcimacular tongue, they use 
as the correlative of Arabi. The Javanese 
use the word Jawi as equ/valent to translation. By 
the usual rule, ‘the noun or' adjective is changed 
into a verb, and then they familiarly say^of an an¬ 
cient composition^ or of an Arabic one, that it is 
translated or made into Javancsei as, in earlier pe¬ 
riods of our own language, the phrases mahwg 
English ojy and doing into English, were com¬ 
mon. In imitation of them, when the Malays 
translate from the Arabic, they use the same lan¬ 
guage precisely, and even extend the word to ever^ 
species of translation. I imagine it is this veiy word 
for ‘the language which the natives of Arabia have 
erroneously, but naturally enough, bestowed not only 
on tha Malay language, but the people, and hence, 
as a common appellation, upon the whole of the na¬ 
tives of the Ar'^hipelago. 

The Malayan* language ‘affords no internal evi¬ 
dence of ancient culture. Its genius is destitute of 
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tire bold metaphoririal character ascribed to early 
language, particularly in thii East. Like the Ja¬ 
vanese, but in an inferior degree, it is rich in sim¬ 
ple epiljhets, and wantonly and uselessly redundant 
ill trifles ; and*Cke it, too, is singularly deficient in 
words of abstract'meaning. 

The dii^inction ,of language, which expresses the 
relative language of the speakers, extends to but 
a very few words in JVfalay. This distinction 
seems to prevail in the Polynesian languages in 
propqrtioa as the people ^who ‘speak •them are im¬ 
proved and civilized. That it holds to so trifling 
an extent.in the Malay is.afti evidence of the small 
advances made in civilization and improvement by 
the people who spoke it, previous to tli^jir acquaint¬ 
ance with tlie Arabs, when their improvement as¬ 
sumed a new modification. 

On the derivation and composition of the Java¬ 
nese language, it will not be necessary to enter at 
length in this place, as the subject will be fully 
discussed in the chapter containing general remarks 
on the languages of the Archipelago. The-lan¬ 

guage, as at present written and spokci:/ may be 
said to consist of three essential, one necessary jn- 
gredient, and about four adventitious ones. * T4ie 
essensial ingredients are'the primitive language of 
the Malayan tribe, the basis of the ^hole„thegv<*at 
Polynesian language, and *the Sanskrit.* fThe 
cessary ingredient is the Arabic, and the adyenti- 
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tious are small portions of modQrn Javanese, of tlic 
vernacular language of J^alinga, of Persian, and of 
the languages of modern Europe, mostly Portu¬ 
guese, with a trifling portion of Dutch, and a still 
more insignificant one of Emglish. 

After several trials, I consider,*'that out of 100 
parts of modern Malay, the following may be con¬ 
sidered as tjic proportion of the various ingredients, 
viz. primitive Malayan 27 parts, Polynesian 50, 
Sansljrit 16, Arabic 5, and the adventitious por¬ 
tions the remaining : two parts. The. primitive 
portion of the Malay contains, if I may so express 
it, tlic skeleton of the language, those portions of it 
which express its grammatical form; sucli as the 
auxiliary verbs, the substantive verb, the preposi¬ 
tions generally, and always those which express the 
most abstntjt relations, or, in other words, those 
which represent tlie cases of languages complex in 
their form. To the same source may be referred 
most of tlie particles, witli the adjectives and verbs 
of mo'-t frequent occurrence, representing the most 
ujweful abstract qualities or actions. 

'I'he n^vAieroiis class of words from the Polyncv 
slan language are of a moi*e arbitrary character, and 
genet ally unconnected with the form of the lan¬ 
guage. The first dawn of civilization is to be dis- 
cov(?rcd in this-portion of the language, as instanced 
‘in thensMUics of the numerals, of the useful plants, 
the- useful animals, and the metals. The incur- 
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!saons of the greats Polynesian language are very 
• • 

cxteifsive, and have evideijtly dis}*laccd many pri- , 
mitive words which must have existed in tlie Ian- 
guage*of the rudest savage, such, for example, as 
the 'words sty, mooBt mountain, white, black, 
hand, eye, &.€. • 

The Sanskrit inters into the Malay in much 
smaller proport ions than into any dialecj of the Java¬ 
nese, even the most popular, and exists also in less 
purity. The most u&ual class of words supplied by 
the Sanskrit are mythological tenns,<iifd words ex¬ 
pressing the most early class of abstract nouns, such 
as understanding, prtidhnoe, cause? time, &c. 

The hfulayan language, from being wTitteii in 
the Arabic character, and from 4;he more thorough 
adoption bj the Jieople who speak it, than hy any 
other tribe, of the law and religion of Mahomed, has 
admitted the largest portion of •Arabic. ]\lr Mars- 
den’s account of the introduction of Arabic into 


this language is equally sensible and correct, and 
Heserves to be quoted at lengtli. “ 'i'he elfttcts 
produced,” says he, “ by the introduction of tljis Re¬ 
ligion,” (the Mahomedan,) “Vere simii{h*to tliose 


which took place in Persia, and many other coun¬ 
tries w'here it has prevailed, 'ilie use of the 


bic character superseded that of the ancient mode 


of writing, and the language became exposed tcv an 
inundation of new terms, for the most part theo-*« 


logical, metaphysical, legal, and ceremonial, the • 
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knowledge of which is iiidispepsable to those who 
study the Koran and jits commentaries. These 
terms their writers, in some species of'composition, . 
affect to introduce as a proof of their religious as 
well as of their literary attainments, but few com¬ 
paratively liave been incorporated with, or consti¬ 
tute a part of the language.’* “ About the num¬ 
ber of twenty or thirty words may be pointed out 
as having a claimy from their familiar recurrence, to 
be considered as Malayan by adoption.” * Even 
these few words are seldom simple terms, but ex¬ 
press, conformably to the wants of the language 
when they were adopted^^ iddas of considerable ab¬ 
stractness, such as ingenuity, cause, doubt, vigour, 
value, &c. 

The number of Telinga words in' tlie Malay 
is considerably greater than su|»posed by Mr 
Marsden. They'form, however, no intrinsic in¬ 
gredient of the language. The greater number 
are commercial terms, and the rest words introdu- 
ced through the medium of translations. One is, 
ii^deed, surprised to find the number of words so 
fevv, whej). a well-known fact is adverted to, that 
much of Miilayan learning is at present in the 
hapdb of Creole Tclingas, in most countries of 
the Archipelago. 

■ 


* Marsden’s Malay Grammar. 
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• • Mv Marsden and I)f Leyden * have nearly ex¬ 
hausted! the subject of Maljiy literature, one in it¬ 
self not veiT*fruitful. Malay literature bears none 
^ of these marks of originality which characterize 
that df the JavMiese. 'JJe great bulk of Malayan 
composition is nci metrical, but prosaic ; and it all, 
or almost all, bears the impression of an Arabic 
character. I shall render a brief accoipit, first of 
their poetry, and then, of their prose writings. 
'I'heir metrical compositions are ol’ two desorip- 
tions, the Pantuii and the*Saycft-. Tke'Pantun is 
a stanza of four short lines rhyming alternately. 
The first two lines of1:hb (jfiiatrain,*in the accurate 
language of Mr Marsden, “ are figufative, con¬ 
taining sometimes one, but oftenar two unconnect¬ 
ed images ; fvhilst* the latter two are moral, sen¬ 
timental, or amorous; and we are led* to expect 
that they should exemplify and Constitute the ap¬ 
plication of the figurative part. They do in some 
few instances, but, in general, the thought is wrapt 
, ii! such onscurity, that not the faintest analogy be¬ 
tween them can be traced, and we are even jdifS- 
posed to doubt whether any is intended, of occurs 

otherwise than by chance.” These Pantuns are 

• • 

often recited in alternate contest for several hburs. 

Such playful trifles do not deserve the name 


• Asiatic Ilcsearches, Vol. X. 
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of’poetiy or literature, iiiul yet they arc tlu^only 
clescription of compoj^lion which can jusviy he 
considered national or original among^ the Malays. 
It is in the light only of amusing trifles that the 
Malays themselves, indeed, j^ronsider them; and they 
are scarcely of higher dignity iiic their estimation 
than the nonsensical rlivnnes which tve call crambo 
are in our own. -.4 few ol‘ the best are committed 
to memory, and we often hear them ri'pealed. The 
following are favourable specimens : 

Murak anj^gok-angj^ok 
de-ai.is kota 

Ijilrgr.ik ujutig Sautrgul • 

Naik bi'i rauka. 

The peacock nods his head ; 

The peacock that sits <m the castle, 

When the loose er.d of her braided^iair trcjiihlcs, 

New bcatities tke in lier countenance. 

Traug bidan araai tarnaram 

ifantii barjaian lakki bini. 

Jantrun tuan tararatn aran; 

Sava tiada datan^ ka-sini, 

•» ^ 

<1 

By the dim light of the iiiooii. 

Wander spectres of both sexes. 

Chide me iV)t again, my love, 

For I will not come hither. 

Jiku tiada harna bulan 
Musakan bintang timur tin_ggi. 

Jika tiada karana tdan 
Musakan abang datang kamari. 
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^ut for the moon, 

\^uld the eastern star be |o high ? 

. But for jffUf my love, 

Would your elder bVother (lover) come hither ? 

• 

The Sayar, 'borrectly, written Shaiar, is, as its 
name imports, of Arabic origin. It is a measure of 
rhyming couplets,^bf from eight to twelve syllables 
to* a line, resembling the rhyming metre of the 
modern languages of hjjirope. Poems of this de¬ 
scription are of considerable length, and their sub¬ 
ject ^is either an avowed* rqnrance, or *a scrap of 
history treated as if it were one. They may truly 
be said to be poetry (inly to the e}^ and the ear, 
for they are wholly wanting in the essentials of 
poetry, fancy, and passion. The following is a 
favourable specimen of the Sayar as rendered into 
English by DrdLeyden: 

“ When my mistress looks forth from her win¬ 
dow, her eye sparkling like a star, its brilliant rays 
glancing and glittering, her elder brother cannot 
support its lustre. ’Like the red mango is^tlje 
hue of her cheek, becoming’her taperiilg neck, 
traversed with shadows whenever she swallows. 
Her features like those of ft shadow of sceuic figure; . 
-—her forehead like the new moon in its first day 5 
—^her eyebrows curved so fair I could devour her. 
Long has she .been chbsen tp be my i[ni#i*ess,— • 
wearing a ring set with gems of Sailan,—her long 

VOL. IT. D 
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nails shining like lightning, transparent as a s(,ring 
of pearls;—her waist slender, and extremely ele¬ 
gant ;—her neck turned like a polished statue. 
Eloquent in tlie enunciation of her words.' Her 

(> ^ I 4 

parting words like the crirason red wood; not by 
dress, but by herself adorned. Bl\tck are her teeth 
stained with Bqja powder. Gr^icefnl, slender, ap¬ 
pearing like a queen. Her locks adorned with 
the Saraja flowers ;—^lier features beautiful, with 

no defect of symmetry. My soul is often flutter- 

1 

ing, ready to depart—glancing eagerly forth 
from my eyes, and quite unable to return to its 
station.”- *' • ' * 


Prose composition, the largest portion of Malay¬ 
an literature, consists chiefly oi romances, and ol’ 
fragments of real story, so garbled and so obscured 
by fable, as to deserve the same name. The subjects 
of these are Hindu, Javanese, Arabian, and Teliii- 
ga legends, with some fragments of domestic story 
of no remote period. 'Fhe Mahabarat and Rama- 
yana, through the medium of Javanese paraphra¬ 
ses, as may be discovered by the intermixture of 
Javan localities, have afforded the subject of the 
first.* The second consist of the adventures of the 
hero of Javanese romance, Raden Panji. The 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. K* 
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"origin of the third ts too obvious to be insisted 
•upoxf; and that of the fofirth is traced to the in¬ 
timate connection which, in modern times, has ex¬ 
isted between the Malays and the people of Telin- 
ga, In the prd^ress o£ .which, many of the latter 
have settled and colonized among the former, ex¬ 
ercising among tBem, in many respects, the prero¬ 
gatives of superior civilization and endowment. 

’ A literal or faith/’ul« translation from any lan¬ 
guage is not attempted. Perhaps the extreJaiely 
opposite genius of the Mality aiid*la'hguages of 
continental Asia especially, would he hostile to 
such an undertakmg.* ^'eipc it oth^mise, the care- 
leas* and inaccurate jMalays would be Tound inca¬ 
pable of accomplishing a w'ork demanding a labour 
and precision, wldcli is very adverse to the genius 
of their character. • 

I shall select, as a specimen oT their prose coni' 
position, an extract from the story of Hung Tuah, 
JLaksimana, or admiral of the King of Malacc^u 
upon the invasion of Albuquerque, tlie same chief 
whose gallantry and patriotism are cominenioriitcjl 
by the Portuguese historians. The work attbrds us 
but mere glimpses of true history, and is full of 
fable, anachronism, and discrepancy,’ but desterxps 
some consideration for thefiiaked fidelity with which 
it paints the manners of the Malays«f the time.* 

Satalla sudab, maka minuman pula di angkat 
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orang, maka piala yang bartatakkan ratiia I'iutn 
Inanikam itu-pun di-pa .*edai*kan ,orang]ah pada s»- 
gala Pagawe dan Patuwanan; maka rabana pun 
bunyilali dan baduan yang baik suwara itu-pun 
barnyanyilah t^rlalii mardn sinvaranya; maka sar 
kalian pun ramailah barbangkit manarlk; m^a 
Tun Tuah pun inany^mbah kapada rajamuda, lain 
barbangkit, sarta mamagang hulu kris panjangtanipa 
Malaka tarlalu amat baik si.kap-nya manarik itu,lalu 
b^bmpat saparti partikaman sarta many^mbah la¬ 
in suka; raaka raja-innda ptin suka malihat iyatiada 
jamu pada mata baganda; maka didalam hati ba- 
ganda sunggoiiiab Tun Tuah ini hulubalang, mania 
barang lakunya. Satrda itu, maka Tun Jabat pan 
mauyambah Raja^muda, lalu manarik; maka Hang 
Lakyer dan Hang Lakyu pun mangambil piala 
dari pada crang mangisi piala itu lalu di-anggapkan 
pada Hang Kasturi; maka Hang Kasturi pun ma- 
nanggap Adipati Palembang, maka s^gala Pagawe 
dan Patuaiiun pun barsoraklah tarlalu ramai; maka 
Adrpati Palembangpun many ambah lalu bangunmli- 
rarik;makadi*anggap-kanyapada TunRana Diraja; 
maka Tun Rana Diraja pun manyambah pada Raja- 
mudalalubangun manarik; maka Tun Tuah, Hang 
Jabat, Hang Kasturi pun mangambil piala itu dari- 
pada tangan orang mangisi piala itu, maka dip^nohi 
dongan arak, maka di-bawah-nyam^arik; maka di- 
anggapi-an kapada Tun Rana Diraja, maka Tun 
Rana Diraja tiada khabarakan diri, lalu tarduduk. 
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Tun Rana Diraja pun tarlalu suka ^rta tar« 
, funggang-tunggang; makJ Raja pun tarlalu suka 
t^tawa mUllhat kalakuan Tun Rana Diraja m^a- 
rik itu*; maka rabana pun tarlalu rainai, maka Raja 
pun mabhat kapada Tan Tuah daiigan isharat, 
m&nyuroh niitlarah Tumanggung Sri Sroja ; maka 
Tun Tuah pun • mSngambil piala diponohi-nya 
ddtigan arak, lain di-bawah nya inanarik*^ maka ulih 
Tun Tuahdi-larahkan-«ya kapada Tum«nggung, 
sarta kata-nya sant^p-lali datuh titah duli yang di- 
. partyan muda. Dami di-dtipgar^rumadggung,niaka 
di-ambil piala itu ^sarta kata-nya daulat Tuan ku, 
maka pia^a itu-pun d*-junji!ng ulih *Tumanggung 
lain di-minumnya ; maka Tumanggung manyambah 
lain manarik, maka piala pun sabdgai di larah orang 
pada Tumanggung, maka sigra <li*ambil ulih Tu¬ 
manggung piala itu di parsambah-kuhnya pada 
B^ndahara; n^aka sigra di-sambut ulih Bandahara 
luanyambah lalu bangun manarik dua tiga langka 
lalu iya m^llCtakkan kris-nya; makaJBaiidahara pun 
• sujud pada kaki R^iga, maka bug^nda pun tahulah 
akan kahSndak Bandahara itu ; maka bag^nda {\un 
. sigra bangkit dari attas Patrana itu mamaluh lehcr 
Bandahara ; maka piala itu-pun di-sambut ulih Blui- 
dahara, lulu di junjung di-minum-nya, maka baii- 
dahara pun biiras^ khcallali, maka biiganda pun 
b^rbangkit manarik; maka B^ndaharapux^uaangaid- 
bil piala dari-pada orang m^ngisi piala itiT; maka 
Bandahara pun barbangkit manarik lalu di-plirsHUi- 
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bahkan pada raja muda ; maka di-sambut raja^uda 
piala itu lalu b^rkata, **ayo mama B^ndahara mabuk- 
Jah kita/’ maka sambah B^ndahara daulat Tuan-ku, 
maka Raja pun diidiik, maka s^gala JPSgawe dj^n Pa- 
tuanan liabis-lali mabuk, ada yang sSmpat pulang ka- 
runjah.nya,ada yang rabah di tSngah jalan tSrtidor, 
ada yang di usun^ ulih hJimba-nya pulang, tSr- 
banyak pula tidor sagunitp k^ldai.” 

“ Then the attendants produced the liquors, and 
cups, studded with precious stones, were placed in 
order before tlie chiefs*- of various ranks. The 
labours were sounded. The damsels of sweet voices 
sung—passing melodious was the air. The guests 
gave themselves up to pleasure, and rose to dance. 
The Laksimana began after making his obeisance to 
the prince. He rose, holding in his hand the 
head of hisriong,kris, the workmanship of Mal- 
lacca. Passing good was his figure in the dance 
—bounding like an experienced stabber, he bow¬ 
ed to the prkice—he was happy. The young 
prince was delighted with what*he saw, and Adewed 
him with eyes unsat'ated, saying to himself, assured¬ 
ly Hang I'uah is a champion—^his every gesture, 
is becoming. . Tun Jabbat made his obeisance to 
the young prince, and rose to dance. Lakyer 
and Lacyu took the cups from those who were 
employed in* filling them, 'fhey were pledged 
by Hang kasturi. Hang kasturi ‘challenged the 
/Vdipati of Palembang to the dance. The chiefs, 
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In tTl^ir mirth, shouteJ aloud. The chief of Pa- 
,leiubang made hi^ obeisanie, and rose to dance. 
I}e challenged Tun Rana Diraja. Raiia Diraja 
bowed; and rose. Tun Tuah, Hang Jiibbat, and 
Hang Kasturi, took the L*ups from the hands of those 
employed in filling them, and they filled them 
with liquor. Th^y danced witli the cups in their 
hmids, and challenged l^^nia Diraja to drink. The 
reason of Tun Rana Diraja w^as overpowei’cd—he 
sat down and nodded as he sat. The young prince 
. was. rejoiced, and laughed •el:ccedi«gry when he 
beheld the condition of the chief. The tahours 
were strpek anew% *Tliq •^irince ^?mced at Tun 
Ttiah, hinting to him to press the Tumanguug Sri 
Sarojato drink. Tun Tuah toiTk a cup and filled 
it up, folding it in his hand while he danced. 
He replenished it for the Tumangung, and pre- 
senting it, said, ‘ Drink, my Lord, according to the 
commands of the youthful ruler of the kingdom.’ 
The Tumangung, hearing the prince’s commands, 
took the cup, and*placing it respectfully over his 
liead, drank, bowed, mid rose to dance. .Tiae 
attendants plied him with fresh cups, riie Tu¬ 
mangung presented the cup to the Bandahara, 
which the latter accepted, and rose to datice, a- 
few steps, when he laid down his kris, and bow ed 
at the feet of the prince. The pi’kice jpercejved 
the wish of tire minister. He rose frosa** his scat** 
and embraced him. Tlie Bandahai'a took the cup 
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again, drank, and was intoxicated. The yrfince 
rose and danced, xtie Bandahara took a cup. 
from the attendants, filled it, danced, and present- ' 
ed it to the prince. The princ^, took th'e, cup, 
saying, ‘ My relation, ala^,' I atn already drunk.* 
And the chiefs became qne and all intoxi¬ 
cated. Some were just able to reach their own 
houses—some dropped down and fell asleep on the 
way—some were carried home by their slaves— 
and^more slept scattere/l here and there in the 
stalls of the market-ptaco 

Malayan romances, whatever be their origin, 
are singularly destitute of spirit. To point a rnb- 
ral is never attempted; and the gratification of a 
puerile and credulous fancy seems the sole object. 
All prose composition is remarkably monotonous. 
This arises, perhaps, in a good measure, from the 
singularly inartificial grammatical form of the lan¬ 
guage, which admits of no order but the natural 
order of ideas, and renders it dmost impossible to ' 
extend ^ sentence beyond a single clause, lliis 
quality of the language, assisted, probably, by that 
unfikilfulness in composition which is natural to 
the rude period of written language, unaided by 
metre, gives rise to the practice of marking the be¬ 
ginning qF eal-n sentence by a particle or particles, 
almost exclusively appropriated to this use, such 
as noWi andy theih moreover y &c. The perpetual 
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i^urS^nce of these,adds greatly to the monotony 
complained of. ^ 

• 'yhe Malay language, as now described, had its 
origin in the interior kingdom of Menangkabao, on 
Sumatra; from thence 4 t spread to the Malayan 
peninsula, and hefe, in all probability, received the 
cultivation which Reduced it to^its present form. 
Frdra the Malayan peninsula, it spread,by coloni¬ 
zation to tlie coasts of Ikirneo, and back to Suma¬ 
tra ; and some straggling adventurers carried ihe 
.partial use. of it to the coasJ;s of‘Java, Celebes, and 
the countries farther east. 

The grpat defect of* this ^anguagfi* for composi- 
tio/T, its simplicity of structure, is the vt*ry quality 
to which it chiefly owes its cuwency among fo¬ 
reigners. If is the lingua franca of the Archipe¬ 
lago, the medium of intercourse between the na¬ 
tives of those countries themselves, as well as be¬ 
tween the latter and every description of strangers. 
It is farther fitted for ready acquirement, by the 
•ffe<iuency of liquid tmd vocalic sounds, and by the 
absence of consonants of harsh or difficult eiijni| 

. ciation. In speaking and in writing, it has the same 
sort of currency, but a greater degree of it, that 
the Persian language has in Hindustan,’^ Thos^ 


♦ “ llic language (Malay )in these parts is TH) W'i4piden:ick 
than are the LatiAc, Arabick, and Schivonian ck'Cwhere.”— 
Herbert’s TraNcls, p. 
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who read and write a language, written in th^saiiie 
cliaracter with the Kolaii, pride thems(dves‘oii th^ 
circumstance, and view with some e()ntempt those 
whose learning is expressed in a profane alphabet. 

There is a surprising miiforraity in the language 
of all the Malayan tribes, both oral and written, 
a circumstance to be attributed ^to the similarity of 
their situations, and the stationary condition- of 
i heir manners throughout, since the period when 
tho^r language assumed its present form. The 
language of ihe people of Menangkabao, the pa¬ 
rent tribe, differs most from the rest. As far as I 
can judge, the best Malay is written and spoken 
ill the state of Queda, or Keddah. Here, at Icdst, 
the Malays are most anxious about the purity of their 
language, and most scrupulous in excluding foreign 
words. In the neighbourhood of the otlier great 
tribes of the Archipelago, the language is often 
corrupted by admixture with their dialects; and in 
the vicinity of former, or existing European es- 
tablisliinents, by a mixture of Portuguese and 
jDi^tch, still more incompatible with its genius. 



CHAPTER III. 


• LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF CELEBES. 


A tvide Difference betxccen the Languages iff the Eastern and 
Western portions iff the Archifelago.—Alphabet q/' Ccfchc^^ 
— Two great Languages sjwken^in Celebes* the Bugis and 
Macassar»—Character of'both.—Their Literature. — Speci¬ 
men of tlu’ir Poetry.—CoynpoUtion and*Derivation of the 
Jmnguages iff'the Eastern portion oj the Archipelago. 


[\iE moment we 'pass the island of Lombok, pro¬ 
ceeding eastward, striking features of* difference 
are, to the most ordinary observer* discernible in the 
manners, customs, and state of civilization of the 
people of the Indian islands. The great island of 
(rJelebes is the eemtre from which that peculiar 
description of civilization which characterizes .thjs 
portion of the Archipelago seems to have emanated. 
The eastern portion of the Archipelago has, in¬ 
deed, received improvement through the moi't ge*- 
neral sources of civilization, of which all the nations 
have partaken j but a more local on&^(Sgms to hiB'e 
likewise operated. 
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The languages and Lverature of Celebes, tfeoiigli 
in many features of resemblance partaking of th^ 
character of those of the more western countries, 
differ very essentially from them. The alplwbet, in 
the first place, takes a new character; the letters 
of which it consists taking a new form, as little like 
that of the Javanese as the latter is to the Arabic 
or Roman. The alphabet of Celebes consists of 
eighteen consonants and five vowels, to which arc 
added, sometimes, four supplemental consonants, 
being mei^ely four of the first eighteen aspirat¬ 
ed, and an additional vowel. It is singular tliat 
the peculiar «and tecknical- classification of tJie 
Sanskrit alphabet should have been adopted* in 
the alphabet of Celebes, though rejected in that of 
Java. 

Besides fthe dialects of some abject savages and 
of some tribes more improved, two great languages 
prevail in Celebes, the language of the Bugis and 
Macassars, as they are denominated by the people 
of the western portion of tho Archipelago, and 
from them by us $ or Wugi and Mangkasara, as 
they call themselves. The Bugis is the language 
of the more powerful and numerous nation, and 
t^he most cultivated and copious. The Macassar is 
more simple in structure, abounds less in syno¬ 
nyms, and i^s literature is more scanty. Both 

Vi 

partake the common simplicity in structure of 
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all tlN^ languages of, the .SsacKipelago, and are dis- 
tinguisiied^ above all, even the Malay, for a soft 
.and Vocalic pronunciation. Of the two the Ma^ 
oassV possesses this property in the most eminent 
degree. Except the solt.nasal ng, no word or syl¬ 
lable in either language ever ends in a consonant, 
and no consonant,* ever coalesces with another. 
The organs of the people seem hardly .capable of 
pronouncing a consonant so situated, so that even 
foreign words, when used, or adopted in the kn- 
jijuage, must undergo the Jchar/ge implied in this 
principle of orthoepy, whether tliey be from the 
guttural Arabic, the grunting Dutch, or the his- 
• sinj^ ’English. The best Macassar is spoken in the 
state of Goa or Macassar Proper,*and the worst in 
the princ?J)alft:y of "l\ii’atea, the inhabitants of which 
are, by their fastidious neighbours, accused of injur¬ 
ing its natural softness by an uifcouth pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

The Bugis are said to be possessed of a recon- 
cjite and ancient la<iguuge parallel to the Kajvi of 
Java and the Pali of the Buddhist nations; .bul 
the knowledge of it is confined* to a very few, and 
I have met no specimens. 

The learning of the Macassars, as already Men¬ 
tioned, is inconsiderable; but the Bugis have a 
considerable body of literature, which consists, of 
tales and romatiices founded on nationek^legends 
and traditions,—translations of Malayan and Java' 
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nese romances,-—historscal accounts of their^vraus* 
actions since the introduction of Mahometianism, 
and works on law and religion from the Arabic. 
All of them, from the most authentic accounts 
which I have been able tp collect," are characterized 
by the same feebleness, childishness, and extreme 
credulity, which 1 have ascribed to Javanese li¬ 
terature, and probably they are still more tame and 
infantine. When the reasoning faculties are less 
concerned than the passions, the poetry of the mo¬ 
tions of Celebes, who possess more individual ener¬ 
gy of character than any other people of the Ar¬ 
chipelago, an<d among -whoni women, in particular, 
enjoy privileges seldom yielded to them ahsong 
barbarians, may be expected to assume a more re- 
spee^ble character. The following love song from 
the Macassar, though under the disadvantage of a 
translation through the Malay, may still be ad¬ 
duced as evidence in favour of this supposition. 

“ J[-<et the world disapprove of thee, I love thpe 
still. When two suns appear at once in the sky, 
my love for thee may be altered. Sink into the 
earth, or pass through the hre, and 1 will follow 
.theev I love thee, and our love is reciprocal, but 
fate keeps us asunder. May the gods bring us to¬ 
gether, or tGijne this love will be fatal. 1 should 
count t^ moment of meeting morp precious than 
that of entering the helds of bliss. Be angry with 
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ide, or cast me asid^, stilf tsy love shall not change. 
Nothing but your image meets the eye of my fan- 
•cy, whether I sleep or wake. Visions alone are 
propitious to my passion; in these only 1 see thee 
and converse witlT thec^ • When I expire, let it 
not be said that P died by the ordinary decrees of' 
fate, but say that^^l died through love of tliee. 
What are comparable to the deliglit/ul visions 
which paint my love so* fresh to my fancy ? Let 
me be separated from my native country, and «t a 
.distance from thee, still pyilfeart is*n6t far from 
thee. ‘ In my sleep, how often am i found wan¬ 
dering about and going m ^search of'fhec, hoping, 
perchance, I mayiind thee?** 


The Bugis, as the most copious and ancient 
tongue, and that of tlie most numerous and power¬ 
ful peo})le, may he looked upon, reasonably, as that 
which has exerted upon the cognate languages of 
the eastern portion of the Archipelago tlie local 
ii^uence to which 1 have alluded. 

These tongues, as, for example, the language^ of 
Sambawa, Flores, 'Jlmur, Butung, Salayer, &c. inay 
be said to be corajmsed of the following materials : 
.—the original meagre dialect of each savage ri’ibe 
—the Bugis—the gre<it Polynesian language— 
the Sanskrit—the Arabic, with trifling admixtuves 
of the same ingredients' mentioned in speaking of 
the composition of the Javanese. The Macassar 
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and Bugis languages ^Vc a great many wp^'ds^ 
common, but they hav^e many, too, radical and in¬ 
variable, which bear no resemblance^ they are in-* 
timately connected, but are not dialects of one 
tongue, and the people.virho speak them are mu¬ 
tually unintelligible to each dther. The pro¬ 
portion in which the great Ifolynesian language 
enters into those of Celebes may be judged of 
from this, that in a short, vocabulary of the Bugis^ 
abeut one-fourth is discovered to be of that com¬ 
mon tongUcK It iinay be remarked, that words of 
this class, still current in Celebes, are frequently 
such as in the' languages of the westeni portion of 
the Archipelago have become obsolete, or are ap¬ 
propriated to more solemn occasions than those of 
eominon life. 

Of thc^Sanskrit portion of the Celebesian Ian- 

$ 

guagcs, the quantity, compared to that in the Ja¬ 
vanese, or even Malay, is inconsiderable. The 
words will be found to be mostly religious terms, or 
the names of substances, the use of which has bc^i^ 
introduced among the people from India. Every 
language of the Archipelago will be found to have^ 
ingrafted upon it a quantity of Sanskrit, propor- 
^tioiled to the extent to which it has been itself cul¬ 
tivated; or, which is nearly the same thing, to 
tl)e civilizatj/m of the people who speak it. The 
people Celebes, and their language, are less imi* 
proved than those of the western islands, general- 
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ly ; this accounts for'^he paucity of Sanskrit 
Jn their language. Their greater distance from 
the original source of that language, the continent 
of li^dia, will contribute to produce the same ef¬ 
fect. 


SOL. Tf. 



CHAPTEfR tC 

MINOR Languages of tf:£ 'archipelago. 

f 

The Javanese, tlie Malay, the Bugis, and Macas¬ 
sar, of which an account has been rendered in the 
three preceding chapters, arc the most cultivated' 
languages of the Archipefagb, Besides the many 
unwritten 'languages of negro and browa-»om- 
plexioned savages, there are many written lan¬ 
guages of tribes less powerful iind cultivated than 
the great cnations of Java, Sumatra, and Celebes. 
These ar.e the Batta, Rejang, and Lampung of 
Sumatra; the Sunda of Java, the Madurese, the 
Bali, and Lombok; and to the east, some Ian- 
guages written in the character of Celebes, tas 
.‘thpse of Sambawa, Butung, &c. Of most of these, 

’ copious examples are given in the vocabulary; and 
I shall content myself here with offering a brief 
sketch of one or two of those, concerning which X 
have received the best information. 

•, The SwnjJa is the language of the mountaineers 
of the western part of Java, of perhaps one-third 
of the area of the island, but, in round numbers, 
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jgrobably of not more tl?ar\ of one-tenth of its in- 
hahitilfnts. ' 

. I'he number of consonants in the Sunda is eigh¬ 
teen, the cerebral* d and t of the Javan alphabet 
being wanting, ^eside^ the ordinary vowels of 
the Javanese, thc^i^have several uncouth sounds, si- 
milar to those whi^!^ prevail in the Celtic dialects, 
and which, as speech becomes more cultivated, ap¬ 
pear in ail ages and countries to he laid aside. 
Contrary to the practice of the Javanese, a wwd 
©reliable may in the Sunda,begin w-tli a vowel % 
ifi^y two vowels may immediately follow each other, 
without any contrivance to «obviate the hiatus that 
. is tfed-consequence. 

Words are devoid of any inflection that marks 
gender, number, relation, time, or mode. The 
possessive or genitive case of nouns is determined 
by position, the first of two nouns being the go¬ 
verning one. Tliis seems an universal rule in the 
struct^jtv.of the languages of the Indian islands* 
-AiJidal property in. an object, is expressed by a 
distinct term, f boga^J importing this sort of rela * 


* ** This series of consonants is pronouifccd by tui^iAg 
and applying the tip of the tongue far back against the palate, 
which, producing aliollow sound as if proceeding from the 
head, it is distinguished by the term Murddha.cp% vjjiich Mr 
Halhed, in bis elegant grammar of the Bengal Iai;;;nage, has 
translated cere^ra/.’*—Wilkins’Sanskrit Grammar, p. 9 - 
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tion. The dative and ablative cases are express¬ 
ed by prepositions, and the objective or^ accu¬ 
sative cavse simply marked by tlie precedence of 
the transitive verb, without a preposition. The 
pronouns are peculiar. rThe ^enscs of the verb 
are Ibrmcd by auxiliaries, but these there are 
but two, one implying a peife^J past, and another 
a future. A passive voice is formed by prefixing 
an inseparable particle, (d:\) The verb is changed 
from a neuter to a transitive sense, by prefixing an 
inseparable particle Qma,') or, occasionally, by sub- 
joining another (aw,) or by both contrivance's united- 
These few words comprehend the grammar of this 
most simple and inartificial tongue. . 

Tlie dispositioxi, in the circumstances of society 
in the Indian islands, to form a* language of defer¬ 
ence and respect, is discoverable in the simple 
speech of the Sundas; but it is not carried far, 
being confined to some words of most familiar oc¬ 
currence, as the pronouns, the names pf.narts of 
the body, and of the relations a)f consanguiniij. 

There are no books in the Sunda langut^e, for 
the Sundas have no national literature. The,few 
who have any education aim at a little instruction 
in Arabic and Javanese, and even business is gene- 
indly conducted in the latter. 

. The JAlfiflurese is the language of the island of 
Maducsby and of the emigrants frqmi that island on 
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Java, in round numbers of probably three hundred 
thousand people ; a people inhabiting a poorer soil, 

' and more rude and needy than the Javanese. Ma¬ 
dura is separated from Java by a strait, in one 
place hardly two m les broad, yet the languages of 
the two islands aAi scarcely more like than any o- 
tjier two languages*'^!’ the western portion of the 
Archipelago. * 

All the'observations niade respecting the Sunda 
language apply generally to the rude and uncul¬ 
tivated diqlect of Madura. I'Jke it, its consonant 
sti^unds aVe, by two, fewer than t hose ol' the Java¬ 
nese ; and it has, like it, some uncouth vocalic 
•sitjiiiiTte Upon the whole, the language of the 
Madurese is a more copious and cultivated speech 
than that of the Sundas, as they arc themselves a 
more improved race. The refinement, oi its kind, 
implied by the dialect of ceremony, takes a wider 
range, and the language is occasionally the medium 
of epis<-''^iflf'y^orrespondencc. Still the Javanese 

u/e language of literature and important busi¬ 
ness ; and literary education implies a knowledge 
of it. 

The Balinese is the sole language gf the island 
of Bali, throughout all its states, and has been of 
late years spread by conquest to the island of Lom¬ 
bok. If the accounts we receive of iV'i popula-' 
tion of Bali can be relied on, it is spoken by half 
a million of people. It is a rude, simph.s and .pe- 
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culiar dialect, more improved,, however, than thh 
languages of the Sundas and Madurese ; and in 
particular, haying a copious and refilled language 
of deference, bori’owed from the Sanskrit and 
Javanese. ^ 

The language of law, literatr/6\ and religion, is 
the Kawi of Java, which, a^t^rittcn and taughl: 
in Bali, offers no new feature of distinction. The 
literature of the Balinese ^«eeins to be the same as 
th^ of the Javanese in the days of their Hindu¬ 
ism ; and* the ancrent \ndigenoiis legeijds of the, 
Javanese are as well known in Bali as in their pa¬ 
rent island. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE POLYNESIAN 

LANGUAGES. 

HesemhlanK Idtinem the tuhalc of the Languaj^es of the Indian 
Archipelago.—Resemblance in Sound—In Grammatical 
forin -In Idiom.-Rrdundancymn so^c Subjects (fnd poverty on 
others.—Great variety of Wr%tert Character.—Three Alpha- 
bets on Sumatra.—pne on Celebes—A current and obsolete 
Alphabet^ on Java.-—East'•msptar AlphaS?ts cannot he traced 
to Ike Hindus.—The improved Languages may be resolved 
into seven component parts.—Radical pttrtion of each language 
• distinct.’r-Lmn^uaggs numerous in each Country in the di¬ 
rect ratio f their Barbarity.—Arguments in Favour of an 
aboriginal Language tvilh each Trib^—Gteat Polynesian 
Language,—Pervades thetvhole of the languages of Polyne¬ 
sia ,— Words ffihi fi most numerous inthe most cul¬ 

tivated DJcJPUtd^Nature of this Class if Words. — Conjec¬ 
tures respecting the People if vJiom the Great Polynesian teas 
the Language.—Arguments in favour if Java being thew 
country.—Influence of' the Polynes\aii long priof to ihai of 
the Sanskrit.—Cognate languages.—Probable history of 
their Reciprocal hifluence on each other, illustrated in the in¬ 
fluence of the Malay on the Neighbouring Lauguages,-^Ex- 
atnples of that Influence, illustiated in the History of the 
Malay Language.—Sanskrit xvords admitted into all thf 
improved Languages, — P'^obable history q^its ihtroJuc- 
tion, and arguments in Support if the Hypothesis adduced, 
•—Katoif a recondite LanguagCj koxa J'ormed,—Sanskrit 
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ivords probabli/ in great part dixsci mated among the ot/i'" 
Languancs through the Langu'^ e of Java.—Introduce 
lion Arabic.—Its History and Exteni.—^Ils Genius 

vevy incompalibic xeith that f (he East-Insidar Ijon- 
guages.—Other OrientalLan<rn( e^es introduced into the Dia-. 
lects of the Archipelago.--Ti iingn. — Persian. — Chinese .— 
European Eanguages^ 

In the general character, particular form, and ge¬ 
nius, of the iiuiuincrablo languages sj)okeii within 
the limits of the Indian islands, there is a remark¬ 
able resemblance, while all of them d.iHer widely 
from those of every other portion of tlie world. 
This observation extends to every couiitiy, from 
the north-western extremity of Sumatra, to the 
western shores ol’ New Guinea, and may be even 
carried to Madagascar to the west, the I'hillipines 
to the eait, and the remotest of Cook's discoveries 
to the south. ^ The first point of similitude to 
which I shall refer, is that of sonn I or pronunciation. 
Twenty consonants and five vowels uio the great¬ 
est variety which these languages generally admit. 
Two diphthong sounds only are found. In some of 
the more barbarous dialects, to be sure, the vocalic 
sounds appear to a stranger more various; but a 
minuter acquaintance di^overs some of these to be 
no more than uncouth substitutes for more ordinary 
sounds. 


Arcbcologui, Vi>l. VI. 
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'The resemblance grammatical structure is not 
^ss curious. The laii^uages are invariably of sim¬ 
ple kructure." There Is not one toijgiie within the 
whole Archipelago of c|)mplex form, like the great 
original languages of Europe and Asia. The rela¬ 
tions of nouns areVonned by prepositions; the tenses 
of verbs by auxiliaries; the passive forms by the 
profixing of particles ;*and the tj*ansitive4>y affixing 
them in a*manner extremely analogous in all.'^ 

In idiom and genius the parallel is still iiiDrc 
complete and here, indeed, tfvb are less' surprised 
that the character of various tribes, however dis- 
tinct in their origin, yet fofmed under similar cir- 
-cumsiances, should have stamped a character on 
their languages, than when we fiifd the same cause 
extending* to fhe very sounds and grammatical forms 
of their dialects. Of similarity of idiom oiuTC^ample 
will be conclusive. The sun is ex]>i cssed in at least 
ten lang'uages of tiWw\*rchipeiago by a compound- 
epithet, whicirmeans “the eye of tiay.” Yet the 
w'ords are fre<pjently dissimilar in sound, each laii-^ 
guage rendering it by its own vocables. Ip all tim 
more improved tongues we discover, througiiont ,the 
same redundancy of expression on familiar subjecti^, ^ 
and the same poverty on iSghcr and more abstract 
ones. For the former, the Javmiese has often ten 
synonyms, and the Eugis six or seven, 4ihe ^ahiy" 


• The ailjoctho always follows (he uoiin j 411J ilio »i‘>t uf 
two nouns is invariably the govcrnini; out. 
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frequently four or five; but fox abstract words, parti¬ 
cularly such as relate to the operations of the mind, 
and which are .familiar in vhe most barbarous ages 
of European languages, th(^ deficiency of every one 
of the Polynesian languages is pitiable. For mind 
we have nothing but the metaphorical sense of the 
word heart; for miderstandmg we are driven to 
the Sanski it or Arabic ; for memory wc have no¬ 
thing but the verb to remember, used substantive¬ 
ly ; for friendship we f?y again to the Arabic ; for 
dissimulationy scholars have got up an awkward 
translation, meaning a heart au^ry ; for merit there 
is no word,at all; for modesty none but the one that 
expresses shame ; for integrity no expression what¬ 
ever ; for right j expressing cither just claim, or ex¬ 
pressing property, none ; for reason none ; for ar¬ 
gument none. * ^Whenever we press the languages 
of the oriental islands into our service on such occa¬ 
sions, we offer violence to theii grpius. The peo¬ 
ple are strangers to the modes of expression in 
jwhich such words are necessary, and when foisted 
into their language, the result is ambiguity or non¬ 
sense. The East-Insular languages, then, may just- 
Ijlje characterized as not copious, but wordy. 
There are no less than five written characters 
known among the nations of the Indian islands, 

-^ ^ ■ ■ - 

* Not one of the Kast-Itisular languages distinguishes be¬ 
tween air at rest and air in motion : there is, in fact, so t$a» 
iive (form for wind. 
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mentioning Aie Roman or Arabic charac- 
■^rs, the latter of which is of universal use among 
the nations ^hich spea^ the Malay,language; the 
Taglila of the Phillipp^nes, and the obsolete cha¬ 
racter of the Siindas 0 ^ Java. These five cha¬ 
racters are in f(h*m as distinct, and in charac¬ 
ter as unlike, as can well be supposed in alpha¬ 
bets which rc])resent languages so similar in sound 
and formafion ; and I see no rational ground for 
concluding that they are from one origin. How¬ 
ever we may. pretend to re£n(> o*n the difficulties of 
inventing alphabets, there is one fact which we 
cannot kepp out of si^it, tll^t all afphabets what- 
•evcr Have been inventions of rude and barbarous 
ages ; of ages so remote, tliat in all parts of the 
world they are beyond the reach of historical re¬ 
cord. There seems no cause to exclude'^ie bar- 
barians of the Indian islands from the list of those 
who invented alph‘ik3^a. Alphabets, like other 
great invention^ w ere, no doubt, th^ discoveries of 
highly gifted geniuses, who anticipated their time^ 
and nation by many ages ; and it would be unfair 
to attempt to trace their invention by referring to 

the isencral state of mind in the barbarous nations 
^ * > • 
which possess them. The great number of these 

alphabets, while no less than three of them exist on 
one island, has been looked upon as a singulgr and* 
puzzling fact *, biut it appears rather a proof of the im¬ 
perfect intercourse which existed in ejirly timc*s be¬ 
tween the different tribes or naiionsof the s^meceun- 
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try. The inhabitants of Sumatra have three distinct 
characters; but Sumatra is a great island little cul 
tivaced», and the intercourso(,between its inhabitants 
is very inconsiderable. Tli^ aboriginal inhabitants 
of Borneo are a few miserable savages, who never 
had an alpb.abet. The inhabitants of Celebes, who 
are not savages, occupy but a small portion of it; 
and, besides, from the geographical character- of 
their island, must alwavsi have been a maritime 
people, which implies considerable and easy inter¬ 
course. The two hatiogis of Java have, it may be 
alleged, but one alphabet; but then nine-tenths of 
the* population arc one*pebpie, and the weaker and 
more barborous were subjected to the more power-®^ 
ful anti civilized ) not to say that on ancient and 
rude stones we still discover, among the Sundas, 
the veSfi^iges of a national alphabet, supplanted by 
that of their conquerors* 

Attempts have been m^de to trace the written 
characters of the Indian islands to a rlindii origin ; 
but of this hypothesis it may be remarked, that 
' while the portion of the language of tlie Hindus 

which is contained' in those of the Indian islands is 

• 

distinctly from one origin, and bears the most uni- 
forin marks of identity among the most distant 
tribes, the^five alphabets are not only themselves 
‘dissimilar, but quite unlike to any ancient or mo¬ 
dern written character of India. ..The arguments 
used in favour of the Indian origin of the alpha-.;^^ 
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-Sets of the Archijjdago, are their being written 
^oin right to left, the principle of their for¬ 
mation, and* their pe|:;uliar classification; while 
their diverging from ithe parent alphabet, with 
their own dissimilarity,Siye left to be accounted for 
by the effects of t^ne, and by the difference brought 
about by the practice of writing, in some cases on 
paper, or scratching, in otliers, on palm, leaves. 

The first argument isb not worth examining, or 
at least is fully refuted, by the circumstance of one 
of the five alphabets being \yntten, not from the 
right to the left, nor from the left to the right, but, 
fantastically, from *lheP Ifottom to the top of the 
. page.* Ill the principle of formation, the* only strik¬ 
ing similarity is in the consonants always implying 
tlte short wowftil a’tliough not expressed ; and with 


respect to the classification, this is not uniffCrsal, it 
happening that two of the alphabets, that of the 


Battaks and Javan’ese^ Relieved to be the most an¬ 
cient, and thc^atter, undoubtcclly, that of the most 
polished language, ^re not classed according to the 


Dewanagri order, but in an arbitrary manner. . It 
is curious to discover, at the sanle time, the alpha¬ 


bet of the distant island of Celebes classed on the 
Hindu principle. An additional argument may be 


drawn from the fact of inscriptions, in the true 


Dewanagari character being found in Java, anumg 
those in the national character. 

. The fact seems to be, both with respect to the 
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principle of fomiatioii and cl^sification, that thbj 
might have been modified on the introduction of 
Hinduism by the priests o^ that religion ; and, if 
we reflect that, in the early age of letters in every 
country, learning is entirely in the hands ot’ the 
priesthood, and rather an instrmneut of })riestcraft 
than of common utility •to the society, we can 
readily understand how easily such a modifleatipn 
might have been introduced. 

TTime, and the circumstance of wiiting, either on 
paper, or 'p^lm leaves, ^or bark, must be deemed 
wholly inadequate to account for the diflerence be¬ 
tween the ditPerent PolyncLian alphabets and the 
supposed parent alphabet. The alphabet of Java, 
is written to-day with little or no difference on 
Bali, and on Palembang in Sumatra, after the inters 
course 4r.SrVtween them has been interrupted for be¬ 
tween three and 'four hundred years, and although 
in Java the cbaiact^r be, almost always, written on 
paper, and in Bali invariably on thh Palmyra leaf. 

Any of the languages of the more improved 
tribes of the Archipelago, may be resolved into 
the seven following component paits: 1. The 
primitive language of the rude horde with which 
the bribe originated, which may be looked upon as 
the radical portion of the language. 2. The Great 
Polynesian language, a language which extends 
its influence from Madagascar to New Guinea anA 
the Sc^th Sea Islands. 3. The language of the ^ 
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tribe or tribes in^ its immediate neighbourhood. 

if. Hie Sanskrit, or ancient language of India. 

5. The Arabic. 6. A. few words of other Asiatic 
• « 

languages ; and, 7* A still smaller portion of the 
languages of Europe. * Each of these will demand 
some observation;^ 

In the infancy,of society, in every part of the 
world, men are brolteu into small communities, 
numerous*in proportion4:o their barbarism, and, as 
they improve, tribes and hordes become nations, 
extensive according to thefd<^ree of their civiliza- 
tion. Languages follow the same progress. In 
the savage state they ift'e'grCat in nulnber,—^in im- 

f _ ^ ^ 

.^rovdd societies few. The state of languages on 
the American continent, alFordsfa convincing il- 
lu'ktration*of 1:his fket, and it is not less satisfac< 
torily explained in that of the Indian islaiTfiS. 

The negro races, who inhabit the mountains of 
the Malayan penihsida^ in the lowest and most 
abject state oHSocial existence, thoi^h numerically 
few, are divided into a great many distinct tribes, 
speaking as many different hmguages. .Among 
the rude and scattered population of the island of 
Timor, it is believed that not less than forty lan¬ 
guages are spoken. On Ende and Flores we have 
also a multiplicity of languages ^ and, among the 
cannibal population of Borneo, it is not impyibabJe 
that many hun(lreds are spoken. Civilization ad¬ 
vances as we proceed westward; and in the con- 
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vsiderabJe island of Sanibnwa there are but fiv^' 

• • 

tonguesin the civilized portion of Celebes, not 
more timn four; in the great islantf of Sumatra, 
not above six ; and in Java but two. 

^ t t ** 

Abundant proof of tlve existence of a distinct 
language in each tribe, may adduced, llie 
languages are of course original and unmixed, in 
proportion* as circinnstanee^ have kept the tribes 
distinct. Colour, complexion, and physical con¬ 
figuration, have naturally kept the^iiegro tribes dis¬ 
tinct from* the brotvw-e^loured races, and their Ian- 
guages are, therefore, nearly in a state of pristine 
originality. The languages* sjwken by the negro 
races which inhabit the mountains of the Malayan- 
Archipelago, hafdly contain a word in common 
with the languages of the browh-coloureU civilized 
races, "khd differ so much from those of each other, 
that Malayan intcqireters must be employed to 
conduct the petty intcrcomrse which now and then 
takes place between them. Tl3' languages of 
Tambora, Ternati, Ceram, •and JSaparua, have 
hardly ^ji word of the more improved dialects of the 
Archipelago, and*differ, just as widely, from the 
languages of the negroes at tlie other extremity of*" 
the Archipelago. These are the languages of 
some of the least improved tribes with which we 
*are acquainted. 

The evidence of an original, language with 
eve^ primitive horde, is even to be discovered 
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stijl, in the more ^improved and mixed dialects. 
This is most remarkable in the class of wordig con¬ 
nected with the metaphysical structure of language, 
and ’which, from their very nature, did not admit 
of being displaced by foreign words, such as the 
substantive and (f^xiliary verbs; the prepositions 
representing the most abstract of the relations of 
cases; the terminatioti representing a.possessive 
ca^e, and the insepardblt particles representing a 
passive and a transitive signification of the verb; and, 
perhaps, abo^e all, the con^qfi’class oC [^articles. * 

' The merit ^f distinctly pointing out the existence 
of a great Polynesian •lahgflage, as pervading the 
•Indian Archipelago, belongs to Mr Marsdeii; of all 
the writers who have treated of the literature, his¬ 
tory, or nfanners of the Archipelago, the most la¬ 
borious, accurate, able, and original; and ^.^vious 
to whose writings we possessed nefther correct nor 
philosophical accents o£ these singular countries, t 


♦ “ Thi’ |)arti(l(‘s of every language shall teach them «hi- • 
iher to direct ai»d where to stop their mq-.niies, for«whereter 
the evident meaning alSd origin of the pottles of any lan¬ 
guage can be found, there is the certain source ot the whole^^ 
Diversuius ol Furley, Vol. 1 p, 1 ij. • 

f The learned Ueland poiifts out the extr inrlinary ctmnec- 
tion between the Malay, liie other lan^na^cs of the Archipc-^ 
lago, and the Madagascar, .but,he draws no iniporlantiir intff. 
resting conclu^ioii this singular fact.->—Diss. XL Dc Lin* 
guis Insuiaruni Orientuliiiin. 

VOL, K. 
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In collating the languages of the Archipelago, 
the most ordinary observer must be struck with the 
prodigious number of words in all the more civi¬ 
lized languages, radically and essentially the same. 
Such words are ninncrous* in proportion to the civi¬ 
lization of each tribe, and are few in proportion to 
its rudeness ; until, among the aittcr savages, ex¬ 
cluded bv circumstances from all intercourse with 
«/ 

the greater tribes, hardly a parallel word is to be 
discovered. ^ 

The firsi. point ki am investlgaticm into this 
curious subject is, to determine the nature and 
character of the class-of words which is com- 
mon to the more civilized dialects; but words 
of this nature are so various and extensive, that 
the selection becomes a matter of difficulty and 
nicety’ ’ Jf, on the one hand, words of this class 
be less essential to each language tlian its own ra¬ 
dical stock, they arc, on the other, more necessaiy 
to it, ai the language of an improved community, 
tlian the Sanskrit, commonly tlie medium of intro¬ 
ducing jwords more extrinsic and adventitious. 1 
would s.y, generally, that the class of words iridi- 
eating the existence of a great Polynesian language 
are generally such as indicate the first and ncces- 
sai’y great ste]»s in the progress of civilization ; ar- 
‘guing thence, that civilization and ipiprovement e- 
inanated from the people who spoke it. Tlie fol¬ 
lowing may be enumerated as examples;—thc^ 

flanies of useful plants and grains, such as riccg 

.10 
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iudian cdrit, sugar cane, &c.; words connected with 
the necessary arts; such as inodes of husbandry, 
weaving, tbctiames of the useful metals, and of do- 
inestic animals. The W’ord for weavings the shuUlet 
the umrp and the woof^ ^re, as far as my informa¬ 
tion extends, th& same in every language of the 
Archipelago. Irchi and gold are generally known 
by^the same terms j Itut silver and copper, of fo¬ 
reign introduction, are •usually known by a Sans¬ 
krit name. The domestic animals are commonly 
known by one general naiyie * while thd wild ones 
of the same l*ace, in those c'^mritries where they 
are indigenous, have d distinct naint in each sepa¬ 
rate dialect. 

Words connected with arts so Simple and neces¬ 
sary as to* infply rib invention, but which must at 
once have occurred to the most untutored oSvages, 
will be found distinct in each language., in such 
arts, the use of the rattan and bamboo, the na- 
tive and abundant growth of everj country of the 
Archipelago, is perpetually implied, and these 
plants, therefore, retain tlicir primitive names^in 
every separate language. 

One of the most striking examples of the iiiflu- 
ence of a general Polynesian language in the Civi¬ 
lization of the ruder tribes, may be adduced from 
a collation of the numerals of tlie different langiiii^ 

ft 

ges. We are i^ot to suppose that even the rudest 
tribes required to be taught the rudiments oj an 
art which has its origin in the very nature oh man 
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and language, but the extension and improvement 
of that art may evidently be traced td one source. 
The numerals of the more improved tribes are, 
with few exceptions, and making proper allowance 
for variation of orthography, the same in all. In 
all, however, relics of an original enumeration 
may be discovered. In the le‘ss improved, these 
relics are considerable in the lower part of**the 
scale. In a few, the original numerals continue 
utialtered so far ; but in the higher, all agree in 
in borrowing fronr th*e same source—from the 
great Polynesian. ^ 

Besides the class of v;ords now alluded to, a very 
considerable number of the most familiar and or¬ 
dinary words of every language will be found 
the same throughout the more cultivated langua¬ 
ges ; such vvords, for example, as sun, moon, star, 
sky, stone, earth, fire, water, eye, nose, foot, hand, 
blood, dead. 

The existerce of a class of words of this descrip¬ 
tion will hardly be explained by any influence short 
of domination and conquest, or of great admixture, 
which im])hes, in that state of society, nearly the 
same thing. 

*T ® 

As questions of deep and curious interest, it 
will occur to ask,—what was the nation whose lan- 


'I'hc subject of the numerals will be found discu|l||d 
moi1$ at length in another chapter. 
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•j^uage produced so strange and extensive an influ- 
* ence,—where its country,—what its state of society, 
—and what* its name and history ? 

, ‘On the evidence of language, we may pronounce 
as'to the state *of civilisiiition of such a nation, that 
they had made itome progress in agriculture,—that 
they understoodVhe use of iron,—had artificers in 
this metal, and in gold ; perhaps ma^p trinkets of 
the latter,—were clotlxjd \M'th a fabric made of the 
fibrous bark of plants, which they wove iij the 
loom,—were ignorant of manufaciiin’e of cotton 
cloth, which Was acquired in after times from the 
continent of India,—liM •tamed the cow and buf- 
falo,’ and applied them to draught and carriage,— 
and the hog, the domestic fowl, dnd the duck,—and 
used thdm fer food. Such a nation, in all proboj? 
bility, was in a state of social advancement beyond 
the ancient Mexicans; for they not only under¬ 
stood the use of iron,, and of the larger animals, 
which the Mexicans did not, but the wide spread 
of their language across many seas proves that they 
had made considerable ])rogress in maritime skill, 
which the Mexicans had not. * If they possessed 
the art of writing, and a national kalendar, the pro¬ 
bability of which will bo afterwards’ shown, "their 
superiority was still mpre decided. 

There is no living language of the Archipelqgo, 

^ V 9 

and still less 0 / any nation, modern or ancient, be-.* 
yond its limits, which can be denominated the pa¬ 
rent stock of the Great Polynelian laugua^. It 
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Wiis, in all likelihood, a language of the Archipe¬ 
lago itself; of a nation who inhalnted a favourable 
and centrical situation; and who, fi oni tliese causes, 
first emerged from the savage state, and were af¬ 
terwards enabled to di^scmiiialc civilization over 
the rest of the Arclnpelago in^/jiinequal portions, 
according as the various tribes were qualified, 
from distance, local situation, fertility or barr^- 
ness of territory, and even from fortuitous circum¬ 
stances, to receive it, 

Java, the only couRtr;^ which deserves the naftie 
of improved, and the only one whicji, to our know¬ 
ledge, ever had an extensive population united as 
one nation, is that country of the Archipelago to 
which I am inclined to look as the seat ol the an- 
^cient nation to which 1 allude. To the evidence 
thus derived^ from probability, we can add a few 
collateral illustrations from the source of lan¬ 
guage. In the collation of the languages of the 
Archipelago, wp soon diwscover a curious variety in 
the orthography of the sameMvord, carried, in¬ 
deed, OH some occasions, to such an extent, that 
it requires a knowledge of the principle on which 
tliese corruptions came about, and some skill in 
the application, to trace a word to its proper root. 

To ascertain the primitive stock of a word, 
there ?re four tests which may be applied: 1st, 
'llie manner in which commutablc consonants are 
used^: ^Jd, The manner in which one class of 
vcHffla .changed into another: 5d, The use of 
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•abbreviation in the derivative tongue; and, ^th, 
• Ulie figurative use of words in the same, when 

they can be ^lislinctly ^ced to a literal one in the 

* 

primitive language, I shall at )/resent consider 
the three first tests only, reserving my account of 
the third for tlwj discussion respecting the influ¬ 
ence of the mij^or and' ntighbouriiig languages 
o® each other. Tried by these tests, the lan¬ 
guage of Java coinos^the nearest to the pure 
source of the Great Polynesian language, and 
thence arises the presuniption, that was tlu' 
country oY the nation who spoke it. 

The most iisifal examples of gjmmutation of 
consonants are, re into* /v, d into /* into r/, 
ij intoj, and ch into a-, or p. ,In tlie more bar¬ 


barous lanf^iage^s wc find / corrupted into 7', 
p into J] and b into IValUy a stone^ m Ja¬ 
vanese, becomes in Malay lmtU9 Warlike a rhi¬ 
noceros, in Malay, becomes hadal', the same w’ord 


affording two-instances of commutation. Corrup¬ 


tions analogous to these are wlfat are made on 
Sanskrit words introduced into the vernacular’ 


languages of India; and it is a striking torrobWa- 
*tion of the argument in favour of the antiquity of 
of the Javanese, that, in other languages, Lliew Ma¬ 
lay for example, the very sjonc corruptions are 
made upon Sanskrit words, while, in Javanese, 
they are preserved uilultcred. It may b« worth 
while giving a few examples; Wicluiksana in 
Sanskrit is in Malay lijaksana ; *ti'ichawx be- , 
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comes hae^tara, kuia'tvargah, lalnrga; daksinu 
is taksina, hangsa, gangsa; and randa,janda, la 
Javanese, the oitlioj^i-aphJ’ of these v/ords is pre¬ 
served witli perfect purity, exactly parallel to the 
manner in which it pres^jrves words of the great 
Polynesian langutige. ^ 

In derivative languages, not tmly are the harsh 
consonants of the primitive language softened, 
but its broad vowels assume a more slender sound* 
Such cliaiiiges are, I believe, constantly effected 
in the English upon »^axon roots, and they perpe¬ 
tually occur to us ill comparing other languages ol* 
the Archipelago w^ith the Javanese. I take my 
examples from the Malay, tlie only language fami¬ 
liar enough to me to enable me to institute such 
a comparison. Here we iind the short u of oiir 
orthography changed into Italian i, long u into 
short u, or into i 'or c, and broad o into short ii or 
a. Thus idnnah\ tame, ii\ Javanese, becomes in 
Malay jinak ; pochot, to pluck up,' pachat ; and 
suruhy bctle pepper, sir eh, ► 

Of the disposition in the derivative language to 
substitute vowels or' soft consonants for consonants 
of difficult utterance, innumerable examples may 
be adduced. hJgantth in Javanese becomes ganteh 
in Malay, mliivis becomes blibis^ and ngdHdp be¬ 
comes hap ; u'oh becomes huah, and ros ruas* 
.Sometiiucs to obviate a hiatus a consonant seems to 
be interposed, and on tliis principle I account 
for in Javanbse, supposing it to be the root. 
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taking the following singular and various shapes. 
Ri Malay it is bras^ in Sunda hias^ in Bali bahas^ 
in Bugts we^asa, in Maeassar berasa, in Sainang 
bai/a^,^ and in Dayak bahas. Soine^of the more 
eastern languages* demand^ euphonic rules peculiar 
to themselves. B seems adverse to their genius 
that any word shmdd end in a consonant, with the 
exception of the soft nasal ng. It seems equally 
adverse to -the genius of* their pronunciation that 
one consonant should coalesce with another. Itjs 
in consequence of this tli^ffc we somet^iises see a 
vowel added or intervened, a terminating conso- 
nant rejected or commifteti Jfer the favourite nasal; 
so that we have, on this principle, hiilan*t\\Q moon, 
converted in Macassar into bulang\ kilat, liglitning, 
in Macassjft* add Bugis into kila ; gimtur, thunder, 
into gunluru / and, with some more violence Imn, 
dew, into wpung. I'his variety of Crthdgrapliy and 
})ronunciation may be contrasted with the singular 
uniformity of a word made up of what I may call 
the favourite sounds/)f the East-Insular languages, 

which for the vowels are broads?, anti Italian w,«, and ' 

• • 

/, and for the consonants w, /*, 7, .9, />, g and 
In words where these sounds prevail the uniformity 
is surprising. Maize is for instance called Jagtfng 
unalterably in every language of the Indian islands 
that I have heard of; a board is with equal iinh-- 
formity papan^ the sky langit, the earth ianoTi, and 
the eye mata. 
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If 01 ^ the philologiciil principles here assumed 
the Javanese fonn of words is to be considered as 
approaching the nearest to the speech of the an¬ 
cient race whom 1 have Supposed to have dissemi- 
Uiited its language and^ civilization over the other 
nations and tribes of tlie Archipelago, to enable us 
to consider that language cousi^itent with itself, vve 
must look upon it fj*om very early times as a ?vrit- 
ten language ; for it is a fact fully understood, 
that oral utterance and the ear are altogether in- 

t* 1 * Cv 

adequat;^^ the preservation of the integrity of 
sounds ; a fact nowhere niorq amply and {satisfac¬ 
torily ilhisLrtf/tcd than among tiie languages of the 
Indian islands, wliere those that have a written cha¬ 
racter preserve a surprising consistency, while the 
more barbarous wanton in the wiidesi- and liiost 


fai^a«tic corruptions. Two examples will suiHce. 
Ill every culth-Utod, or, whicli is the same things 
every written language, the moon is invariably a'//- 
i(tn or hiihm, but when they cease to be written we 
liave the fbilowing variations : in^ the Lombok, 
vlati ; in the (iorongtalo, ifkmo / in the Ceram^ 
ijukmte; in Dima, xairah; and in the Menado, 


thoroughly mangled, Iclehon, In the greater mini- 
hci* of the written languages U'lilii or hula is a 
hair ; in the unwritten we have the following whim¬ 
sical corj uptioris: in the Jhitung, ^vtltia ; in Go- 
rongtalo, tcoZ/o ; in Minado, ^uoufmk; in Ceram, 
r^:hura ; in Ende, abbreviated as well as corrupted 
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in the language of the Friendly Islands, 
tivftdu j in that of New Zealand, ruru >• and in 
tliat of Madagascar, volo^^ 

As^n argutnent against the antiquity of the Ja¬ 
vanese, and of Java being jthe country of the great 
Polynesian langudJi^e, it may be urged, that many 
words are common \o several of the Insular dialects 
not*known in modern Javanese; that in tjie Sunda, 
the lan^age of Madura*and those of Celebes for 
example, many words are found, which rather ap¬ 
pear to point out the Malay t|^an the Javanese as 
the more primitive language. M ost of the consider¬ 
able languages of the Arclijpelugo hsfve, as will be 
•pointed out afterwards, produced a considerable 
influence on each other, but the gTcater number of 
the words*in question are to be accounted for on a. 
different principle. They are, in fact, worda^of 
the great Polynesian language, sometimes become 
obsolete in one language^iid sometimes in another, 
according to the accidents of time and the caprice 
of manners, ^^or the satisfaction of the critical 
reader, I shall give a few excamples. Th^ fbljo\v- 
ing words of ordinary or familfar Malay, arc no 
longer known in modem Javanese, but occur in 
the languages of several of the suiToiiiuling triSes, 


* llawkesworlh's Voyiigt S? Vol. II. Cuok’s \ 

lU. Burney’s History of V'oyngos and DlNCovi-rii s, V'ol. ilv 
Madagascar, by llobert Drury, p. 
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and are certified to have once jbelonged to the peo¬ 
ple of Java, by their existence (amidst a crowd of 
words still current) in the ancient l^ngtcS^e, as wc 
find it both in maniik;ripts and on in^riptions: 

’ Sagakt, all; da7i, and ; ; lagi; y&t ; making 

the more, by so much the more; Mh, inundation; 
faseky sea, lake; iapiy border / takuti fear*^ tingit 
high, with many others. “ ' ' 

Even in the languages? of the distant island of 
Celebes, we discover words in current use, which, 
in Java, arc found only in books, and are obsolete 

on common occasions. The fate of some Sanskrit 

1 ^ <- 

words in the'‘different languages, though proof will 
be afterwards brought that all words of that tongue 
were probably introduced through the same chan¬ 
nel, will illustrate this in the most convincing 
mirier. In the modern Javanese, there are two 
Sanskrit words for one in Malay, yet some Sanskrit 
words are in Malay current and popul^, which in 
Javanese are either confined to books or obsolete, 
and a few occur in Malay which have no existence 

at all in modern Javanese, and for the detection of 
<* < 

which, we must have recourse to ancient manu- 
scriiits and monuments. 

The common circumstance of affinity between 
tlie languages, hoth^f the Indian Archipelago and 
Aust\;alasia, is the great Polynesian. I think it will 
be found, that the languages nearest to Java, in 

geog^iiphical position, or which poisessed in any rc«- 

• * 
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sj[Tect the easiest int^course with it, w^ll, in the 
ratio of these advanta^s, be found to contain 
words of 4he ’Polynesian. They are abundant in 
the JVJalay and other cultivated tongues of the wesit, 
decrease as we go eastwand, and most where there 
is most barbarislh, until, in the distant islands 
of the South Sea, h few stragglers only reacli the 
languages of the morfe civilized tribes,, and even 
these wanderers do not Yeach the dialects of sueh 
abject savagas as those of New Holland. 

Such are, the only argunien|s which iiAve occur¬ 
red to me for ascertoining the locality of the nation 
which has^ exerted such an •influence over the In- 
•dian islands; an influence which may be compared, 
within its sphere, to that wliich *the Sanskrit and 
the people who spoke it exerted over tlie languages 
and nations of Hindustan. The Sanskrit laii- 
guage exists indeed embodied in writing, while 
the Polyn^ian liyiguage, can be traced only as it 
is scattered over a thousand living^ diilects. We 
know from analogy* that a people, of whom San¬ 
skrit was the tongue, must^ have existed; must 
have made a certain and consitlerable progress in 
civilization, and spread their language and iip- 
provements over the continent of India; but it 
18 from these inferences, drawn from analogical 
reasoning alone, that tye form such concliisio)ifi,“ 
for we possess not even the most trifling record of 
such a people ^ .we know not when they floiirish- 
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cd; the geographical situation of idbeir country, .or 
their very name. If the avguments I have addu¬ 
ced for' ascertaining the situation of .thC' P^ple 
who spoke and disseminated the great B^lynesian 


language, be of any forcQ, we are in a istate of less 
uncertainty with resjiect to them than we are in 
respect to the people of whonei Sanskrit was the 
living speech. We guess at the countrj*' theydn- 
habitcd, and we trace the influence of their lan- 
gujige, arts, and institutions among the various tribes 
of the blast Indian isIo.s now considerable in the 
degree in which each country is near to it, or more 
correctly, as iw is accessibic j and now diminishing 
as it recedes from it, or is more difficult of ac¬ 
cess, until it cease altogether, where great dis¬ 
tance, or other cause of inaccessibility, have ex- 
eluded all connection. 

The supposition of a great East-Insular lan¬ 
guage, and, necessarily of people, of whom it was 
the medium of communication, is one of the very 
few facts which seem to carry, the history of our 
species to a great ant^uity, particularly if we sup^ 
pose, that, in common with other great original 
languages, it was a language of complex structure,, 
a ijharacter Ikom which every tongue of the East¬ 
ern isles has lohg ago more completely departed, 
than the languages of any other portion of the 


globe. 

The superior antiquity and extent of the inf!u» 
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cnce of the great Polynesian language on the 
vernacular tongues, *over that of* the Sanskrit, is 
proved by. the existence of the first, and the ab¬ 
sence of the second in the more secluded and in^ 
sulate^ ianguages,* such as^those of the savages just 
mentioned, and those of the South Sea islands, in 
which a few insulated and corrupted words of the 
great Polynesian exist ; but not a syllable of 
Sanskrit, as far as I kngw, has been discovered. 


In investigating a subject of so much obscurity, 
even such a discovery as ^fhis assumes *;ome im¬ 
portance. 

The prodigious ihultipMciky of languages within 
.tlie Indian islands has been already ^Icscribed, 
" and the decrease of their nuinbeif in the progress 


of •civilizatmn'has-been pointed out. We have 


seen nations of a^ few^ families with a language se- 


’ parate and distinct from those of its •neighbours, 
while populous communities have no greater num¬ 
ber. It is instructive and interesting to advert to 
the history of the joint improvemenJ of society and 


language, and to attend to the circumstances un¬ 
der which a community is increased, in streagA, 
number, and civilization, while the numerous dia¬ 


lects of the first savages unite to the formatiort of 

jt 

one more copious and* improved tongue. Such a 
history would be pretty nearly as follows:—On^e. 
tribe raised above its neighbours by circumsla^^ 
natural or fortuitous, wpuld conquer one or iporr 
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of thesq^^-^dopting, as in savage society, the con¬ 
quered as captives. The tribe v^ould be increased 
in numbers and strength to enable it tojindcrtake 
new conquests. The languages of conquered 
and conquerors would amalgamate, the latter chief¬ 
ly giving it its form and clmracter* \ Progressive 
conquests of thi§ nature would, in the course of 
ages, though after many revei'ses and fluctuations, 
reduce a country under the away of ,one people, 
and reduce to one its many dialects. The neces¬ 
sity of supporting an jiicreasing population would 
be the incentive to indu^try, invention, and im¬ 
provement, and, in this* manrier, we can trace the 
progress 6f the savage state to semi-barbarism, un¬ 
til some natural ^obstacle, as the barrier of seas and' 
mountains, interrupted the gec^raphicahprogress of 
improvement. T his, in short, is the progress of so¬ 
ciety in evpry ptJi t of the w^yrld; but, as an examina¬ 
tion of its consequences will tend to make us bet¬ 
ter accpiainted with the state of society in the In¬ 
dian Islands, £ shall illustrate the subject with a 
few" examples :—Nine-tenths of the population of 
Java spe^ the same language, and this portion 
occupies the whole of the low and fertile portibn 
of the island. The mountainous nature of the 
country occuj^d by the remaining tenth has lun- 
dered them from being subjected, and has kept 
their language distinct. The conquests and lan¬ 
guage of the Javanese have penetrated as far as 
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they could; for the whoje accessible part of the 
*coast of the island has been occupied by them, 

- even where it runs parallel witdi the mountainous 
districts of the Sundas. The straits "Which are the 
boundaries between Java, and the islands of Bali 
and Madura have preserved to the two latter a 
separate language. In Celebes, the fertile and 
occupied portion of the island is divided unequally 
between two nations, the Bugis and Macassars. 
Nothing but the natural barrier of their moun¬ 
tains could have saved thejanguage and* indepen¬ 
dence of the Macassars. As to the smaller tribes, 
from the unfavour^leite^ of their skuation, some- 
.times’occupying a sterile soil, sometimes inaccessi¬ 
ble to each other through forests, livers, or marshes, 
and alwa^ struggling for existence, no one na¬ 
tion among them has emerged from the savage state 
to subjugate its neighbours, and take *tbo lead in 
the march of civilization. They are, corM^equeut- 
ly, as already tfes(.*ribed, divided into numerous 
petty tribes, each speaking a distinct language. 

It is by conquest only that we can suppose the 
languages of rude nations to {)rodube a material iiitiu- 
eilce upon each other, and the notion of pavtiai and 
occasional subjugation is not excluded by such cir¬ 
cumstances, as ultimately prove obstacles to the union 
of two or more tribes, to tlie fonnation of one nation ‘ 

* m . 'i‘ .9 

and one language. An oscillation ot })aFtiar and 
temporary conquests is constantly going fbrw Jird, 

VOL. IT. c * • 
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which produces important ehPeet,s upon the langua^ 
of the weaker party, though the unskilfulness and 
weakness which belong to this condition society, 
incapacitate the parties from making pcrnjsment 
conquests under circumstances of any dificulty. 
In this maimer we account ratiofially for the great 
number of words common to all the neighbouring 
languages. It is the language of the more power¬ 
ful and civilized tribe, which naturally imposes words 
upon the weaker; Sometimes this communication 
is direct,' kut at otlyersi no doubt, k is received iu- 
temiediatcly; a princijde on which it is, often, more 
reasonable add cousistqpt t6 explain the wide-S}>read 
connection w'hieh we perceive, than by supposing 
enterprises and ‘adventures of difhculty^ incompati¬ 
ble with the genius of barbarisms. have, how¬ 
ever* positive and unquestionable evidence to assure 
us, that, from the more considerable nations of the* 
Archipelago, expedition;^ of no inconsiderable ex¬ 
tent, have been at times undertaken,, both for set- 
tlement and conquest, l Javanese have had 
.their expeditions to Borneo, to Sumatra, and the Pe¬ 
ninsula ; the Malays to the Malayan Peninsula and 
^to Borneo; and the Bugis to Java, Sumatra, Born'eo, 
and the Peninsula,—^though the influence of the 
latter, or that bf their language, towards fhe west, has 
• been inconsidemble. The extraordinary facility of 
maritime enterprise, in the tranquil safe navigation 

of the Indian islands, and the difHculties so frequent- 

11 
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ly interposed , to communication by land, caused by 
’deep forests, impenetrable morasses, or inaccessible 
monntmps, ought to be steadily kept in remem¬ 
brance in a discussion of this nature. ’JHie inha- 
bitants of the Axchipelivgo are, in short, a people 
of maritime habits, and we expect that 
^their movements shall be directed by this principle. 
They have not the means of emigrating by land. 
They have not, like thcf Tartars, extensive grassy 
plains to march over with facility, and extensive 
docks or herds to feed them ^n their waifiderings. 

To afford illustrations of the nature of the influ¬ 
ence now referred to, 1 endeav^)ur, in a few 
shoil* sentences, to trace the influence of the Ja¬ 
vanese language upon some of*the neighbouring 
tohgues ; loolfing ih this view upon Java less as the 
country of the people who disseminated thb lan¬ 
guage which, in imitation of iSIr \larsden, I have 
called the Great ^Polyneigian, than as the source of 
a more modem and less essential injiuence. 

The Javanese seem to have made repeated tem¬ 
porary conquests of the Sinidas, and one of these.is 
matter of such recent history, that Europeans them¬ 
selves were witnesses to it. Nearly the same words 
apply to the conquests made of Madura. Of those 
of Bali we have no accurate record, but the tradi¬ 
tions of both nations are fpll of them, lliejeffeot 
of these conquests has been every thing short of 
imposing a new language, or of amalgamating^ the 
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inferior with the superior langufiges* Tlie Sondir, 
Madura, and Bali, almund not only with words of 
pure Javanese beyond any other languages of the 
Archipelago, hut they have adopted the most* ex¬ 
trinsic, artificial, and superfluous poi*tion of the Ja¬ 
vanese ; the duilcct of dejcrenci and resped^l'al- 
inost, word for word, as it exists in that language. 

The influence of the Javaifese upon the Malay 4tas 
been less considerable, buc great. Of the portion 
w^hich is common to the Malay and Javanese, it 
w^ould be n6 easy or possible matter to define which 
was received into the Malay from the great Polyne¬ 
sian language, and whfdh through the more modern 
vcrnaculju* language. The more radical and^neces- 
sar) may generally be considered as having come 
from the great East-Insular tongue; the more*in- 
cidental and extrinsic from the vernacular language 
of Java. Sometimes words received from the lat¬ 
ter source refer to some ^peculiar or local usage of 
modern Java, < when they may be easily identified ; 
at other times, the words are no better than the af¬ 
fectations of the learned, and may even be recog¬ 
nized by a fo/eign pronunciation. An additional 
influence oyi the part of the Javanese on tlie Malay, 
seems to haVfe been exerted on the dialects of some of 
the Malayan states, after their emigration from the 
Tareiit state on Sumatra. In the Patani dialect of 
Malay, J find, for example, many words of .lava- 
nese In familiar use, but which are unknown to any 
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•f the rest of the^ tribes. The following are ex- 
'amples : latvas^ old, of long standing ; hulufi, I; 
mu,'thou hilon, west; wetan, east; lor, north ; 
kidut, south; miming, angry; dMik, to hide; 
nmmah, to mastfeate ; hcf^igun, to mend ; tiba, 1. 
to fall, % to ai’five ; jupuJe, to take , suwek, to 
tear. Javanese tradition, in fact, of no very re¬ 
mote antiquity, describes the existence qf a connec¬ 
tion of a-very intimate'nature between Java and 
the state of Patani, on the eastern shore of J^he 
Malayan peninsula. • ^ • * 

The greater number of words common to the 
Malay and Javanese hfti^u|iges are, •however, of a 
more'radical and permanent character than those 
just referred to j and whether th*cy be of the great 
Pblynesiah lafiguage, or modern Javanese, seems 
of less consequence than to determine that the lan¬ 
guage of .lava, under whatever name,* and not the 
Malay, is the primitive, tongue. In words com¬ 
mon to both languages, it often h^pens, that tlic 
figurative sense of .a word only is recognized in 
Malay ; at other times, the Malay wor4 is a cle- 
rivative from some Javanese root; and, occasional¬ 
ly, the Malay word, which appears, at first view^ a 
simple word, is a compounded one in Javanese, 
the component parts of which have no existence 
in the former language. ^ A few examples of each’ 
will, I think, satisfy the reader of the originality 
of the Javanese. The literal sense of the word 
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nijidamy in Javanese, is fructification, or the act of 
forming fruit; and its figurative, conception or 
pregnancy. Its figurative sense only is known in 
Malay, in the corruption of the word, idam, Lan- 
chang means literally, in^Javanese, to run aJlead, 
to run before another; and, figuratively, to antici¬ 
pate. In the latter sense only vve have it in Ma¬ 
lay. Mvjnr and mafang^ iii Javanese, in their li¬ 
teral significations, imply, tlie one lengthwivse, and 
the other athwart j and figuratively, fortunate, and 
iiuliicky. ' in the latter sense only are thcy used 


in Malay. Suhu, a quarter qr fourth pait, 
both languages, is derived fiom mkUy the leg, in 



vanese, which, as well as bahu^ a shoulder, are me- 
tapliorically used to ex])ress that f'raetum. Stingy 
guU to hint, or insinuate, is a uietaj)iK)rica] use of the 
smie word, uieanjng the helers or antenme of fish 


or insects. 


In the literal sense it is not known in 


IMalav. Tlic VAind dttnuin, a fever, corrupted 

ar 

in Mal'iy dafmm, is derived from the Javanese 
word ticlam, cold, whicli lias no'cxistence in Malay. 


Tp understand this etymology, it is necessary to 
explain, that it is not the hot stage of fever, as with 
ns, and the people of’India, but the cold, which gives 
name to a fever. In Javanese, the word buruk 


means to labour; and huruhariy a derivative, n'ages, 
derivative only is known in Malay. Pagci'H'c, a 
tool, an instrument, in both langiiage« is derived 
frofl\a Javanese root gau'e to do, to work, Kaba^ 
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tchikan, goodness, in Malay and Javanese, is deriv- 
.ed from the Javanese adjective fjadniiy good. Pew- 
Jurilf a leader, in Malay, is a corruption of* Pr^’wnV, 
a soldier, or warrior, in Javanese, kself a deriva- 
tive from jurit, fvar,in Javanese —Bavhih andJwnV, 
tlie roots, in these two examples, are woi ds not known 
in the Malay at all. Varararay corrupted in Malay 
parwartty waiting woiiien, or rather a sort of mahh 
of//ortOMjr, is, as far as the Malay is concerned, a pri¬ 
mitive word, but in Javanese, is resolvable into its 

• 

component parts, p^ira, qfly used collectively, and 
raro, a maid. Gandarusay in botli languages, is the 
name of a medicidal plant,simple Jterm in Maiay, 
but in Javanese referable at once to its coinponent 
parts, gandety odour, and rnmy strong, an epithet 
which describes its most sensible quality. The par¬ 
ticles of each language, as stated in another place, 

IVill generally be found original ; but an example or 
two may be produced of the less familiar ones be¬ 
ing derived from the Javanese. Uie particle makuy 
noWy theiiy for example, is evidently a derivation 
from mangkay time, in Javanese j and the copu¬ 
lative, daily is a corruption of t4ie Javanese /izw^it- 
*self an abbreviation of lawan and Icala'u^aHy the 
root of which is the numeral kakhy two. • * 

Jhe influence of the Javanese upon the Malay 
%iay be traced after tlie period when the former 
a eceived its portion oflSanskrit; for words Vxist iii^, 
Malay, consisting jointly of a Javanese and San¬ 
skrit root* Gandapura, for cxs^iple, is name 
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of a plant, from the flower of which a perfum^ 
essence, in high repute, is drawn. It is composed 
of the Javanese word ganda^ odour, rand the San¬ 
skrit one, pura, a palace. Rontal^ in Javanese, 
the leaf of the Palmyi-a palm, usdd to write upon, 
is, in Malay, by a veiy^ common corruption, lontar. 
The genuine word is composed of row, a leaf, and 
tal, in Sanskrit, the Palmyra palm. It is singular 
that the word rim had, iii' its simple unoompound- 
ed,state, been already corrupted into daun^ on a 
principle al^’eady exj^jlained, it being apparently a 
w'ord of the great Polynesian language. Had tlie 
com])ouud wee d been* formed by the Malays, we 
should have found it, not lontar^ hut dauntal. 
This subject will <1)0' renewed when 1 speak of the 
introduction of Sanskrit. 


In R superior fertility ol’ soil, and conveniency of 
situation, there seems to exist in Java a pennanent 


and eftectual cause for ascribing to its inhabitants 
a higher < ivilization than could naturally have been 
the growth of any other part pf the Archipelago, 
and to infer necessarily from thence, that the lan¬ 
guages of the people of Java, of all ages, must, in 
th(.‘ir timet;, have exerted the greatest influence on 

t 

those of the other tribes ; but this by no means 
excludes a minor influence on the part of the other 
•tribes, and each greater one may be proved to ha¥e 


ekerted a powerful influence on the languages of 
its iii^nediate neighbours. The Mahomedan re- 
iigioK was first introduced among the Malays, who 
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became^ in their turn, the chief instruments in 
J>fopagatiiig it throughout the rest of the Archipe¬ 
lago; Commpree and religion went together ; and 
tlie Malays of these times were not only the apos¬ 
tles ol* Islam, but the cliief merchants of the Ar¬ 
chipelago. Fron^ this double source, a considera¬ 
ble influx of Malay words has taken place into the 
languages of all the IVJahomedan and commercial 
nations o£ the Archipejago. They are, indeed, 
mostly, words relating to religion or commerce, 
and hence are readily detected. In Javanese, for 
example, we have the Malay Vord ma\am^ night, 
used in the restricted ►sense; of evenings counting 
time accot’ding to the Maliomeduu styie. Gofok 
a cleaver, or small hanger, ii? Malay, is applied in 
Javanese to the description of side-anus worn by 
the priests. T&tal in Malay means to cut pr lop 
ott* any thing ; in Javanese it is to»cirmmcist\ 

'ITic Bugis and Macassar languages alford many 
examples. They preserve tlie primitive words, 
for instance, for the^cardinal points bf the compass, 
hut, in commercial language, often apply the Ma¬ 
lay ones. Thu influence of the. Malay, in this fe- 
spect, though infinitely smaller, may, in its princi¬ 
ple, be compared to that which the Persian haSiCk- 
erted on some of the vernacular languages of con¬ 
tinental India. « 

We are accustomed tb look upon tlie Hindoos as 
a people whose religion admits no proselytes, and 
who arc interdicted from emigration by its ^cred 
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and inviolable precepts. Singular as is the frame of 
society among the Hindus, there can be no doubt 
but those who have impressed the public with these 
opinions have rather consulted the asseitions of the 
jh'amins than the principles of Human nature and 
the analogy of history. Such opinions will not bear 
the sliglitCvSt examination. Hindustan itself con¬ 
tains ten diflerent nations, ell professing the Hindu 
leliglon ; and the many nges belbre suoh a revolu¬ 
tion could liitve been completed, implies most ex¬ 
tensive conversimi and-proselytism. Actual emi¬ 
gration, among Hindus, is pi-oved I)y the existence 
of Hiiulu cok'iiies on? the‘ shores of‘ the Caspian, 
and by the abundant and uiiquestionable relics of 
Hindu maiinei’s,'language, and religion in almost 
every country of liasteni Asia. 'i iiis, indeed, is a 
point now too lirnily established to demand any ad- 
ditiomil evidence. Having premised these neces- 
saiy observations, we shall he the better €*riabled to 
understand and explain the hict, still sufficiently 
curioirj and interesting, of the existence of San¬ 
skrit in all the improved languages of the Arclii- 
jk‘lago. There are fi’cc circumstances respecting 
the existence of Sanskrit in the dialects of the Ar- 
chtpelago which may be looked upon as established, 
ii^kd from an attention to which we shall be enabled 


* A small Hindu culuiiy exists at |jrci>eut ai Malacca, and 
has existed there for The original settlers were from 

• J 

'i'elitrga. 
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id.forra some rational opinions rt-s])Lf;iing tlie nature, 

character, and extent of tlu* connection between the 

• 

distant Indian'isles and thccoiuilry cf tlie Hindus. 
First,. The Sanskrit exists in a state of as gt cat pu¬ 
rity as the articulation and alphabets oi* the /irehi- 
pclago would adnnt,. nearly uninixed with any ino- 
deni dialect of which it is a part, and apparently 
in a state of original pftrity. Secondly,#It is most 
pure in thC more cultivated dialects. Thirdly, It 
is abinidant in the direct proportion of the i«i- 
proveinent .of each language. ^ roiirthly,*It is pure 

and abmidaiit as each dialect of the same tongue is 

* • ^ 
improved,^ and rare and ro;a^i))t as tlfe language is 

common and popular. Fifthly, Where corruptions 
of Sanskrit words exist, the same corru})tioii per¬ 
vades all the (Tiflercnt dialects. It is only from u 
sober examination of the internal evidence Vhicli 
these prominent facts afford, assisted by tlie evi¬ 
dence which the .relics af ancient art and religion 
lend us, tliat we can expect to detepnine the man¬ 
ner in which the Polyiiesian dialects n ceived their 
infusion of Sanski’it ; for wx* cannot trust•!(» tradi¬ 
tion, and the barbarians, on both sides of the wa- 

ter, have no historical record of this or any other 

• " • 

remote transaction. 


The singular facts no^ stated respecting the 
condition in which Sanskrit exi.stN in tr.e latiguiu’-fs' 
of the Indian iijlands, lead me to imagine that tlie 
language was not introduced by conquest, but^pro- 
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pagated by the slow and gradual means of religious 

f 

conversion, effected, just as in later times, the Arabic, 
by the Malioinedans, tlirough the activity anci in¬ 
trigues of a few dexterous priests. The Sanskrit, it 
may be said, forms a more essential, newssary, and 
copious p(»rtion of the Insular languages than 
the Arabic; but tliis may be explained. The de¬ 
fects of the Insular languages had been supplied 
through the Sanskrit befo.ve they knew the Arabic, 
ai^d since then the advancement of societyin the In¬ 
dian isles has not been‘§iich as to render an influx of 
new words iiecessar}% even could the Arabic Iiave sup¬ 
plied what tlK* Sanski5!t did not afford. The most 
puzzling circumstance, at first view, is the fact of- 
the Sanskrit language not being mixed in the dia- 
lects of the Indian islands witli any living dialect 
of India; but this apparent difficulty tends, on a 
nearer iiispCetidn, to clear u]) the history of its in¬ 
troduction. Had any living tongue been intro¬ 
duced with it, we should have no doubt but the 
language had been introduced through conquest 
and subjugation, or comineixial intercourse. The 
coiKjuerors and the conquered mixing, would un¬ 
doubtedly liave mixed their languages, and we 
shbuld see not only the peculiar corruptions of the 
Indian dialect, hut, superinduced on these, theim- 
gerloetion of rtral communication. Even supposing 
the conquerors of the Indian islands to have been 

•I 

v<*ry nation who spoke the Sanskrit language, 
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a supposition perhaps too violent, as it would carry 
us* to a period of antiquity in Indian history on 
which even tradition is silciit, the Sanskrit lan- 
gua^je must, through the popular and oral coininu- 
nication which mast have ensued, have undere:one 
corruptions similar to those wiiich it has uudergoue 
in all the veriiacular tongues of India, and which, 
indeed, all languages npisl undergo wlien similarly 
situated among a harharoys people, unless when in¬ 
fused through tlie medium of letters, or, which in 
such a state of society is t[ft? s^^une tiling, through 
the priesthood. The class of \fords wliich has been 
admitted is not such as*by any means,to warrant us 
in the-belief that a popular intercourse existed be- 
tween the two people. The alfisiity between the 
two langu«ges*^ is, kideed, far from being radical, 
for the terms borrowed by tlie East-Insular lan¬ 
guages arc generally abstract wxn't^S, rendered iie- 
cessiuy to the people who adopted them in tlie 
course of improvement, and deliberately selected 
for the purpose, just tis wc apply ourselves to the 
ancient languages of I'hirope for technical terms. 
Ill some of‘ the less improved languages tliey ai*e 
seldom more than terms connected with the pecu¬ 
liar mythology of the Hindus. The class of words 
most liable to be introduced when two nations are 
mixed, is necessarily that of most familiar and con¬ 
stant application in the ordinary intercourse tff life. 
It is so far the reverse of this with the Insu- 
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lar- Jialects, that wherever Sanskrit words most 
abound, the language will be found to be the most 
artilicial and refined. The polite dialect of Java, 
or language.of respect, which is strictly a factitious 
speech, uses the Sanskrit liberally. The ordinary 
written language does the same, and the Kami or 
recondite language of the priesthood wantons in 
Sanskrit words nearly in a state of primitive purity- 
In some instances it is jj^possible to account for 
tlie caprice of language, for Sanskrit words extend 
even to the objects of sense. In Malay wc have 
kapala for tlie head’, in Javanese sir a for the same 
object. In Jjugis and Macassar, as well as in Ma¬ 
lay and Jiwanese, we have I'upa for the face, -and all 
belonging to the most common dialect, being, in¬ 
deed, tlie only words for these objects in all but^he 
Javapese. ords of' this nature are, however, ex¬ 
tremely few in numher, and are here adduced 
as exceptions to a general rule. Let us suppose 
the case of a few Hindu missionaries arriving 
among tlie Indian islanders for the purpose of con¬ 
verting them. It would surely, in that case, be a 
hopeiess task to attempt to teach the rude natives 
their language; prudence would at once dictate 
to them the necessity of aetjuiring the dialect 
of the country, and their own tongue would not 
once be referred to. When religious instimetion 
was lo ]»e given, the Sanskrit, the language conse- 
cTt^pd lo religion among all Hindus, would be had 
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recourse to. "Hiis would be stripped of its inflec- 
’tfoiis, and mixed w^itli tlie rude language of the 
people, and thus would be formed such a language 
as the Kawi, or abstruse language of .kva and Bali. 
From tliis lanjj’iftffc Sanskrit words would be dif- 
fused, in the progress of civilization and improve¬ 
ment, over the common speech of the people, losing 
a greater or less ^hare,of their purity as they were 
more or less trusted to oral utterance, or were adopt¬ 
ed by tribes more or less improved. ^ 

The historical fact seen^s^ to have been, that, in 
the course of the comnuM tial ‘intercourse by which 
the precious })rodifcts of *1114! Eastern islands have 
been •cont^cyed during all ages to India, Hindu 
missionaries came at various time?, into the Eastern 


islands, eliiiell}*fVom Tclmga,and that through them 
the Hindu religion and the Sanskrit language were 
widely spread over the Archipelago ^ but I shall 
not at present enlarge on this subject, us it will bo 
more f ully considered in treating of the history and 
antiquities of the islmuls. 

I have attempted to argue that Java was the 
scat from whence originated tho early civilizutuTn 
(rf‘ the Indian Archipelago ; and 1 imagine there 
is some grouud for believing, that, •tliroiigh "tfie 
channel of the Javanese, the other Eolynesian lan¬ 


guages receivetl, perhaps, the principal portion of* 
their Sanskrit. iSlakiiig every allowance fdr the 
similarity in seund and sense which must result 
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from the operation of those more general causes 
which tend to assimilate to such a degree, in some 
of their grander feattires, all the Insular lan¬ 
guages, there still exist coincidences and points of 
resemblance of so arbitrary a natuife, that they could 
only have bad their source in the mod ideations pro¬ 
duced by one tongue, whatever tongue that was. 

Before attempting to bring this directly home to 
the Javanese, I shall prodnee a few examples of the 
siipilarity to which 1 allude. Sahti in Sanskrit 
means power ; in tli'n Polynesian languages it 
means supernatural power. Putra in Sanskrit 
means a soiir; in Mss^lay k is*" son of a king or 
prince. We shall afterwards see how it is "in Ja¬ 
vanese. Laksa, ‘one hundred thousand, is in all 
the languages of the Archipelago 'only* ten thou¬ 
sand.. As to similarity in corrupted orthography, 
this is less tb bd* wondered at; hut, even here, we 
meet such examjdes of arbitrary pronunciation 
and spelling, that it is difficult not to ascribe their 
origin to one common source of error. We have, 
for example, Jigniun aloes, instead of agur ; 

ifagasari, the name of a plant, instead of nagahe^ 
sar ; Icuda, a horse, in place of gftora ; hatara, an 
avdtar, instead of axcatara. If we are to consider 
the Sanskrit words in the Polynesian languages 
coming from one source, we must imagine that a 
class of words, the very existence of w’hich implies 
some civilization and improvement, were derived 
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•/rom the most improved race, from tlic language in 
which the Sanskrit exists in the greatest purity and 
greatest abundance, and not from a ruder tribe or 
uidg[; meagre language, in which it exists but thin¬ 
ly scattered, lliis stroifg presumptive evidence is 
very satisfactory*; but more positive and conclusive 
testimony may be drawn from an actual exiimiu.i- 
tioii of the languages.* I have already jj^ oduced ex¬ 
amples of compound words in Malay, in which the 
Javanese and Sanskrit ar(^ united as conipiAflmt 
parts. Putro, a son, and ifiilrjy a daughter, in San¬ 
skrit, mean strictly the same thnig in Javanese, 
but beloi^ exclusively to ifie language^ of re^ct, 
from’ whence they have been transferred to the 
Malay, where they are used in the limited sense of 
pniice ami princess, or son and daughter of a king. 
'JHic word puja, prayer, in Sanskrit, becomes’in the 
polite dialect of Java which corruption of (he 
word is the only, form ui which it appears in ym- 
lay. Nagara is a city in Sanskrit; in the ordi¬ 
nary language of Jfwa the W’ord is picserved witli- 
out alteration ; but in the Ianguii.>:c of defeivncc 
it becomes mtgari; and tliis corrupt form, de¬ 
rived from the peculiar genius of tlie^ Javanese^ Js 
admitted into the Malay where the word has no 
other. 

In discussing the subject of a great Polyijcsia^i 
language, I havp attempted to show, that many evi¬ 
dences exist of a considerable degree of locai^ and 

VOL. IT. H 
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indi^'^ciious civilization in tlie Indian Archipelago,* 
wholly iiidependeut of foreign instruction; that the 
principal tribes understood the culture, of grain; 
the use of Iron, tin, and gold ; of the larger , iliii- 
nuils ; that they had a national kalendar, and pro¬ 
bably understood tlie art of writihg. If we con¬ 
sider how small ilieir progress has since been, be¬ 
yond what IS implied by this statement, we shall not 
tliink very highly ol’ tlie 6'xtcnt and value of the 


improvements which the islanders received from 
tlie Hiiitlus; and the catalogue of them will not be 
ditiienit to sum ii}). I'lie Hindus may have in- 
.strn|fed the islanders in the knowledge of copper 
and silvei'; perhaps taught them to tame the horse 
and eiepliant, which arc commonly known by San¬ 
skrit names ; instructed them iii the use’of cotton 
and of the I’abric maiiufactuied from it; in that of 
pepper, and the manufacture of a drug from the in¬ 
digo plant, and in the culture of some Indian Iruits. 
Finally, the Hindus taught the East-Insular tribes 
a new kaJendar, which became supplemental to their 
oyn vvitJiout superseding it; they modified their 
writing, gave them a new literature and a new re¬ 
ligion, fortunately unaccompanied by the unsocial 


and revolting genius of genuine llinduLsra. 

'Flic introduction of a portion of Aralnc has, as 
ki oUier siluatioiis, been, among the tribes of the 
Indian islands, the (onsequence of the adoption of 
the JVialiomedan religion. Into the distant regions 
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• f tilt* Archipelago the AJkoran was not introduced 
hy the ^vvord, and in the days of Arabian conquest 
;!nd enthusiastic but at a comparatively late period, 
iindjiy a few stragglinpj merchants. In the j»roud- 
cst days of Arabian empire, the maritime uuskil- 
fulness of the Arabs must have been unetjual to so 
distant an enterprise as the conquest and conver- 
sitTn of the Indian islands. 

The exact period of^the earliest conversion is 
not very well defined, but piay be generally slated 
at about five hundred years, back, T’he Malays 

were the first conyerts, and were followed by the 

• # , ^ • 

Javanese at a long intervahof a contury,and a half, 
and by the nations of (\*lebes lyt one ol two ecn- 
turies’. Of all the tribes of the Indian islands, the 
Malays are the most thoroujrli converts to Malio- 

V ^ 

medanism, and they enjoy, among jheiv loss zealous 
neighbours, the reputation of lieiiig good Maho- 
nie<laus, Fbey ^re tho only considerable nation 
of the Archipelago who have followed tlie exam¬ 
ple of the great Mahomedau nations of western 
Asia, in adopting the Arabic character, ^fliis ci^- 
cumstance gives a facility to the introduction of 
Aiabic in the written language, and, added to tl'yair 
superior zeal and longer conversion, is the cause 
why much more Arabic is found in the Malay, than 


Tlie liantatDcse ami Achiiicsc*, and poopic of Mindanao, 
do so also, but they are inconsiderable tvH.)CF, «• 
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iu any other language of the Archipelago. Still, 
llowe^•er, the harshness and variety of the Arabic 
consonants are so hostile to the few'soft and sim¬ 
ple sounds of the Insulai* languages, that the nuhi- 
ber of words naturalized in the ,Malay is very in¬ 
significant, and even some of these are softened down 
to the standard of Polynesian pronunciation. Mars- 
den, as stated in another plat^e, with accuracy con¬ 
siders the number of Arabic wor^s ad6pted into 
the Malayan, not to exceed twenty or thirty ; but, 
by a sanctiovicd pedai:^try*, a writer introduces words, 
or whole sentences, at picasurje, as is practised in 
all languages" of which Arabic is the sacred text. 
In languages, not written in the Arabic character, 
such a practice is generally excluded, but these, 
too, are not without expedients. When treating 
of rerigious topics, the Javanese priests write their 
native tongue in a modified Arabic character, and 
the nations of Celebes follow' a more awkward plan, 
often iiiiermixiug the Arabic and native cliaractcr 
in tlic same manuscript. Notwithstanding these 
contrivances, words are often so disguised, parti- 
culdiiy iu oral language, that it is only through the 
awkwardness of sound that we arc led to sus{>ect 
them to be aliens. I'he Arabic word muj&kdt is 
made, for example, pakat in Malay ; and Jekir^ in 
the ];;ronunciation of the Archipelago, U piker ; sa~ 
knbat is mhat, Uhe changes in ,thc Javanese are 
flic most violent of all, sometimes leaving hardly a 
feature of resemblance with the original. Sabab 
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Incomes in Javanese sawab ; sahabat, slcabat, and 
nqfkahy kalakah, whether in writing or speaking. 

The other oriental languages, which, besides the 
San%rit and Arabic, enter into the composition of 
the more improved Polynesian dialects, are Tc- 
linga, Persian, and a few words of Chinese. The 
Telinga has been introduced chicliy through the 
medium of commerce, ‘in the course of .the traffic 
which is still carried on, Und seems to have existed 
in very remote times, between the Indiaii islands 
and the kingdom of Kalufga^ the only name for 
the whole continent know'n to the Insular lan¬ 
guages. A few words,*1 ha^e no doflbt,^ have also 
been admitted in the progress of the conversion of 
the Indian tribes, and some in nnilving translations 
from the Vernacular language of tlie Teliiigas. 
Words of Telinga are most frequent in Malay* the 
Ihigua franca of commerce ; and it may,, indeed, 
be considered as ^singuliy*, that they exist in no 
greater number. But the case w ith tjic 1 clingas is 
nearly parallel to that of the early propagators of 
Hinduism. ITiey are not nmiieroiis enough for con;^ 
querors, and have, consequently, not ingrafted their 
tongue upon the vernacular languages. ^ Still they, 
consider themselves superior to the natives of the 
country, and affect to play the part of instructors 
in religious matters; but, in this case, it is ^the* 
Arabic, andnott^ieir own language, which, is called 
for. 'Phis affords a striking illustration of the his¬ 
tory and manner of the introduction of SaKskl)^ 
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The number of I'eiinga words in Javanese is 
very triding ; and even in Malay but inconsider¬ 
able. In the latter, the words are. commercial 
terms, and a few words familiar to their written 
compositions, but not adopted in colloquial speech. 
Some of the latter arc corrupt forms of Sanskrit, 
easily recognised by their peculiarity of tennina- 
tion. In^Javanese we have no words of this class. 
Here no word is found ^«'ith any other corruption 
than what may be traced to imperfect orthography 
or pronunt'iation. 

In the Malay only, we discover, probably, about 
a hundred words of iV/WAw, which crept into the 
language,* during the busy commercial intercourse 
which existed between the Indian isles and the 
Mahomedan states of India, after the' conversion 
of the islanders to IMahoinedanism. Some have 


made their way through translations, and, jierhaps, 
a few by a direct intercourse with the Persians of 
the gidj 

Of the oral languages of Chhia, a very trifling 
portion^ indeed, has been infused into the Poly¬ 
nesian tongues, notwithstanding the long and inti- 


mut'. intercourse which has existed between the 
people, and the number of Chinese st‘ttlers within 
the Archipelago. 'Plie languages have been hin- 
jdered from mixing, by difference of religion and 
manner^ on the part of the people, and of genius 
in that of their languages,—the one uncouth and 
l|||||gp|)ous, the other smooth and haimonious. 
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^ •. Among Europe^in languages, the Portuguese 
alone lias exerted any considerable induenee on the 
Polynesian. laoiguages, and this is nearly confined 
to the Malay. The character of the Portuguese 
intercoui’se with India, was, from the beginning, 
widely different from that of other Ihjropean na¬ 
tions. They were professed conquerors, and sub¬ 
jugated and colonized to the extent of t^eir ability. 
They camfe into direct Contact witii the natives of 
the country, and caused the effect of llieir rtligic^us 
and civil institutions to be practically felt.* The go¬ 
vernment of other European nations has been a go¬ 
vernment of opinion *an(l,^nanageIfient, effected 
through the instrumentality of the natives of the 
country, in the course of which, the object seems 
rafher to have been to avoid a familiarity of inter¬ 
course, than to court it. The ditlerence is tlisco- 
vered in the effect produced upon language, and 
has been forwarded by .the congenial softness of 
a southern dialect, opposed to the roughness of our 
guttural northern tongues. The Dutch, in parti¬ 
cular, is so dissonant and so repugnant in i^ound fo 
the smoothness of the Insular languages, that 
few words of it can be articulated at all; and evcji 
the easiest are so metamorphosed, that it will defy 
conjecture to guess at them. Who, for example, 
can recognise in the Javanese word ratpani^ the 
Dutch words R/tad van Indie, the famous “Coun¬ 
cil of the Indies ?** 
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Account of the aeries o/ Vocabiilaties fonlained in this Wotfk. 
—Etrors in ma nij farmer CoUections. — Examples. — Voca¬ 
bulary the L,aiiguan€s of the Archipelago, 

< 

-I o rendeh* the subject of the preceding chapters 
more intelligible, and to afford the professed scholar 
an opportunity of judging Vor himself, as well as 
of the accuracy of the opinions which the writer has 
advanced in the course of this book, a series of vo¬ 
cabularies are appended. Tliesc are of various au¬ 
thenticity, according to the circumstances under 
ivhich they were collected. Those of the Javanese, 
Malay, Bugis, Macassar, Madurese, Balinese, 
Sun da, and Biajiik Dayak, were compiled by myself, 
personally, under such advantages, that 1 think they 
may be entirely relied upon. Of the rest, many 
hWe also been compiled under more favourable 
auspices than usual ; but it must be acknowledged, 
that, in general, there exist innumerable sources oi 
error in any attempts to compile vocabularies of 
• languages with which we are unacquainted,—from 
our own ignorance and unskilfulness,^—from the care¬ 
lessness,—incapacity, and apathy of the natives,— 
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;\nd from the inconjpatibility of the idioms of the 
liiuropcan and Indian languages. Ordinary voyagers 
are seldom or never to be trusted, and endless ex¬ 
amples of the ridiculous blunders committed by 
them might be adduced, l^or the reader’s satisfac¬ 
tion and amuscmdht, I shall quote a few examples 
from our own old voyagers and travellers. The 
lirsi specimen of the language of Java with which 
we meet is*in the voyagc*of Sir Francis Drake. It^ 
is called “ C’ertainc wordes of the naturall language 
ol’Java, learned and obser^^d by our n'eli there,” 
Jt turns out to be not Javanese, but a mixture of 
that language with Suiftla* qAd MalaJ. Tlie very 
lii'st wiord affords a striking example of the progress 
’ of error in matters of this nature. For silk, we 
have tile \^oriV*iiabitcJ»', whicli means a sash. The 
origin of this blunder is obvious. The s'iishes 
worn by the Javanese are usually ol' silk. The in¬ 
quirer, wishing for the native name of silk, pointed 
to a silken sash, and received the name of the in- 
dividual for that of the class. Tlic word dodt(cl\ 
which ought to have heeii||vritten dodof, is an in¬ 
stance of the same kind. It is ihterpreted “ blue 
crotb,” but moans properly the portion of dresjs 
with which the loins of the natives are Iisually gird¬ 
ed, and which is frequently of a blue colour. * In 
Ogilbie’s Asia we have “ a brief vocabulary of the 
Malayan tongu^” 1 know not wli|re obtained, 

* Drake’s voyage in Hakluyts V\»yag«o, Navigation*, itc. 
piCiirint, Vol. IV. p. 240'. 
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which abounds in the most extravagant errors of ail. 
Here are found such ludicrous interpretations as the 
following : sencieri, (self) “ all one 5*' nantc, (wait) 
** both harmyih (to sport) “ foolish 
mgum^ {agtifig) (a saint or sage,) “ a civil man 
macanan minumy (meat and drink) wedding 
hekeevy (a file, figuratively a miser) “ bounteous 
IboUy (mother) “ a grandfather,” and an'acky 
(child, young, progeny) a calf.”^ Sir Thomas 
Herbert's collection of Malay words is less extrava¬ 
gantly absurd than Ogilbie's, but still abounds in 
very ludicrous errors. He has camhiy (kambingy 
a goat) as thfc word f6s ox,” and for a gewt carboxv, 
(kdrbaoyj which is a buffalo. Some of his transla¬ 
tions put to defiance all attempt to trace them, as, 
for example, “ Is he not here?” beef; “ well 
done,” mrsa; “ let pass,” ganga ; “Hear hand,” 
gila. t 

* Asia, by John Ogilbie, Es^. his Majesty's Cosmograplier, 
&c. p 129 . 

f Some years’ travels into clivcrs"iiarts of Africa and Asia 
the Gre&Jt, by Sir ThoiDa#Herbert, Bart. p. 366 .—Some 
more recent voyagers are as little to be relied on. Forrest, 
who had a vulgar knowledge of Malay, interprets karntig- 
nsem, the name of the principal state of the island of Bali, 

the country of the rougk rockf knowing that harang com¬ 
monly meant a rocky and asam, snuvy which he thought, when 
in search of an etymology, he might alter into rough. But 
karang mcans^so an orchard or grove^ and the primitive 
signification Wasam is the tamarind tree, so that the com- 
pauiu is literally aad strictly “ the tamarind grovc.'^ 
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•. Making every allowance for en’ors of transcrip¬ 
tion, the orthography is so wantonly vague and 
false in all. these compilations, that it is not very 
easy^to conceive how the cars of oui' predecessors 
could have been so decciv^sd as to record them. 


In the following vocabulary the wdiole of the 
languages are ttsdiibited at one view under each 
word, and follow each lOther in their nutyral classes. 


The first* class comprehends the two great Ian- 
guages of the western portion of the Archipelj^go 
which have exerted the rAost extensive;* influeiice 


upon those of their neighbours. The second com¬ 
prehends the languages oT Jhe tribes "of the second 
order* in tlie same portion of the Archipelago, and 
the third a specimen of the langu^es of the savages 
of* lank ITair *and ’brown complexion of the same 


(juarter. The fourth contains the gi'cat languages 
of the eastern portion of the Archipelago, the Bugis 


and Macassar; theclass the secondary languages 
of the same quarter ; the sixth a sj)eciiiien of the 
languages of the South Sea islands ; and tlie 


seventh of the languages of the Papuan, oy woolly¬ 
haired races. 


Before concluding these preliminary remarks. Jit 
will be necessai'y that 1 explain the nature of \he 
sources from which I have drawn such parts of this 
comparative series of vocabularies as 1 am not my- 
sell pledged for the :iccuracy of. The most* copi¬ 
ous and perfect, that of the Lampungs, is extract- 
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c(l from the work of Sir Stamford Raffles, and its 
correctness may be trusted. The specimen of the 
Janguap;es of t he South Sea islands 'is .that of the 
Atui, taken from the third volume of Cook's, Voy¬ 
ages. It is, like .11 0 hers from the same and similar 
sources, scan y nd unsatisf ctorj. I'he selection 
of words in the original is extremely injudicious, 
and many,. * x> mpl s bear • internal evidence*of 
^ error and i norauc^. THe specimen of the lan- 
gOiige of 1 imur, tlu* most prevalent of the many 
dialects of „t]K‘ islainl, and of that of Rotti, were 
collected by TJeiitenant Owen Phillips, a gen¬ 
tleman well versed in ‘^he Malayan language, and 
their chief defect is their brevity. The specimen 
of the iangutige of the S.miang, or woolly-haired 
race of the mountains of the Malayan 'peninsula, 
was t\)llccted for me by the minister of the prince 
of Queda, a man of very superior mind, and cor¬ 
rected by my friend Major Machines, after Mr 
Marsdeii, among Europeans, perhaps the best Ma¬ 
layan .scholar existing. The oxamples of the Ma- 
dagusear.are from the well-known narrative of Ro¬ 
bert Drury, who lived fifteen years among the na¬ 
tives. It carries with it internal evidence of an- 
tiienticity, and the errors into which the writer has 
fallen are those only incident to an untutore4 and 
unlettered mind, errors in orthography and of un* 
ibkilfulncss in selection. 
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The letters o, c, and o, within hrackcfs in theJolloxeing 
cabuUiry,_ express respectively — ordinaryy — ctre’>on>a1 — 
and ancient. The numerals point out the arrangement J'the 
languages into clashes. , » , , 


English shy 
1. Jllianese (6.) lungit ' 
Javanese (c.) ngawiyat 
Javanese (a.) hakoso 



juaiantoro 


grigono 

Malay 

laugit^ 

f. Bali (0.) 

langit 

Bali (c.) 

aiighasa 

Madura (o.) langih • 

Madura (c.) 


Suiula (0.) 

langit 

Sunda (c.) 


Lampung 

langit 

3 . Biajuk 

lat:git 

4 . Bugis 

langili 

Maeassar 

langih 

5. limuri 


Rotti 


6. Atiii 

liairani 

7, Saniang 

kae^ 

Madagascar 

longitchs 


English star 
1. Javanese (o.) linlang 
Javanese {c.)lintang 
Javanese (aOtvanggono 
-■ suloro 


iNIalay 

bintang 

2. Bali (0.) 

biulaiig 

Hall (c.) 


Madura (o.) 

bintang 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (c.) 

bcAtang 

Sundii (c.) 


Lauipung 

bintang 

3. liiujuk ^ 

bittUiUg 

4. Hugis 

bi'Uoeng 

Macassar 

bintoeng 

5 . Tinmri 

fotoen 

Rotti 

du 

(), .Wal 

eiii Ul 

7, Samang 

hinting 

Muduga^icar 

vcihir 
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Englisli moon 

1. ,ritiinc.'<e (o.) wulanrumbulan 

Jav loese (c.) sasi 
Javanese (a.) chondro 
■ ■■■■■ sitangsu 

— — scteodoro rati, 
Malay bulan 

2. Bail (o.) buian 

Bali (c ) sasi 

M'ldura (o.) bulan 
Madura (c.) 

Suiuia (o.) bulan 
Sunda (c.) 

J^ampiing bulan 

3. lilvyuk bulan 

4. Bugis ^ ketang ' 
Macassar buJang ^ 

5. Timuri tulari 

Rotti bulak 

Atui niarama < 

. Siiniang *kachik 

Madagascar voicr • 

English SHK 

. Javanese (o ) srang nge-nge 
Javanese ^c.lsurv*^ 

Javanese la.) ba'.koro, rawi 
■I ■— prabonggo 

prabonggopati 
Malay mataliari 

. Bali (o ) matuinuhi 
Ball (c.) surya 

Madura (o.) are 

M»*dura (c*) ^ 

Sunda (o.) panan*f.oc 
Sunda (c.) 

Latvpung nvitagani 

. Biajuk mataridao 

. Bugis mataso 

Macassar niatalo 

^ Ivniuri laroli 

^ Kofti * lacloh 

6. “ luii, raa 

7. iig mitkatok 
Mada^iscar andro * 


English raini/otv 

I. Javaoese {o.)kuwung 
Javanese (c. )tejo 
Javanese (a.) 

Malay' ular-danu 
Bali (o.) byang'lalah 
Bali (d.) kuwung-kuwung 
.Madura (o.) andang 
Madura (c.) 

•Sunda (o.) kutombiri « 

^ Sunda (c.) , 

Latnpung goneh 

J. Biajuk liyu 

4. Bugis taru-uwe 

Macassar tara-uwe 

5. rimuri 
Jlotti 

f). Atui ^ 

7. Siimang 

Madagascar a war 

English * cefsl 
I. Javanese (o.) wetan timiu 
Javanese (c.) piirwo 
Javanese <a.) purwo 

t . - 


iM alay 

timur 

a. Ball ( 0 .) 

kangiit 

BaR (c.) 

wetan 

Madura (o.) 

temor 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

wetan timur 

Sunda (c.) 

1 

Lampung 


3. Biajuk 

timor 

4. Bugis 

alao, timura 

Macassar 

iraia, timura 

5, Timuri 


Rotti 



G Atui • 

7. Sumang 

Madagascar tinogher 
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VOCABULARIES. 


English xcest 
I. iFEyancse (o.) kulon 
Javanese (c.) kiien 
Javanese (a.) panchim 


English south 
1. Javanese (o.) kidul 
Javanese (c.) kidul 
. Javanese (a.) daksino 


Malay 

barat.' 

Bali (o.) 

kau 

Bali (c.) 

kuion 

Madura (o.) barah 

Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) 

kulon, barat 

Sunda (c.) 


I^impung 


Biajuk 

barat 

Bugis 

urai, barata 

Macassar 

ilao^ barata 

Tiniuri 


Roiti 


Alui 


Samaug 


Madagascar 


E'liglisli 

*iorth 

.favanese (o. 

.) lor 

Javanese (c. 

) ler 

Javanese (a.) utoro 


Malay ulara ‘ 

Bali (o.) budaja 
Bali (c.) kaler ■> 
Madura (n.) flaja 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) kalcr^ ulara 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampung 

3. Biajuk otra 

4. liugis muiiurang 

Macassar wara, utari 

5. Tiinuri 
Rutti 

6. Alui 

7. Samang 
Madagascar 


Malay 

Siilatan 

2. Bali (o.) 

kalod 

Bail (c.) 

kidul 

Madura (o.) 

lahoh 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

kidul 

Sunda (c.) 

parnangin 

rjainpiing 

salatan ^ 

3. Biajuk 

4} Bugis 

maniyang 

’ Macassar 

ilimurao 

5. 'I'iniuri 


Rutti 


Atui 


7. Samang 


Madrgascar 

atimo 

English 

earth 

J. Javanese (o.)lasah, bum! 

Javanese (c* 

) siti " 

Javancl-c (a*.) pratolo burnt 


pratiwi kesma 


butitolu 

Malay 

tanah 

2. Bali (o.^) 

tunah 

Bali (c.) 

guini 

Madura (o.) 

tana, bumi 

Madura (c.) 

'i 

Sunda ^o.) 

tancu, tana 

Sunda, (c.) 


Larapung 

bumi ^ 

3. Biajuk 

|)etak 

4. Bugis 

linoe 

Macassaar 

lino 

5. Timuri 

rahi 

Rutti 

dahai ' 

6. Atiii 

niotu 

7 Saraaag 

tek 

MaUagas.far 

toana .> 



VOCABULARIES. 


US 

English earthquake 
]. JiivaiK^e (o.) Ihidu 
Javanese (c.) lindu 
Javanese (a.) menggut 


l^Ialay gaaipa * 

2. Ball (o.) itiiu 

Jiali (c ) 

Madura (o.) gaiidug 
iXiadiira (r.) 

Snnda (o.) liiii 

^iinda (c.) ' 

^ Ljni' '111*; kukoU. 

4 . Bugis r.>ugn»n" 

iMacussar «rongroug 

5. Timiiri 

llotti 

6. Atui 

7. ^>amimg 

Madagascar i 

English /iin.'f (dr^j) 
1, Javanese (o.) dai.it 
Javau'jse [c.) daralaii 
Javanese la.j * 


Malay '.'firat 

2. Bali (o.) daiut 

Bdii (c.) 

iMadiiia (o.) darat 
^aduia ly.,) 
Sunda((j.) darat 
Sinida (c.) 

Ji. I'aajuk 
4 . Biigis 
2 »it!ia''-ar 
’5. 'J'iinuri 
Uoltf 
fi. Atui 

7. uiuaMg 
Mad^lgascar 


English island 
1. Javanese (o.) pulo 
Javanese (c.) iiusa 
Javanese (a.) nuswa 



gill 

Malay 

piiiab 

2. tiali (o.) 

pulo 

Bali Ci-.) 


Madura (o.) pulo giii 

Madura (c.) 


^Siiiida (u.) 

nusa 

Sunda (e.) 


1 .anipuiig 

pnlau 

3 . r>i:ij'.ik 

pulau 

t. Bugis 

iiv\ nkang 

Macassar 

livvukang 

5. Tinmri 


lioMi 


G. Atui 

motii 

7. J'aiiiang 


^Madagascar 

nosa 

liugiisli 

T^iountcin 

1. Javanese(o.) gunung 


Javanese (c.) v^ukir hardi 
Javanese ^a.) prawoto akoio 



lialdoKO 

• 

gill 

Ala lay 

gunung, bakit 

% Ball (o.) 

bukil 

Iia;i (c.) 

gunuug 

?wadiiru (Oi) 

gunung 

Al-idura (c.) 


Suiida (o.) 

gunung 

Sunda (c.) 


I,a!bpung 

rugok 

2. Biajuk 

bukit 

4. Bugis 

iiiuiigchonn 

Macassur 

luunge.liong 

'1 iinwri 

taniiik 

lloUi 

lakti 

a. Alui » 


7. Sainang 

fabing, ciiubuk 

Madagascar 

vohitcht 


dara 

nonto 

luiiian 

lull 



VOCABULARIES 


n9 


plain 

1» Javanese (o.) tStj's] Itorolioro 
Javanese (e.) lagii 
Javanese (a.) , 


Malay paclaflg 

2. Bali (o.) tiigal 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) tagal 
Madura (c.) 

Sauda (o.) <agal 
Huiida (c.^ 

Lampung landusi 
3» Btajuk 

4. Bugis padang.gue 

Macassar * parang 

5. Timiiri tachan 

Rutti mo * 

6. Atiii ^ 

7. Sumaiig 

* Madagascar 

FiflgHsh * stone 
1. Javanese (o.) watu 
Javancs^(c.) selo 
Javanese \a.) selo 
—. parang 


Malay batii 

2. Bali (o.) batu 
Bali (c.) watu 
Madura (o.) bato 
Madura (c.) 
8unda (o .) batii 
SVinda (c.) 


Lampung batue 

3. Biajuk batro 

4. Bugts balu 

Macassar batu 

5. Timuri fatuk 

Rutti batu 

6* Atui * 

7* Samang 


. Madagascar Torto 
VOL. II. 


laiglish sand 
1. J'tvuncse (o.) w^di 


Javanese (c.) waddi 

* Javanese (a.) 


Malay^ 

pasir 

>. Bali (o.) 

byas 

Bali (c.) 

pascr 

Aladura(o.) 

badi 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

gasik 

Siiiida (c.) 


Lampung 

hanni 

3. Biajuk 

buras 


kasi 

IV^cassar 

kasi 

5, Timuri 


> Rotti 


6! Atui 


7. Siiuiang 


Madagascar 

fasse 

English 

road 


1. Javanese, (o.) uaian ivrung 
Javancs<i(c.). margi 
Javanese (a.) 


]Malay jalaii 

2. liali (o.) * marga 
Bali (c.) jalan 
Madura (o.) jalajr 
Madura (c } lorong 
Sunda (o.) jalau 
Suiida (c.) 

J^ampuiig ^anggang 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bitgis iigang 

Macassar agang 

5 . Timuri 
Kotti 

6 . Atui 

7 . Samang 
Madagascar 
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VOCABULAHIES. 


Enfjlish tvatcr 
l.Javutu'Se (o.) b;tii)u 
Javanese (t,') toyo 
Javanese (a.) her, jolunidl 



tirto, vveh 


iiobgu, vva 

IVIalay 

ayer 

2. Bali (o.) 

yeh 

Bali (e.) 

toyo tirta 

Madura (u.) 

alieng 

Maduiu (e.) 


Sundit (i.'.) 

jehai 

Sunila (c.) 


4^11 pung 

uwai 

3. iii^nk 

dan uni 

4- Bugis 

uwai 

Macassar 

'jainc 

5. Tiituiri 

vehi 

Jlutti 

owgi 

6. Atui 

,evy 

7. Sainaug 

batcao 

Madagascar 

rawano * 

English 

rain 


1. Javanese (a.) uckii 
Javanese (c.) jawol^ javiah 
Javanese (a.) vvarsu 


Knulish river 
1. Javanese (lO kali 
Javanese (c.) lepen 
' Javanese (a.]| bangavvan 


Malay ' 

sungni 

5. Bali (o.) 

tukad 

Bali (c.y 

kali 

Aladuru (o.) songai 

Maduia (e.) 


Suiida (o.) 

vralungan « 

, *^uiida (e.) 

kuchui kali 

Latnpiiug 

batanagi 

3. Biajuk 

siingai 

1. Bugis 

binangae 

Macassar 

binanga 

5. 'ritnuri 

inotah 

, IJoUi^ 

laialak. 

(>. Atui 


7. ''amaiig 

snngai . 

Madagascar 


I'ingliS'li 


1. Javanese (o.) 

ruwo 


Javanese (c.) rawi ^ 
Javanese (a.) tasck 


JMalay 

ujan 

% Baii (o.) 

njaii* 

, Bali (c.) 

sabuh 

Aladura (o.) hojaii 

Madura (c.) 

8unda (o.) 

ujan 

Sufida (c.) 

lar ipung 

j-'ibong 

3/Biajuk 

ujan 

4. Bugis 

busi 

Macassar 

bosi 

5. Timuri 

\idan 

Kotti 

udau 

6. Aiui 

7. 

» 


■ Malay tasck danao 

'2. Jiali (o.) taluga 

liali* (e.) danu 

Madura (u.) subang 
ISladura (e.) 
iStiiida (u.) ranchuk 
Suiida (c.) 
lainpung datiao 

J. Biajuk 

i. Bugis balangc 

Macassar balaiig 

5. 'I'itnuri 
llotti 

6. Alui 

7. Suomng lant 

Madagascar 



VOCABULARIES. 


ISl 


• ^ Koglish sea 

1. '.TaTanese (o.) •i^goro 

Javanese (c.) sftgantaii 
Jifvancsc (a.) lanuidro 

T - . . jaladri jolonidi 

. . - lieri^owo 

Malay Jaiit ' i 

2 . Bali (o.) paai4 

Bali (c.) sugara 

Madura (o.) tasek lahot 
Madura (c.) 

>^unda (o.) laut * 
Sunda (c.^ * 

Lampuug lawok 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis tamparang tasi 

JMacassar ' lam parang 

5. 'limuri Jur , 

tlotli tusi 

6. Atui • (ai 

7. Samang ‘ laut 

Madagiiscar rcak 


I'inglibh ^od 
i. Javanese (o.) rob 
Javanese (c.) rob 
Javanese (a.) 


» Malay ])asang 

Ball (o.) biabar 

Bali (c.) bak 

Madura (o.) undor 

Madura (c.) 

Suiida (»..) *chahak 
Sunda (c.) 

I.anipung tukada 

\ Biajuk 

4 . Bugis J^unang 

Macassar bonang 

5. l imuri 
' •iiotti 

6 * Vtui ♦ 

7. Sauiapg 
Madagascar 


Efiglibh rmve 
I.Juvatfesc (o.) oiiibak 
Jarancs# (t.) aluii 
Javanese (a.) 


English ebb 
1 . Javanese(•>.) siirud 
J tvaeobff (e.) surud 
Javanese (.«.) 


]MaIay ombak 

2 . Bali (o.) ombak 

Bali (c.) 

INladiira (o.) uinba 
Madura (c.) 

5Sunda (o,) lambak 

Sunda (e.) ombak 

Lampung hombak 

3 . Biajuk 

4. Bugis bungbang 

Macassar bungbang 

5. Timuri t 

Kotti , 

6 . Atui 

7 . Sumang 
Madagascar oneaiar 


Malay • surut 
lijij (o.) niakahad 
Ball (r.) kahilk 
Madura (o.) mafah 
^laduiU (i.) 

Sunda (o.) surud 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampung lango 

3. Biajuk 

i. Bugis esa 

I^lacassar esa 

5. Timuri ' 

Hotti 

6 . Atui 

7. Samang* ^ 

Madagascar 
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VOCABULAIITES. 


English fire 

1. Javiincse (o.) g&ni iatu 
.favancsc (c.) brotno 
Javanese (_a.) dahouo hapi 

agni pavFoko 
_—. bahni liWi 

Malay ap* 

2. Bali (ti.) api 

Bali (r.) brahma 

Madura ((».) apoi 
Madura (r.) 

Sunda (o.) 

Sunda (c.) 

3. BiajiSk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Tiinuri 
llotti 

6. Ami 

7. ISainang 
Madagascar olTu 

English ihatcoal 

1. Ja\aiit'bt (o.) araug 
Javanese (c.) aiang * 
Javanese (a.) 


si;na 

apoi 

apol 

\11>1 

p-JW 

ahi 

nai 

* 

us 


I'.nglish tigh€^ 

1 . Javanese {o*) Awu 
Javanese (c.) “an ft 
JavaTtesc (a*) 


1 Malay 

2. Bali (o.) haon 

Bali (c.) habu 

Madura (o.) abu 
Madura (c.) 

Suhda (o.) lahbu 
Sunda (e.) 

Lampting 
Biajuk 
1. Btigis 
^Macassar 

6 . Tin’nri 
» Uotti 

‘(i. Alui 

7. Isamang 
Madagascar lavanuk 

English s7noI.r 
1. Javanese (o.) kukus 
Javanese (c.) kukus 
Javanese (a.) 


hambna 

awu 

awii 


tai in 


IMatay 

2, Bali (o.) 

Bali (e.) 
ZS^diira (o^) 
hfadura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 

If ^ ^ 

l^mpung 

3 . Biajuk 

4. Biigis 

IV^acassar 

5, Tiraurl 

^ RotU 

0. Atui 

icar 



arang 

aiang 

arang 

rohak Valar 

uiang 

salong 

chumi 

chumi 


hannying 


Malay 

o. Bali(o.) h Indus 

Bali (c.) \A\ku^ 

.\ladura (o.) okos 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) hamp 
I Sunda (c. 

Banipung hasali 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bnais umbu 

Macassar urobu 

5. Timuri 
Bolli ^ 

6. Atui 

7 . Samang e-d 

Madagascar kmbuK 



t 

TdCABULARIES* 


• Koglish ' air 
■ 1. ’Javanese (o.) , 

Javanese (c.) atilg^ 
J'avanesc {a.) iiudara ' 


Malay 

2. Bali (o.) 

hangin 

Bali (c.) 

■ 

Madura (o.) 

aiigin 

Madura (c.) 


^itnda (d.) 

angin 

Sunda (a) 


Lainpung 

angln 

3. Biajuk 

riw ut 

4. Bugis 

anging 

Macabsar ’ 

angiug 

5 . Tnniiri 

* 

Kotti 


6 . Atui 


7 . Siinaang 


Madagascar 

orugkin 

• * 

• • 

X^^nglish 

cloud 

1 . Javanese ( 0 .] 

I inego 

Javanese (c.) 

inego 

Javanese (a.) liinio 


jolodoro 

Malay 

let'ga a wan 

5 . Dali ( 0 .) 

mega , 

Bali (c.) 

liambtibn 

Madura ( 0 .) mega 

Madura (r.)^ 


.Sunda ( 0 .) 

mega 

Sunda (c.) 


l^ampuug 

aban 

3 . Biajuk. 


4 . Bugis 

rangmang 

Macassar 

rangroang 

5. 'I'imuri 

lalaihau 

Kotti 

hapgs 

6 . Atui 


7. SuDiang 


Madagascar 

nnlto 


ISngUsh dark 
1. Javanese (o.) 

Javanese (c.) pat^iiig 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay galap 

2. Bali (o.) putaug 

Ball (c.) 

Madura (u.) p&tang 
Madura (c.) 

Suoda (o.) • 


Sunda (c.) 


l^ampung 

killan 

Biajttlc. 


»4. Bugis * 

^Sasang 

iMaeassar - 

sasang 

5. Timuri 


• Kotti 


Atui 


7. Sunmng 


Madagascar 

myeak 

Knglisii 

ViiiTld 

1. Javanese (o.)aagim 

Javanece (c.) barat 

Javanese (a.) maruto 


pawono 


samironu 

Malay , 

angin 

'2. Bali ( 0 .) 

kalm 

Bali (e.) 

kanging 

Madura ( 0 .) angin 

I\ lad ora (c.) 


Sunda ( 0 .) 

angin 

Suuda (c.) 


Ijampiing ' 

angin 

S.Biajuk 

aiiging 

4. Bugis 

anging 

Macassar 

angiug 

5 . 'I'ltnuri 

anin « 

Kotti 

anin 

6. Atui 

raatani 

7. Suniang 

t 

Madagascar 

ornghid 


Ida 
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VOCABULA.RIES* 


English cold' ^ 

1 . Javanese^) fttis adam 
Javanese jaM4p 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay dingin sajttk 

2. Bali (o.) dingin 

Bali (c.) hasrap 

Madura (o.) chiilap 
Madura (e.) 

Sunda (o*) »tiis 

Sutida (c.) 

'l-jiinpung ngeson 

3. Bikjuk hadingin 

4. Bugis •, clhXke 

jNlacassar cUning 

6. Timuri malirin 

llotti nia!va.''Ufoh 

6. Atui ' toe 

7. Siimang 
31adagascar 

English dexv 

1. Javan*>M} (o.) auibun 
Javanese (c.) amb« u 
Javanese (a.) 


Maiay ainLuti 

2. Bali (o.) bun 

Bab (c.) 

Mad.iia(o.) abun, armon 
-Ma.'ura ('>.) 

Suuna (u.i 
Sutifia (c.) 

L'.impung 

3. bi<]]uk 

4 . 13 ; gls 

^ Ma^-uiiar 

5. *Tirn(':i 

Rotti 

6. Atui 

7 ^ aundew 


English . thunder 

1 . Javapes^^^) g 3 ”dug 

Javan^ (aO 


Malay ' . guntur, guniU 

2. Bali (o,) grug-grug 
Bali (c.) 

Madura (o ) gludug 
Madura (e.) 

Sunda (©,) gugur 
’ Sunda (c.) 

Laniputtg gugbh 

3. BUijuk 

I 4. Bugis guiilura 

Macassar gunturu 

5. Tiinuri 
Slotti 

6. Alui 

7. Samang 
Madagascar hotuk 

I'.nglish lioJihiing 
1, Javanese (o.) kilat tatit 
Javanese (e.) cbuleret 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay kilat 

‘i. Bali kaiep 

Ball (c.) 

Madura (o.) kiilap 
!\lailura (ct) 

Sunda (o.) kilat 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampuug 

3. Biajnk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

f. J'inturi 
llotti 

6. Atui ' 

7. Sdmang 

muiighaluckB 


ibuii 

imbon 

apung 
a pang 

1 


kilat 

kila . 
kila 
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VOCABULARIES 


13^ 


, Kagllsh man 
* I. *Ja vaniise (b.) H^ng J&laki ^ 
Javanese (c.) jsftHr 
Javanese ^a.)«kakung > * 

__ 

Malay ' laki • 

2. Bali (o,) muyani 
Bali (c.) lanang 
Madura (o.) Iklakeh 
Madura (c.) langang 
*Stind[a (o.) laJakkipantilgat 
Sunda (e.) * 


T.anipung 

hakas 

3. Biajuk 

hatoe 

4. Bugis 

iiruaui 

Macassar’ 

biiraiii 

5. Timuri 

matii ^ 

Rotti 

fa<i 

(||(Atui t 

tan no. 

7. Samang 

tuinkal 

Madagascar 

loyhe 


Knglish man {the spe.J 
1. Javanese (o.)W 4 ng 
Javanese (c.) tiyang jalmi 
JaTanesu(a.) jalmo 
——— . nianuso 


Malay oraug 

2. Bali (o.) jalma 

Bali (c.) jantna manusa 
Madura (o.) oreng 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda Co.) • juluma' 

Sunda (c.) 

Lunipuiig jalmo huLin 

Biajuk iiluh ^ 

14 . Bugis ' ,naowc 
^lacassaar- tao 

5. Timtiri aima 

• liutti • hahholi 

6. Atui • taata, taugata 

7. S^ag hiimme 

Madagascar hiilu 


• • • • 

English xnoman 

1. Javanese (o.) wadon 
Javanese (c.) <‘s1ri 
Javanese (a.) waiiito 

.... gallu 

— „ nanfidyo 

Malay parumpuan 

9. Bali (o.) Soh ^ 

Bali (c.) hesfri 

(*>•) h^biiuh 


Madura (c;) 
.Sunda (o.) 
Snuda (c.) 
Lampung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugik. 
Macassar 

a. Tirauri 
Rolti 
. Atui 
Skmang . 
Madagascar 


pstri 

avvenek 

luiibui 

lubawc 

niakunrai 

h.iini 

faitoh 

cna 

ivaWine 

badon 


1. Javanese (o.) attak* 
Javanasu (c.) putro 
Javanese (a.) suto hatmojo 
siwi 


O 


Malay ^ 

Bali (o.) 
Bali (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lampung * 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
]\lacassar 

5. Timuri 
Liutti 

6. A iui 

7. Sama^g 
Madagascar 


sunu 

anak 

pi^anuk 

oka putra 

aaak 

potra 

oruk anak 

ana 

anak 

ana 

ana 

oah 

anak 

nung ^iieg 
anak * 
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VOCABULAEiES. 


Engii&U virgin 

1. Javnnc^e (o.) prawan 
Javanese (c.) prawan 
Javanese (a.) k^nyo 

-- roro 

---- suhti 

Malay anak dara 

2. Bali (o.) tlaa 
Ball (c.) pravvan 
^liidiira(u.) prabaii 
Madiiva (c.) 

Siinda (o.) Jaojang 
iSunda (c.) 

I^ampung niuU 

3. BKjuk ^ 

4. Bugis . pranang 
Macassar ' prawang 

5. Timuri 

Uotti „ 

6 . Atui 

7. Saraaog 
Madagasv’ar 


English mother 
1. Jdvanese{a) hok mak ib^i 
Javanese (Ct) biyang 
r Javanese (a.j mata 


* 




Malay ' maj ibu bonda 

2. Ball (o.) rocme 
Bali (c.’; byaog bibi 
Madura (o.) bapuh ambah 
Madura (c.) 

Spnda (o.) induii ainbu' 
,Sunda (c.) ibu, 

Lampuag ina indok 

3 . Biajuk 

4 . Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
, liotti 
G. Atui 
7 . Sainang 

Madagascar rana 


indu amai 
indu 

angrung ama 

cna 

ena 

nuniuawake^ 
nia a. * 


English 

1 , Javanese (o.) 
Javanese (c.) 
Javanese (a,) 


Malay 

2. Bali (o.) 

B .li (c.) 
Madnra («.) 
Atari lira (c.) 
Sunda(o.) 
Siinda (c.) 
l^mpnng 

3 . Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5 . T'imuri 
Botti 

6. Atui 

7. Samang 
Madagascar 


father 

bupo puk 

roiuo 

sudarmo 

pile 

yayah 

bapa, pa 

nanang bapa 

guru 

bupah 

rutna 

bapa 

rauia 

ama, bapa 

a pang 

ambo 

bapa 

ama 

ama 

mudu tanne 
ai 

royyat-arber 


English grandchild 
1 . Javanese(o.) putu 
Javanese (c.) vyayaJi 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay chuchu 

2 . Ball (o.) chuchu 

Bait(c.) putu piitraka 

Madura (o.) kumpoi 


Madura (c.) 

Sutida (o.) inchu 
Siinda (c.) putu 
Lampung umpu 

3. Biajuk 

4 . Bugis chuchu 

Macassar chupkt 

5. T'imuri 
Rutti 

«, Atui 
7. Samahg 
Madagascar zaffa 



VOCABULAHIES. 





, English brother 
4 .'Javanese (o«) sajiulur 
Javanese (c.) sSdecfk 
Javanese (a.) fahudoro 
—. • silntono 


“T5- 

Malay sudhra 
iS.llali (o.) nyama 
Bali (c.) saratiton 
Madura (o.) taretan 
Madura (c.) sadulur 
^unda (o.) dulur • 
Sunda saderck • 

Larapung puagi^ muagi 

3 . Bitijuk 

4 . Bugis 


Macassar- saribfitang* 
5 . Timuri 
liotd 

(>. Atui . tuanna 


7. Buniang 

Madagascar royloyhe 


English youngferbroik&r 

1. Javanese (o.) adi 
Javanese (c.) ari 
Javanese (a.) rayi 
-yayi 

Malay adik 

* 2. Bali (o.) adi salii 

Bali (c.) hari rayd 

Madura (o.) alek 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) • adik ayi 
Sunda (c.) rai 

Lampung ading 

.'j. Biajuk ^ 

,1. Bug%^ ^ngrina 

MadKar ari 

5 . limuri 
» • llotti • 

13. Atui • trina 

7 . Sainaiig be 

MaSagascar 


English cider brother 
1. Javanese {o.) kakang 
Javanese (c.)roko 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay abang 

Bali (o.) ball 

Balr(c.) raka 

Madura (o.) kaka 

Madura (c.) 

Sunda (c.) kakang 
* Sunda (c.) 
Lampung kaka 

S. Biaj4.k 

4 . Bugm.. kaka 

Maetil^ar kaka 

5 . Timuri 
Rotti 

6 . Atui 

7 . Samang inak 


English bride Sfbridfgr, 

1. Javanese (o.) punganten 
Javan^e (c.) pangantcn 
Javane:.-e (a.) 


Malay pangantcn 

I. BaJi (o.; piinganten 

Bail (c.) 

Madura (o.) pangantcn 
Matliira (c.) *■* 

Su* da '^o.) puiigantcii 

Sunda (c ) , 

Lampung • inaju, buAting 

J. Biajuk 

J. Bugis bunting 

Macassar buntinir 

_ r... • ® ♦ 

b. iiinuri 
Rotti 
(>. Atui 


Madagascar 

. - 


7- Samarig 
Madagascar 


“ Of the wmie womb.” 


VOCABULARIES. 


tS8 


£nglUh 


child-in-lavo 


1. Javanese (o.) mantu 
Javaoe^ (c.) nmntu 
Javanese (a.) 


English Jlesh 
1, Javaneses fe.) ^agin«{’' 
Javanese (c.) daging 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 
3. Bali (o.) 

^11 (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
3Iadura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
T^iupung 

3. Biajuk # 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
llotti 

(). Atui 
7. Saniang 
Madagascar 


niunantu 

manta 

manto 

mantu 

luinantu 

mantu 


ittt 


pcsau 


English' bodi/ 

1. JavarKJse (o.) badan awak 
Javanese (cO^alin.. sariro 
Javanese ^a.) rogo 


> Malay 

2. Bali (o,) 

Bali (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (u.) 
Sunda (c.) 
.Lampung 

3. Biajuk 
; 1.. Bugis 

Macassar 
a. 'I’imuri 
llotti 
(). Atui 
7- Samang 
Madagascar 

English 

J. Javanese (o.) 
Javanese (c.) 
Javanese (a.) 


daging 

hist 

daging 

daging 

daging 

!• 

dagaing 

tsi 

asina 


nofuch 

<1 

hone 

Ixdung 
tosan ♦ 


Malay 

2. Bali (o.) 
Bali (c.i 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Spnda (c.) 
I^arapung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
Kotti 

€. Atui 
7. Samting 
Madagascar 


badfin tuboli 

awak 

raga 

bs^n, awa 

awak 

siilira 

badan 

badang 

badangkalc 


Malay 

2. Ba\i (p.) 

Bali (c/) 
Madura (<».) 
^Vladura (c.) 
Sunda (o ) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lampung 

3. Biojuk 
K Bugis 

Macassar 
.1. Timuri 
llotti , 

(). Atui 
7. Samang 
Madagascar 


tnlang 

tulang 

balung 

tfdang 

tulang 

tufam 

A 

hV, 

wuk^ak 

wokd 


^eng 

tbWler 


• “ The firm object.” 


VOCADULARIES. 

• English head Engli 

1.' Javatiese (o.) ftaden i. Javai 

Javaaese (c ) sirc^ \' . Javai 

Javanese (a.) murdo^. Javai 

- * mustoko - 

— <% ■ -— siro - 


TS9 


Malay k&pala 

Bali (o.) 

Bali (c.) sirah 

Madura (o.) cfa^tuk 

Madura (c.) sira 

l^unda (©.) Iiivulu 

iSHilda (cj^ sira 

Lumpuiig holu 

Vi. Biajuk tukulul 

4. Bugis wulu 

Macassar' wulu 


'i'inmri 
Ilutti 
6'. Atui 
7. S^mang 


Sira 

holu 

tukuluk 

wulu 

wulu 

ulu ^ 

langa 

epu 

kill 


Mudagascat luher 


English face 

1. Javaaete (o.) rahi 
JavaneHse (c.) wadono 
Javanese (a.) umko 
I.-'— waktro 


English e^e 
i. Javanese (o.) moto 
Javanese (c.) mripaC 
Javanese (a.) netro 

-. sotyo 

-— socho * 

Malay mata 
Bali (o.) mata 
Bali (c.) paniDgalan f 
Madura (<>-) mata 
Madura (c.) socha 
Suiula (o.) • mata 
8unda socha 


Lampung 

mata 

.*5. Biajuk 

mata 

4. Bugis 

^inata • 

Maccasstu- 

mata 

. 5 . Timuri 

mata 

* Botti * 

mata 

(>. Atui 

•mata 

7. Suii^jtng 

med 

Madagascar 

mossu 

English 

cor 


!. Javanese (o.) gobog kuping 
JavuneJSie (c.)talingan 
Javanese (a.)karno 


Malay 
2. Bali (o.) 
mir (c.) 
Madura (e*) 
Mndiira (c*) 
JSunda ( ■.) 
Siinda (c.) 
Lampung 
H. Biaj4k 
4 . BugiA> 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
Rotti 

6. Atui 

7. bumang 
Madagaacfur 


muka 

uiua 

rai 

muha 

budana 

bangat 

ntrayi 

puda 

bao 

rupa 

rupa 


Malay • 

Bali (o.) 
Bali (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madttra (c.) 
Sunda (ci.) 
Suiidii (o.) 
La.npung 
o. Ijiajuk 
I- Bugis 
Macca'.sar 
Timuri 
liotti 
a. Atui 
T. Sumang 
Madagascar 


tiilinga 

kuping 

karna 

kopeng 

kurna 

chilli 

chiippil 

chiuping 

pinding 

toll, talinga 

toli , 


papal au 
anting » 
suh 


* “ The jewel*” it u reserved fw iwinccst + I'he organ of sisht.” 
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VOCABULARIES. 


English nose 

1. Javanese (o.) »ang 
Javanese (c.) irting 
Javanese (a.) nasika 
- grono * 


English tooth 
1. Javanese4c>0 o^to 
Javanese <c.) wojo wahos t 
Javanese (e.) d&nto 


Malay iclung 

2. Bali (o.) kuuguh 
Bali (c.) hungasau 
Madura Co.) elong 
Madura (c.) grana 
Suiula(o.) -ining 
Sunda (c.) panainbung f 
^mpung egung 

S. Wajuk 

4. Bugis \ kaiPuru 

Macassar kamuru » 

5. Timuri enur 

Ilotti P*^nah 

(). Atui ’ eiheu 

7, Samang muk , 
Madagascar orung 

English mouth 
1. Javaitese (o.) changkani 
Javanese (c.) cha».gkam 
Javanese (a.) 


1 Malay' gigi 
2. Bali (q,) g'g' 

Bali (c.) untu 
Madura (o.) gigi 
Madura (c.) waja 
{>unda (o.) untu 
’ Sunda (c.) wawos 
Lampung ipon 
IJ. Biajuk kasinga 

4. Bugis gigi 

Macassar g»gi 
5 -Timuri nehan 

' tilotti nesi 

6. Atui 

7 . Samang yus 

Madagascar nifa 

English tongue 
1. Javanese (o.) ilat 
Javanese (c.) ilat 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay mulut 

2. Bali (o.) bungut 
Bali (c.) changkam 
>Iadura<o.) changkam 
‘ Madura (c.) ' 

Sunda (o.) sungut 
.Sunda (c.) raamah 
llampung 

S- Biajuk 

4. Bugis limura 

Macassar bawa 

5. Tiroari 
Botti 

6. Atui 

7. Sanmng ban* 
Madagascar vovor 


Malay lidah 
2. Bali (o.) layab 
Bali (c.) hilat 
Madura (o.) jilft 
Madura (c.) ilad 
SundA (o.) lata 
Sunda (c.) ilat 
Ijkmpung 

Biajuk ^ K 

4. Bugis liltt ,/ 

MacoSttUf lila 
■3. Timuri 
Rotti ^ 

6'. Atui 
7. Samang 

Madagascar MBer 


It is appropriated to prince*, f “ 

M 


orffan df imell. 



VOCABULABIES 


14.1 


,£iiglie)i hdXy 
K Javanese (o<) 

Javanese (c.) pSjah^tan* 
Javanese (^) g|irbo 


' ""V . . 

Malay prut * 

S. Bali (o.) basan^ 

Bali (c.) wat^ng 
Madura (o.) proh tabuh 
Madura (c.) 

Sbndn (o.) batang 
Sunda padaharan 

Latnpunir batona 
Biajuk 

4. Bugis batang babuwa 

Macassar • batang 
'i. 'i'iinuri kabon 
Botti tai-i * • 

(y. Atui ^ 

7-J^amang chcong 
‘ 'Madagascar troke 

English * leg 

1. Javanese (o.) sikil 
Javanese (c.) podo 
Javanese (a.) jang 


English hand 
1. Javanese (o.) tangan 
Javanese (c.) hasto 
* Javanese (a.) hasto 


Malay tangan 

2. Bali (o.) lima 
Bali (c.) tangan 
Madura (o.) tangan 
Madura (c.) asta 
Sunda (o.) Jangan 
Suiida (c.) panangaa 
Lainpung chiulok 

3. Biajuk tangan * 

4>*Bugis litna • 

Macassar iima 
5. Timuri 
Jlutti « 
fi.*Atui • 

7* Sainaj^g chas 
Madagascar longer 

English .fiftger 

1. Javanese (o.) driji 
Javanese (c.) driji 
Javanese (a.) jari 


Malay 
% Bidi (o.) 
Bali(c.) 
Ma^iira (o-) 
Madura (c.), 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Larapung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis ‘ . 
Macassgr 

5. Tirauri 
.Kotti 

6. Atui 

7 . Samang 

• Madagascar^ 


kaki 

biftis 

chukor * 
soko 
pada . 
bates suku 
sainpeyan 
chiukot # 
paki 

banking 
aeii 
betibu 
he, i4iwy 
chan 


jVialay jari 

2. Bali (o ) jilriji 
Bali (c.) banti 
Madura (o.) garikib 
Maduna (c.) jari 
Sunda (o.) ramok 
Sunda (e.) 

Lanipung ^ari 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis krcming 

Macassar jarimu 

• 5. Timuri 
Rotti 

O'. Atui 

7- Sumang, 

Madagascar 


* **'J^he iGcsptaele of food.** 
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VOCABULARIES. 


v'f' English blood 

1 . Javanese (o.) giteh 
Javanese (c.) rah^ 
Javanese (a.) ludiro 
- marus 


darah 
gateh 


Malay 
2. Bali (o.) 

Bali (c.) rah 
Madura (o.) darah 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) {jattiU 
Sunda (c.) 
Lampung 
8. BisQuk 

4. Bugis' 
jVIacassar 

5. Timuri 
Rotti 

6. Atui • 

7. Samang 
Madagascar raw 


rah 

daha 

dara 

jera 

rahau 

daU> 


English life 
1. Javanese (<fc) urip 
Javanese (c.) arip 
Javanese (a«) 


English 


death 


]. Javanese (o.) mati inodur 
Javanese (c.) pujahrf^edo pati 
Javanese (a.) praloyo 


Malay * 

2 . nali (oA 

Ball (c.) 

Madura (o.) 

Madura (c.) 

S^inda (o.) 

* Suiida (c.) 

Lampuug 
S. pjiajuk 
1. Bugis 
Macassar 
'Pimuri 
* U»otti‘ 

6'. Alui , 

7. Samang 
Madagascar 

English ^ femr 
1, Javanese (o.) katisnn f 
Javanese (c.) kasm apun 
Javanese (a.) 


9 


. Biajuk 
. Bugis 
J^acassar 
. Timu«i 
Rotti 
. Atui 
i . Samgpg 


mate 

mate 

mate 

matai 

mati 

kabis, 


idup 

bidup 

urip 

idup 

hirup 

hirup 

• 

idup 

habelurn 

tSllasa 

tuwo 

talasa 


Malay mati^mampus 

Bali (o.) mati 
Bali (c.) kachat soda 
jNIadura (o.) pati 
Iffadura (c.) seda » 

Sunda (o.) pacli 
Sfinda (c.) hilang * pupus 
Lampung diati 


monng» 
garing, ; 
masHm^g 
ramustr 


Malay damam 

2. Bali (o.) ngiid 

Bali*(c.) 

Madura (o.) gumigil chiUap 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) muriang 
Sunda (c.) 

Laiipung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Ti muri 
Rotti ^ 

7. Samang * 

6. Atui 
Madagascar 


Madagascar morte _ ___ 

T •» «»M«M to B«t *tfl» tap-**- 

4:;. (JoMnvbs, chilliness.” -* 



VOCABULARIES. 


'Tfcnglisb small'pox 

i! Javanese (o.) chachar 
Javanese (c,) cfaachar 
Japanese ^a.) kachukluan 
. 1,1 —. •• bongsor 

• _ 

M^ay katuftibui 

2 . Bali (o.) crawan 
Bali (c.) chacllar 
Madura (o.) chachar 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) kachukluan* 
Sunda (c.)^ kuris m 

Lampung kurisi 

3. Biajuk poro 

4. Bngis 

Macassar . pura 
,■). Timuri 
llotti 
6. Atui 
7« buoiang 
• ‘Madagascar krir 

English • vchereaf 
1 Javanese (o.) rojosingo 
Javanese (c.) rojosingo 
Javanese (a.) 


• 

Malay banan 

2. Bali (o.) raja-singha 

Bali (c.) 

Madnra (o.) 

Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) bangangan 
Stinda (c.) 

Lampung 

3 . Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
Rotti 

6. Atui 

7* S^ang 
. Madagascar 


English medicine 

1. .Javanese (o.) tombo 
Javanese (c.) jampi 
c Javanese (a.) usode 


Malay ubat 

2. Bali (o.) ubad 
Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) tatamba 
Madura (c.) jampi 
Surula (o.) ^ubor, taraba 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampung ubat 

3. Biajuk 

^.*Bugis pabalc. 

Macassar pabura 

5. Temuri 

6’? Atui 

7. SSmang 
3Iadd^ascar 

English lion 
1..Javanese (o.) singo . 
Javanese (c.) singo 
Javanese (a.) singo 


Malay 

siuga 

2. Bali (o.) • 

singha 

Bali (c.) 


Madura (o.) 

singah 

Madurai (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

singha 

Sunda (c.) 


Lampung 

'singa 

3. Biajuk 


4. Bugis 

singha 

Macassar 

singb« 


5. Timuri 
Rotti 

6. Atui 

7- Samang^ 
Madagascar 



VOCABULARIES* 


1: Javanese (o, l 
Javanese (c.) 
Javanese (a.) 


tiger 

roachaa 
slmo 
wogro 
sardulo ^ ^ 
ronrga-pati 
hariinao, riman 
samong 
machan 
maclian 
maeban 
roa-ung 


English * 

1. Javanese (o*) 
Javanese (c^) 
Javanese (u.^ 


halttnao 

machang 

machang 


taiyo 


Malay 
g, Bali‘(o.) 

Bali (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lampung 

3 . Biajuk 

4 . Bugis. 
]Macassar ** 

5. Timuri 
llotti 

6. Atui 

j. Samang 
Madagascar 


English hog 
J. Javatjese (o.) cheleng 
Javanese (c.) ch&tpangan 
Javanese (a.) wijung 
— waroho 

_ bahwL sukoro 

Malay babv 

Bali (o,) chdieng 
Bali (c.) bahwi 
Madura (o ) babi 
“Madura (c.) chclebg 
Sunda (o.) jurig, badul 
Sunda (c ) 




LVimpung 
Biajuk 
Bugis 
Macassar 

Rotti 
C. Atui 
7. samang 

Ma&gBScar lambo 


^baboi 

bawoi 

bawi 

bawi 

fahi 

bah 

bua 




Malay ' 

Bali (o.) 

Bali (c:) 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lanspung 
I 3. Biajuk 
4. Bugis 
Macassar 
J. Timuri 
llotti 
6. Atui 
, 7. Siimung 
Madagascar 


monJiCif 

katek 

katek 

w&noru 

rewondo 

palwogo 

kra 

bojog 


monyet 

kara 

bakai 

dane 

danc 


jayo 

wergi 


English bApth 
1 . Javanese (o.)kabu 
Javanese (c.) naabiso 
Javanese (a.) maliiso 


Millay 

2. Bali (o.) 

BaH (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lampung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
llotti 

6. Atui '• 

7. Samang 
MadagRiM^ 


karbao 

kubu 

mahisa 


mundtng 

babaa 

hadangtm 

tedung 

tedung 

karaw 

kapal 

kebno 

howlu 



VOCABULAllIBS/ 


EAgHsli cat 
}.*Ta.vancs;q (6.) ku<‘*»ing 
Javanese (C.) kuchiug 
Jav^tiuse (a.) danu 

Malay kuchVng 

2 . Bali (o.) meng 

Bali (c.) • 

Madura (o.) kuching 
IMadura (c.) 

Sknda (u.) uching 

Siiiula(c.)^ 
l^mpung * kuching 

3. IViajuk 

4. Bugis ineyung 

Macassar . nieyung 

5. 'J imuri baoah 

Uotti maioh • , 

C. Atui 
7. Samang 

• "Madagascar chaker 

English • dog 

1. Javanese (o.) asu 

Javanese (c.) sfigawon 
Javanese (a.) mi no sargolo 
__ chainuro 

• I l-M.-.— ^ 

Malay anjing 

2. liali (o.) chiching 

Bali (c.) angson-aligson 

Madura (o.) patck 

Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) anjing 

Sunda (c.) 

Lampung kachi 

3. Biajuk asoh 

4. Bugis asu 

Macassar kongkoiig 

5/rimuri asau 

Uotti bdusa 

t>. Atui * 

7. Siiniang ck 

. Madagascar ambotr 

Vjol. II. 


English deer , 

1. Javanese (o.) m&njaog^n 
Javanese (c.) sangsain 
^ Javauci-c (a.) 



Malay , rusa 
»2. Bali (o.) inrnOangan 

Bali (c.) iiiaynna , 

Madura (o.) imuijuiigan 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) unchal 

, Sunda (c.) • 

Lampung 
3. Biajuk 

4.45ugis jongi^ . 

• Macassar jwnga 

5. Ttniuri rousa 

Rotti «ous» 

6»*Atui 

7. Samang tasak 

Madd^ascar 

English rat 

1. Javanese (o.) tikua 
Javanese (c.) tikus * 
Javanese (a.) warset 

-miistiko 

_ - samusikQ 

Malay tikus' 

2. Bali (*>•/ 

Bali (c.) tikus 

Madura (o.) tekos 
Madura (<•.) 

Suiidii (o.) barut 

Sunda (c.) 

Xumpung • like* 

3. Bidjiik 

4. Bugis balawu 

Macassar balawu 

5. 'I’imuri 
Rotti 

i). Atui iorre 

7. Saroang 

Madagascar varUtrisfo 



VOCAPULAETES 



English goat 
1. Javanese (ol) watlus 
Javanese (c.) mendo 
Javanese (a.) meiida 


Malay 

2. Bali (o.) 
JJali (e.) 
Madura («.) 
Madura (e.) 
Sunda (^•.) 
Sunda (e.) 
Lam|juDg 

3. Biajuk 

4. Buc'is. • 
AlAc&ss&r 

6. Timuri 
llotti 

6. Afui 

7. Saniang 
Madagascar 

English 

1. Javaii/^sc((>.] 
Javaaese (e.) 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

2. Bali (o.) 
Ball (c.) 
Madura (<r.) 
Madura (i.) 
Sunda (u.) 
I^unda (('.) 
Laiupufig 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

b. Tmiva-i 
Rotti 

6. Atui 

7. Sam^g 
JMada^i^car 


kambing 
kainlniig 
waddus messi 
hatnbih 

^wedus, bch, 

kambing 

bebe 

bebe 

bebi 

bc'ii 


osa 

C-'OW 

sapi lambu 
lusiibtt 
andnko 
undiiii 
margu 
]{lin|>u sapi 
sam pi 
banteng 


sapi 

liapi 

sapi 

sapi 


Icrobok 

omebay 


English Joiol 
1. Javanese (o.) inanuk 
Javanese (c.) pilksi 
Javanese (?-.) paksi kogu 


Malay 

burling 

2. Bali (o.) 

Balt (c.) 

k^des 

Mailura (o.) roanok 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 

manuk 

1^01 puug 

burung 

3. Biajuk 

burung 

4. Bugis 

maiiu 

Macassar 

jangaug 

3. Tiniiiri 

manohjtohek 

•Hotti 

man poi 

6’. Atui 

menu 

7. Samang 

kawao 

Madagascar 

voro 

English 

a beast 


1. Javanese (o.) sato kewan * 
Javanese (r.) sato 
Javanese (a.) satwo 


Malay 

binatang 

2. Balj (o.) 


Bali (c.) 


Madura (o.) sato 

Madura (c.) 


Suiula (o.) 

sata 

Sunda (e.) 


Lampung 


Biajuk 


4. Biigis 

olo-olo 

Macassar 

olo-olo 


5. Timuri 
Rotti 

6. Atui 

7. Siimang 
Madagascar 


• A owTuption of the Arabic word llamati^ a iijinff crcaittre. 


yOeAB€ VARIES 


• English horse 

1. (a.) jai*dii 
Javatiesc 

Javanese (a.) tyrongo 

. —. ' hundukan 

■ . kudo, wajik 

Malay kiulJ 

2. nail (o.) jaran 
llali (c.) hunc^akan 
Madura (o.) jaraii 
Matiura (r.) 

ISuuda (o.) kttJa 
Siinda (c.^* titiyan 
Lam p u tig ajaran 

3. Hiajuk 

4. Bugis nyarang 

Macassar • jarang f 

5. Timiiri kitda 

iiotti dalan * < 

<j. Afui , 

7. Surnaiig 

Madagascar siiwaller 

rTngiish * elephant 
1. Javanese (o.) liman 
Javanese (c.) hesti 
Javanese (a«) dirododipongo 
riiioru matoiiggo 
. . . gajah, baojomuku 


Malay 

gajah 

2. Bali (o.) 

gajah 

Bali (c.) 


Madura {u.) 

gajah 

Madura (o.) 


^uiida (u.) 

gajah 

Suiida (c.) 


Latnpuhg 

liman 

3. Biajuk 


4. Bugis 

gajah 

Macassar 

gaja 

fi. Timuri 


Rotti 


6. Atui 


7 Samang 

gajah 

Moilagascar 



English frog 

1. Javanese (o.).kudok 
Javanese (c.) kttdang . 
( Javanese (a.) chaiitoko 


Malay katak 

3. Ball(o) kadak 

Bart (c,) 

Madura (o.) 

Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) ^ bangkong 
Sunda (c.) 

Ijampung 
3. Biajuk 

^TBiigis tfjmpiyig 

Macassar tumpang 

5. 'f iniuri 
• Rotti « 

CT. Atui 
7. SSm^ng 
Madagascar 

ICriglish crotu 
1. Javanese (o.) gagak^ 
Javaiieip: (c.) dandang 
Javanese (a.) wagoso 


Malay * 

2. Bali (o.J goals, 

liali (c.) 

Madura (o.) d.'vpgdang 
Madiua (e.) 

Suiida (u.) gagak 

Sunda (c.) 

Lamjiung • kaka 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis kSla 

Macassar k&ls 

5. Tirauri 
Botti 

6. Atui 

7. S&niai^g ^ 

Madagascar kwarlff 


• “ V^icuium.'^ • 

•f Sometimes called Tedung or ** the oS Java.** 



VOCABULARIES* 


|14S 

■/'IfSn^liah duck 

1. Javunesc (»,)betelt 

Javaacsc (c.) kambangan • 
Javanese (a.) 

- % 


Malay 

ilek 

2. Ball (o.) 

bebek 

Bali (c.) 


Madura (o.) 

ctuk 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

niurro 

Sunda (c.) 


J^ampnng 

kite 

j. Biajuk 


V. Bugis 

ill 

A'lacassar 

* kiti 

5. Timuri 


Rotti 


6. Atui 


7. bunii.n^ 

itek 

jMadagascar 

clurcre 


Kiiglisli Ual 
1. Javanese (o.) inliwis 
Javanese (c.) uiliwis 
Javanese (a.) 


]\JaJay balibik 

2. Hali (o.) blibis 

liali (c.) 

Madura (o.) balibis 
Madura (e.) 

Suuda (o.) walUis 
Sunda (c.) 
l^unpiing • 

J. Ciajuk 
4. 

ri1atas:-ar 
’ h. 'f imuri 
t UoJti 
G. Ami 

7*Sairiiing 
. "MailJ^scHr 


English goose 
1. Javanese (o.) banyak 
Javanese (c.) banyak 
^ Javanese (a.^ angso 


Malay gangsa 

Bali (o.) banyak 

Bali (C.J gangsa 

Madura (o.) banyak 
Madura (c.) 

Shinda (o.) soang asa 
Sunday (c.) 

I^mimng kite angsa 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis banya 

‘ Macassar banya 

5. Tiinuri 

, Uotti 

■ fi. Atui 
7. Samang 

Madagascar ouego-onego 

English peacock 
1. Javanese (o.) inurak 
Javanese (c.) luurak 
Javanese (a.) many uro • 


Malay marak 

2- Ball (n.) marak 

Bali^fc.) 

Madura (o.) marak 
Madnra (c.) 

^i«nda (o.) muiitk 
Sunda (r.) 

Lanipntig marak 

3. Bi-ijuk 

4. Biigis nitlra 

IMacaisar mara 

5. Tirnuri 
llotti 

( 5 . Alui ' 

7, Sainang 
Madagascar 


• The floating object.”.. 



<o t 


VOCABULAittES. 


• .‘Finglish pigeon | 

*1. Javanese (o.)<io«'o 
Javanese Cc.) doro 
Javanese (a.) • 

_ 

Malay mrir*pati data • 

2. Itali (o.) dar^ 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) komantra 
Madura fc.) 

*Sunda (o.) japati ' 
Sunda (ov) 

Ijampiing pnnai 

3. Biajuk 

4. Biigis bodowaiigking 

Macassar bodowangking 

5 . Timiiri 

llotti • 

0. A (111 • 

r 

".Samang * 

Madagascar dahew 

• • *i • 

English aove 

1. Javanese (o.) danik putar 
Javancse(c.) darkukuk 
Javanese (al) prakutuk 


English parrof 
1. Javanese (b.) betetj nor! 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.^ _ 

- / ^ 


Malay niiri 

2. Bali (o.) «ori 

IKli (c.) 

Madura (o.) nori 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.)J nuri 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampung nuri 

Biajuk 

1 4- Bugis ^-nuri . 

Macassar nuri 

a. 1 imuri 
• llotti 
%. Atui 
7. Sarjang 
Madagascar 

English egg 

1. Javanese (n.) andog 
Javarmsc (c.) tigan 
Javanese (a.) antigo 


Malay 

2. Bali (o.) 

Bali (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 

, Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lainpung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

h.Timuri 
Kotti 
, Atui 
t . Slimaiig 
Madagascar 


knknr 
kukur, 


walck 


Malay ^ talor 

i. Bali (o.) taluh 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) tnlor 
Madura ('c.) 

Sunda (o.) haiulok 
Snnda (c.) 

Lampuug * takalul 
t 3. Ulaiuk 

4. Bugis tulo 

^Ucassar baiao 

5. Tiniuri tolon« 

Rutti tolor 

(S, Atui 

7. Sutnapg « 

Madagascar tide * 





VOCABULAEIES. 


English nest 

1. Javanese (e.) sosuh 
Javanese (c.) s^ah • 
Javanese (a.) 

_ 


Malay sarung 

3. Bali (o.) sabun , 

Bail (c.) t 

Madura (u.) lebun 
Madura (c.) 

Suodi (o.) csayang 
Suiida (c.) 

X^pung Sara 

Biajuk 

4. biigis rittnung 

Macassar ' ruaiung 

5 . Tiniuri 
Rotti 

(>. Auii 
7. Samang 
JMaddgascar 

English 

J. Javanese (u.) iurah 
Javanese (c.) niam 
Javanese (a.) uiino, matsyo 


English tortoise 
1. Javanese (o.) pannyu 
Javanese- (c.) 
Javanese (a.) kurmo 


Malay jnnnya 

2. Ball (n.) boko-boko 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) piliinytt 
Madura (c.) 
j^uuda (o.) pannyu 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampuiig 

3. Biajiik 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

b. ’rtimiri 
Rotti 

6. Atui 

7. Suinaug 
Madagascar' fault u 

English ernb 
1. Japanese (o.) kapiteiig 
Javanese (r.) 

Javanese (a.) kiirkolo 


hatun pannyu 

punnyu 

pikiiuyu 


Malay 
3. Bali 
Baii (t.) 
^Madura (o.) 
•Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (e.) 
Lampung 

3. Biajuk 

4 . Bugis 
Macassar 

5. *i iDouri 
llutti 


ikan 

be 

jukoh 

lauk'Chai 

in a 
lat'k 
bale 
juku 

iiahan-tasi 

ehak 


6. Atui haiia 

7..^araang ikan 

Sd^ascar feor 


Malay kattani 

2. Bali (a.) kapitciig 

BdH (c.) 

Madum (o.) kapeteng 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) kapiting 

Sunda (r. 

Lauipung gara 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugb 
Macassar 

5. Tiniuri 
Rutti 

6. Atui 

7. Samang 
Madagascar 







snake 
*!•. p'afanese (o.) ulo ^ 
'Javanese (c.) sawar 
Javanese (<U) ^taksoko 




[alay 

*, Bali (o.) 

Bali (c,) 

Madura (o.) 

Aladura (c.) 

» Sunda (o.) 

Suiida (c.) 

Lainpiing 

3. Biajuk 

4 . Biigis 
Macassar 

fi, Tinmri 

llotti • 

6. Atui 

7. Saman^ «^‘k®b 
‘ Madagascat mari 

•English* *ant • 
j, Javanese (»•) s&mut 
Javanese (c.) 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 
9. Bali (o.) 

Bali (c.) 
Madura (n.) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 

• Sunda (c.) 

I^mpnng 

^.Biajuk 

4. Bngis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
llotti 

6. Alui 

7. Samang 

Madagascar 


sarwo 
nogo 
uiar 
uanipi 
u{a«naga 
ular 

orrai 

ulai 

ulara 

ulara 


English 

1. Javanese (o.) tawoa 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 

_ 

Malay'^ labahtawon 

2. Bali fo.) tabwan 
B/li (c.) 

Aladura (o.) nyamwau 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) tiwuan, 
Sunda (c.) nyiruan 
Lampung nyawan 

3. Biajuk 
l«4.. Bugis 

Macassar 
5 « Timuri 
Rotti ^ 

:6. Atui * 

7, Samang * 

Mtdagascar 


bani 
: bani* 


gala 


English . kone^ 
1. Javanese (o.) madu 
' Javanese (c.) * 

Javaliese (a.) 


s^mut 

s^mot 

bilks 

sirum 

sarom 


kali vara ^ 
kaliwara 


les 

Tctik 


Malay manisan Ikbah 

, % Bali («.) roadu 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) madu 
Madura (i.) ' • • 

SuAda (o.) madu, tawal 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampuug, madu 
3. Biajuk 

; 4. Bogis jcne-bani 

Macassar jene-banl 
15- Timuri 
Rotti 
6. Atui 
17. bkmang 

Madaggsear ten^ 



VOCABUtARlBS. 


ISS 


English tvaj: 

!• Jjvaiiese (o.) lilin 
Javanese (c.) malSm 
Javanese (a.^ 


Mhlay 

2. Bali (o.) 

Ball (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Siiuda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Laihpuug 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar * 

5. Timurl 
Rotti ■ 

6. Atui 

7. Samang 
Madagascar 


lilin 

maliina 

malan 




mulang edeng 

pantes 

tai-bani 
t^i-bani 
liling ' 

liliQg 

f 

Slid 

luko * 


gold 


English 

I. Javanese (o.) mas 
Javanese (c.) janne, 
Javanese (u.) kunchonn 
rukmi 


Malay 
Bali (o.) 

, Bali (c.) 
Madura (o.^ 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lafnpung 
Biajuk 
4> Bugis 
Macassar 
■"5. Thnuri 
« Rotti ' 

0. Atui 
7. fftmang 
.. MadaH&ccar 


English sifvei" 

1. Javanese (o.) siiluko 
Javanese (c.) patakSn 
Javanese (a*) siiloko 


mas 

mas 

mas 

mas 

mis 

hotao 

bulacng 

buiaieng 

luuruk maihan 

iailn- pdas 

Tolermaner 


, Malay 
Bali (o.) 
Bali (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
i^nda (o.) 
'Sunda (c.) 
I^itnpung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
• 

6. Atui 

7. bainang 
Madagascar 


perak 

salaka 

sataka 

salaka 

sulako 

salaka 

buiaieng'mala 

murak'inutin 

laiio-'fulali 

Tolcrfuti * 


EnglisHi copper 
1. Javanese to* )tiiuibngo 
Javanese (c.) tumbagi 
Javanese (a.) tambogo 


Malay 

2. Bali (o.) 

Bali (c.) 

JMadura (o.) 

Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) 

Sunda (c.) 

I^rapung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. 'Pimuri 
Rotti 

G. Atui 
7. Sumang 

M adagascar sa rbermaner f 


tanibaga 

tuinbaga 

tambaga 

tambaga 

dalong 

tambaga 

tambaga 

tambaga 

tambaga 


* The literal meaning of gold in tills language t^c red moon,** and of* 
sQfbt the white moon.” *1* Litany ** red hmss.” 


VDCABULAEIES. 


•English tin 
1*. Javanese (o.) tiroah rajoso 
Javanese (c ) 

Javanese (a.) riyoso 


^ _ 

Malay timaB 

fi. Bali (o.) ' tiniah 
Bali (c ) 

Madura (o.) timah 
Madura (c.) 

Bunda (o.) timah 
Sunda (c.), 
Eampung timah 


3, Biajuk 

1-. Bugis tumbera 

Maeassar tumbera 

ru Timuri makadadi 

llotti ■ engga 

0. Atiii • 

Savnang 

Madagascar 


English tron 

1. Javanese (o.) wusiS 
Javanese (c.) tosan 
Javanese (a-) 


Malay basi 

2. Bali ^o.) bSsi 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) base 
Madura (c.) 
Banda (o.) basi 


Sunda (c.) 


Lampung 

basi 

3 , Biajuk 

sanaman 

Bugis 

bast 

Macassar 

bast 

5. Timuri 

basi 

llotti 

bust 

• 

6. Atui 


T. Sumang 


. Madagascar 

ve 


English steel 
1 , Javanese (o.) wojo 

Javanese (c.) wahos malelo 
Javanese (a.) ^ 


Malay / haja 
’2. BaliK) waja 

Balif(c.) 

Madura (o.) haja * 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) ^waja 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampung waja 

3. Biajuk 
|.rBugis 
Macassar 
5. T^imuri 
.llotti 
()? Atui 

Madagascar veoffu 

English suas(t 

1. Javanese (o.) sutrosj 
Javancjie (c.) suwahos 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay suasa 

2. Bali (o.^ suasa 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) suasa 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (i'-) 

Sunda (c.) 
Lampung • suasa 

3. Biajuk 

4t. Bugis suasa 

Macassar suasa 

5 . Timuri 
llotti 
6’. Alui 
7. Saraailg 
Madagascar 
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VOCABUX*AB^£S« 


English diinnond 

1. Javanese (o.) intiln 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 


English sulphur ' 
1. Javanese (o.) wutirang, 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

ini'tn 

2. Bali (o.) 

iiitau 

Bali (c.) 


Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 

intaii ■ 

Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (*:.) 

intan 

Lampung 

3. Biajuk 

intan 

4. Bugis 

in tang 

Macassar *' 

intang 


J. Tiniuri 
Rotti 
. Atui 


i • 


Satnang 

Madagascar 


English pmrl 
1. Javanese/o.) mutyoro 
Javanese (c,) 

Javanese (a ) 


Malaj' biilirang 

2. Bali (o.) wiirang 

Bali (?.) 

Madura (o.) balirang 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) walirang 
, '* Sunda (c.) 

Lainpung barclang 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis cholo 

Macassar choia 

5. I’iinuri 
Rotti 

G'Atui 
7. Siiinang 
Madagascar 

English clolh 

1. Javanese (o.) jarit 
Javanese (c.) sinjang 
Javanese (a.) wastro 


Malay 

2. Bali (o.) 
Bali (c.) 
Madura (o.) 

jyiadura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Lampung 

3. Eiajuk 

%Bug» ■ 

Maca>8ar 

5. Timuri 
Rotti, 

6. Ami. 

7. 

MfadiSscar 


mutiara 


rautyara 

mutiai^a 


mutiara 

mutiara 


Malay 

kain 

2. Bali (o.) ' 

kambiln 

Ba'i (c.) 

waslra 

Madura (o.) jarit 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

samping 

Sunda (c.) 

sinjang 

Lampung 

kain 

3. Biajuk 


4. Bugis 

lipa 

Macassar 

lipa 

5. Timuri 


Rotti 


6. Atui 


7. Sumang 

panjuk 


Madagascar 
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English cotton 
Utfavunese (o.) kapas 
Javanese (c.) jujutan 
Javanese (a.) kapas 


Malay kapa^ 

Q. Bali (o.) . kapas 
Bali (c.) • 

Madura (o.) kapas 
Madura (c.) 

&unda (o.) kapas 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampung " kapas 
a. Biajuk 

4. tiugis kapasa 

Macassar kapasa 
n. l itnuri 
RoUi 
it. Atui 
7. .Samang * 

. •• Madagascar hairsey 

Etiglish • sfl^ m 
1. Javanese (o.) sutrp 
' Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) lungsi 



dewonggo 

Malay 

sutra * 

2. Bali {o.) 

sutra 

Bali (c.) 

• 

Madura (u.) 

sotra 

Madura (o.) 


Sunda (o ) 

su.tra 

Sunda (c.) 


laimpung 

sutara 

3. Biajuk 


4. Bugis 

sabe 

Macassar 

sabe 

5, Timuri 


Rdtti 


6« Atui 

' • 

7> Skmang 


Madagascar 



English orange, lime, 
1. Javanese (n.) j&rr^ik 
Javanese (c^) jarrr«iii 
Javanese (a.) 

* ^ - 

Malay J * jarrufc 
le. Bali (q^ jiiwok 

Bali/c.) jarrara 

Madura (o.) jaruk 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) jarrok 
Sunda (c.) • 


Lampung 

limae 

3. Biajuk 

4. * Bugis 

leinu 

• Macassar 

5. 'Eimuri 

l^rau • 

Kotti 


'6«Atui 
, 7. Samang 

• 

Madligascar 


English 

mangQ 

1. Javanese (o.) pm&nn 


Javanese (c.) 
J avarice pa.) 


jVIaluy niampal^nt 

‘i. Bali (o4 poh 
Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) pao 
Madura (c.) • , 

Sunda (o.) mampalaitt 
Sunda (c.) niangga 
Lampung kapaiam, .• 
3. Biajuk * hampalgm 
4 Bugis toipa pap 

]Macassiir taipa. 

5. Timuri 
Rutti 

6. Alui 

7. Samang raamp^ni 

Madagascar • 
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English mafrusiin ■ 
1. Javanese ro.)nangB 

Javanese (c.) 

.Javanese (a.) 


Maliiy 

2. r>a'i (o.) 

Bfitl (i.) 

lil^^nggusta 

in^'gis 

A 

IVIii,iara (o.) manggls 

M .Jdra (c.) 

Sunda {o.) 
Suuda (c.) 1 

manga 

l^arnpung 

3. Dtajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar ; 

manggos 

sunkop 

manggisi 

manggisi 

5. Timuri 

( 

Rotti 

6. Atui 

4 

7. Samang • 
Madagascar 

mastak 

1 

English 

tamarind 


1. Javanese (o.) asnin kanial 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) * 


Malay asam-jawa 

‘J. Dali (o.) niassum 
Balt (c.) 

Madura (o.) asam 
^ ^ladura \'c.) kamal 
Sunda (^.) assutA 
Sonda (c.) assuni 
(Lanipui^ peros-katnal 

3. Diajiuk 

4. Bugis chamba 

Macassar chamba 

5«Timuri 

Rotii 

6. Alui 

7. bamaog 
M^i^ascar- 


1* English palnta^^chri^i 
■ Javanese (o.) jarak 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 

4 


Malay jarak 

S. Bali (o.). jarak 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) kalckl jaral 
Madura (c.) 

^ Sunda (o>) jarak kaliki 
Sunda (c.j 
Lampung jarak 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis ■ jura 
Macassar j^iira 

5. Timuri 
Rotti 

<7. Atui 
J. Sainang 
Madagascar 

English ‘ dreafi 
1. Javanese (o.) sukuu 


Javanese (c.j 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

sukun 

2. Bali (o.) 

B»Ii (c.) 

sukun 

Madura (o.) sukun 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (a.) 
Sunda (c.) 

sukun 

Lampung 

3. Biajuk 

sukuu 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 

Rotti 

bacara- 

6. Atui • 

7. Samang 
Madagascar 

uru 
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English pomegranate 

1. Jitv^nese (o») dAlimo 
Javanese (c.) gKngaaifUi 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

2. (o.) 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) 

Madura (c.) 

8tu)da (o.) 

Sunda (c.) ^ 

Lampung 
So Biajuk 
4> Bugis 
Macassar 

5. ’riumri 
Rotti 

6. Atui 

7. iSamang 

* ''Madagascar 

EiTglisJU * indi^ plant 

1. Javanese (o.) tom 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 


d^imS 

dalima 

• 

dalima 

dalima 

dalima 

dalima 

dalima 


Malay tarum 

2. Bali (o.) tom 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) taroin 

Madura (c.) 

Sunda (c.) tarum 

Sunda (c.) 
l.ainpung talam 

fi. Biajuk 

4. Bugis poko-nila 

Macassar poko-nila 

5. Tiniuri 
llotti 

(). Atui 
7. Sfimang 
j _ Madagascar 


English indigo^ drug 
1 . Javanese {o.) nilo nilawardi 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 


Malay / 

2. Bali 
BaliJc.) 
Madura ^o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lathpung 

3. Biajuk 
.^Sugis 

Macassar 

5. Tknuri 
llotti 

6. *Atui 

7. SaniE^pg 
Madagascar 


English black neppet 
1. Javanese (o.) roarichp 
Javane^ (c.) niariyos 
Javanese (a.) 


nila 

mu 

nila 

nila 

# 

nila 

nila 

nila 


lada 

mricha 


Malay 

2. Bali (o.)* 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) la-png 
Madu^'a (c.) 

Sunda (o.) maricha 

Sunda (c.) p5das-hidanjj 

X^ampung • lada-halom 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis maricha 

Macassar maricha ‘ 

5. Timuri 
Rotti 

G. Atui 
7. Samang 
Madagascar 
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English banana 
1. Javanese (o.) g^dang 
Javanese (c.) pisang 
Javanese (ii.) 


English 

11. Javanese (o. 
^ Javanese fc. 
Javanese (a. 


Malay pisav^ 

2. Bali (o.) bij'u 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) gadang 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) , chawuk 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampuog punti 

3. Biajuk ^ 

4. Bugis ; unti 

Macassar unti 

5. Tiinuri 

Rotti ' 

6. Atui ' main 

7- Samang piseng t 

jNIadagascar ounche 

English durian 

1. Javanese (o.) duren 
Javanese (c.) * 

Javanese (a.) 


\ ^Malay 

2. Baii (p.) 
liali (c.) 
JVladura (u.) 
Madura (c.') 

'&»urida (o.) 

* Sunda (c.) 
Kampung 

3. Biajuk 

i. Bugis 
Macassar 

j. Timuri 
* «}<otti 

6. Atui 

7. Suinang 
^Madagascar 


English 
1. Javanese 
Javanese 
Javanese 


(no 

(c.) 

(a.) 


Malay durpin 

2 . Bali (o.J duren 

Bali (c.) 

^Madura (o.) duren 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) kadu 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampung, durian 
J. Biajnk 

4. Bugia duriang 

Macassar duriang 

5. Tinfuri 
Rotti 

6'. Atui 

7. SSmapg hampik 
Madagascar 


Malay 

2. Ba^j (o.) 

Bali (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lampung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
Rotti , 

6- Atui 
J. S&mang 
Madagascar 


nicuwbifr 
) timun k^rti'' 

) 

) 

timun 

katiinun 

temun 

bonteiig, timun 

0 

antimon 


bamboo 
preng wuluh 
rosan 


buluh 

tieng 

pf^reng 

awi tatnian- 

awi 

bulo 

bulo 


ohc 

labelt 
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English rattan 

1. ’Javanese (o.) panjalio 

Javanese (c.) panjatos 
Javanese (a.) • 

i 

Malay rotan 

2. Bali (o.) punya^n 
• Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) 

Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) hwoe 
Sunda (c.)* 

Latnpung 
1). Biajuk 

1.. Bugis raolcang 

Macassar raokang 

5. Timuri 
-Hotti 

0. Atui • 

7 .. 5aniang awe 
Madagascar 

• • • • 

English sttgar-can 

1. Javanese (o.) tabbu 
Javanese (c.) rosan 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay tuhbu 

•:i. Bali (o.) tabbu , 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) tabu 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) tiwu 
Sunda (c.) 


Lampung tabu 

3. Biajuk tebo 

4. Bugis tabu 

Macassar tabu 

5. Timuri 

Rotti • 

6. Atui tu 

7. Samang tubuk 


'"^Jiadagascar farray 


English cocoanut 
1. Javanese (o.) kalopo nyu 
Javanese (c.) krambil 
^ Javanese (a.) 


# Malay nyur, k^lapa 

*. Bali (^.) nyoh 

Baii^Cc.) 

Madura (o.) nyohor 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) JcAtapE 
Sunda (c.) 

Larnpuag 
*. j^iujuk 
4« Bugis 
Macassar 
5. Timuri 

• jftotti 

G. Atui iniu 

7. Sams^g 

Madagascar new 

English nutmeg 

1, Javanese (o.) polo • 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 


Malay • pala 

Q. Bali (o.) pala 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) palA 
Madursi (c.) 
Sunda (o.) - i>afa 
Sunda (c ) 
Lampung pala 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis pala 

Macassar pala 

5. Timuri 
Rotti 

6. Atui 

7. Samang* 
Madagascar 


klapa 

k^ulvu* 

kaluku 



• 4 ■ « * .* 
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Enirlish clove 

1. ,l:ivancsc! (o,) cbungkeh 
Javanese (i\) 

Javanese (a.) 



JMaiay cliangkeli 

2. Uali (i».) lawahj 
r»ali (r.) 

jVjaduru ( .) chungk^li 
Madura (.••) 

Sunda (o.) cliilngkeh 
Sunda (c.) 

I^aiiipuiig chSjfigkeh 
S- Biajuk 

4- Bugis changke 

Muc^sar ^ changke 

5. Timuri i 

Rotti 

. . ^ ^ 
Atui 

Siiniang 

jMada;;ascar * 

English free 
Javanese (o.) wit 
Ja\ ahese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) wriikso 

Malay pohun prko 

Bali (oJ puny any a 
Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) pohoD, bunka 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) tangkal 
Sunda (c.) 

^ampung . batang 
Biajuk 

Bugis poko 

Macassar poko 
S?Tirauvi ayun 
Rotti ayu 

6. Atui 

7. Satnang chuk 
Madugascar harzo 


English Irq/' 
t. Javanese (o.) godong ^ ^ 
Javanese (c.) ron 
Javanese (a.) potro 

- > 

I^Malay tlaun 

' H, Bali (o.) don 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) dawon 
Madura (c.) 

^.Sunda (o.) dawun • 

. Sunda (c.) 

Lampuiig bulong 
J. Biajuk 

4. Bugis daung 

Macassar leko 

5. Timuri 
Rotti 

e.^Atui 

7. Silmang 

Madagascar ravven 

Eiigiish " Jfower • 

1. Javanese (o.) kumbang 
Javanese (c.) s§.kar 
Javanese (a.) sari puspite 

-puspo kusunie 

- -— paUnio 

Malay bunga kumbang 

2. Bali (o ) bunga 
Baf'i (c.) 

Madura (o.) kombang 
Madura (c.) sukar 
Sunda i(o.) kumbang 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampung kumbang 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis bunga 

Macassar bunga 

5 riv» • ^ 

. limuri 
Rotti 
6’. Atui • 

7. Samang 
Madagascar 
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English Jruit 

1. Jfiv^esc (o.) woh 
Javanasc (c.) 
Javanese (a.) 



Malay bualf 

S. Bali (o.) buah 
Bali (c.) * 

Madura (o.) buwah 
Madura (c.) 

TSunda (o.) wuah 
Sunda (c.)^ 
Lampung buah 
Biajuk 

4. Bugis rapu 

Macassar rupu 

5. Tiinuri 
Jlotti 

<). Atui 

7. S^mang buh 
* * Madagascar wuer 

English * teak 
1. Javaue sA^ A jati 
Javane ^^ c.) jatos 
JavaneseAa.) 


Malay jati 

2. Bali (o.) jaU 

Bali (c.) 

Madura ((>-) jati 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) jati 

iSunda (c.) 
Lampung jati 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis jad 

Macassar jati 

5. Timuri 
■ Uotti 

6. Atui 

7. Satnang 
Madagascar 

VOL. II. 


English ptMe apple 
l« Javanese (o.) nanas 
Javanese (c.) 

^ Javanese (a.) - 


r Malay nanas 

2. Bali (o.) inanas 

Balj (c.) 

Madura (o.j lanas 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (u.) .danas 
Sunda (cj 
Lampung kanias 
S.^Biajuk ^ 

4. Bugis l^ndaag 

Macassar pandang 

5. 'Hinuri 

• •llotti • 

().*Atai 
7. Suming 

Madagascar mernasse 

English rice husked 
J. Javanese (o-) bras 
Javanese (c.) wos 
Javanese ^a.) dahno 


lanas 

danas 

kanias 

l^ndaag 

pandang 


mernasse 


Malay 

2. Bali to.) 

Bali (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madusa (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lampung ' 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
Hotti 

6. Atui 

7. S^mang 

Madagascar 


bras 

baas 

was 

bras 

beas 

*bias 
behas - 
werasa ' 
berasa 
tohos < 
narese 


bayas 
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English rice in the husk 

1 . J avanese (o.) pari 
Javunese (c.) pantUQ 
Javanese' (u.) 


English drif tttdUe . 

1 . Javanese (o.) t&gal 
Javanese (c.) t%»l'' 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay * padi 

2 . Bali (n.) padi 
Bali (c.) pantun« 
iSrladura (n.) padi 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) - parch 
Sunda (c.) 

Laiupung pari 

3 . Biajuk pare 

4 f. Bugis ^ asc 

Macassar ase 
5. Timuri hari 
Rotti hari 

. Atui 

. Siiraang padil ^ 
Madagascar varray 


Malay ladang, utnah 

Bali (o.) tiigid 

Bali (e.) 

Madura (o.) t£igal 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (b.) tSgal 

Sunda (i.) 

Lampung 
3- Biajuk 

4 . Bugis koko 

Macassar koko 

5 . Tiinuri 
. Ilotti 

6 ‘. Atui 
7 . Saniang 
Madagascar 


English tcet arable 

1 . Javanese (o.) sawah 
Javanese (c.) sabia 
Javanese (a.) 


English "plough 
1 . Javanese 
Javanese 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

2 . Bali (o.) 

Bali (c.) 
^adura‘(o-) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lampung 

3. Biajuk 

4 . Bugis 

« Macassar . 

5. Tkiiuri 
Rotti 

6;^tui 
7 . Saawng 
Madagascar 


sa^vah 

umah 

charik 

sawah 

sawah 

sabah 
tannah 
patnanang * 
panutriang 


Malay 

2 . Bgli (o.) 

Bali (c.) 
Madura ( 0 .) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Lampung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
Rotti ^ 

G. Atui 
7. Sumang 
Madagascar 


tanggola 

kJaka 

nanggala asaka 
wluku, sirtgkal 

pajcko 

pajeko 


* LitcraUy rise grouod.** 
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^English harroti) 

*1/Javanese (o.) garu 
Javimese (c.) 

Javanese (a.J • 

-|- 

Malay sisir, gam ^ 

2. Bali («.) gari4 
* Eali (c.) 

Madura (o.) salaga “ 
^Madura (c.) 

Buiida (o.) garu 
Sunda (c.) 

Lanipung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

.5. Titnuri 
’■ * Hotti 
G. Atui • 

^ 7^. Samang 
Madagascar 

English sugar 

1. Javanese (o.) gulo 

Javanese (c.) sakar gandis- 
Javanese (a.) gulo srakoro 
.—- man wore 


English soii 
1. Javanese (o.) uygh 
Javanese (c.) sa^wr . 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay gararu 

2. Balt (o.) iiyah 

Bail (c.) tastJk 

Madura (o.) uyah bnja 


Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) « 

uyah 

Sunda (c ) 
Lanipung 

uyah 

‘J* Biajuk 

4. Bugis 

^lela 

Macassar 

chela 

6. 'I'imuri 
• Rotti • 

t). Atui 

• 

7. SutAing 

siyak 

Madagascar 

serer 

English 

milk 


1, Javanese (o.) bannya-susu 
JavanAe (c.) toyo-puwan 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

gula 

2. Bali (o.) 

gula 

Bali (c.) 


Madura (o.) 

gula 

Madura (c.) 


Sundu (o.) 

gula 

Sunda (c.) 


Lampung 

gula 

3. Biajuk 


4. Bugis 

gala 

Macassar 

gula 

5. Timuri 


Uotti 



f>. Atui 
7- Samang 

Madagascar serermarrae* 


Malay • susu 

2. Bali (o.) nyonyo 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) aibg>saso 
Madura (c ) .puwan 
Sundu (o.) chai-sv’su 
Buuda (c.) 

Lanipung * wai-mah 
H Biajuk 

if J-. Bugis dadi 

Macassar dadi 

5, Timuri 
Uotti 
(). Atui 
7. lSS.niang 

Madag.iscar ronunu 


* 4^iteraUy “ smet tali” 


1 • 
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English buy 

1. Javanese (o.) taku 
JavttU'c'fe (c.) tumbas 
Javanese 


Malay bSli 

2 . Bali *(o.) ball 

Bali (c.) tumbas < 

Madura (o.) niSli 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) • mail 
Sunda (c.) 

'Lampung bli 

3. Biajuk 

4 . Bugis •% mauslU 
Macassar amali ^ 

5. Timuri 
Rotti 

6 . AtuL 

7 . Suiuang 
Madagascar 

English sell 

1 . Javanese (o.) adol 

Javanese (c.) wadfe sadc 
Javanese (a.) 


English debt 

1. Javanese (o.) utang 
Javanese (c.) 03 iilang 
Javanese (a.) 

■■ ' ~ \ 

Malay ‘ utang 

2 . Bali (q,) utaug 
Bali (c.) nyambut 
Madura (o.) otang 
Madura (c.) 

*Sunda (o.) utang 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampung utang 

3 . Biajuk 

4. Bugis mangingranf 

Macassar ngingrang 

5. Timuri 
• aiotti 

6. Atui 

7 . J-.lmang 
Madagascar 

^ ' 1 

English marliet 
1, Javanese (o.) pasar 
Javanese (c.) piik2,n 
Javanese 


Malay 

2. Bali (o.) ngadrip 

Bali (c.) 

^ Madura (o.) juwal 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) najual 

‘Sunda (c.) ^ ^ 
Lampung jual 

3 . Biajuk 

4. Bugis mabalu 

• Macassar abalu 

5. Tiifiuri 
Rotti 

6. Atui 

vele 


Madagascar 


Malay pasara, pakau 

2. Bali (o.) pakan 

Bali(c.) pasar 
Madura (u ) pitkan, pasar 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) pasar 

Sunda (c.) 

Lampung pasar 

3. Biajuk 

4 . Bugis pasara 

Macassar pasara 

5. Timuri 
Rotti . 

6. Atui 

7 . Samang 
Madagascar 
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fi* English hoe 

.r/J^ranese (o.) pachul 
javan^e (c.) 

Javd^iesc (a.) 

'f 

Malay chaftglcul 

S* Bali (0.) tatnbah 

. Ball (c.) • 

Madura (o.) land.uk , 
Madura (c.) 

*‘Sunda (q.) pachul • 
Sunda (c.j 
Larapung pachul 

3 . Biajuk 

4. Bugis 

Mucas-sar bingkung 

5. Timuri 
. llotti 

6. Aiui 

7. Samang * 

• • Madagascar soro 

r 

'Biigiish * ^eavef 

1. Javanese (o.) birang bendo 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

parang 

2, Bali ( 0 .) 

blakas 

Bali (c.) 

9 

Madura ( 0 -) 

bandu 

Madura (cA 

Sunda ( 0 .) 

bhdog 

*Sunda (c.) 

Lampung 

chandong 

3. Biajuk 

4 . Bugis 

bangkung 

Macassar 

berang 


5. Timuri 
Rotti 

6. Atui 


7. Samang 
Miidagascar 


English gouimUh 

1. Javanese (o.) kamasan 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) , 


Malay tukang-mas • 

2. Bali (o.) tukang*raas 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) kamasan 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) kamasan 
Sunda (c.) * 

Lampung tukang-mai 

3. Biajuk 

Bugis I^adede-ulawang 
Macassar pAtlede’bulaieng 
5.1'imuri 
, Rotti 
(f. Atui 
7 . Sai^ang 
Madagascar 

English blacksmith 
1. Javanese (o.) liinpu 
Javaogse (c.) pande 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay pandai bi^i 

2. Bali (o.^ pande-basi 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) ppndi 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) pandai 

Sunda (c.) 

Lampung • tukang-baS 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis padede-basi 

Macassar padedc-b&si 

5. Timuri 
llotti 

(k Atui 
7* Samang 
Mada|;ascar 


• By pre&dng the word ftikan^^ artificer, ” ox pa«4Ci “ skilled,” to tlie 
* name of we obtain, ki every cose, that of diecaUini; or profewion. 
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English carpenter 

1 . Javanese (o.) tukang-kayu 
Javanese (c.) tukang'kajaog 
Javane^ 


Malay tukang-kayu 

2. Bali (o.) tukang-kayu 

Ba-T (c.) uiidagi ^ 

Madura (o.) tukang kaju 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) tukang-mapas 

Suiida (c.) lukang-kahi 

Laaipung tukang kayu 

3. Biajuk , 

4 . Bugis . takang-aju , 
Macassar "* tukang-kayu 

5. Titnuri ' 

Ilotti 

6. Atui 

7 . i^amang 
Madagascar 

English weaver 

1. Javanjpse (o.) tukang-tanun 
Javanese (i..) jurut*anun 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay tukang-titnun 

2 . ba!i (o ) nun'on 

Ba:i (c.) 

Madura (a.) tukang tanun 
JVIutlrl'il C*'*) 


Sunda (e.) 

riinun 

Sjiudrt (c.) 


Earapung 


S. Biajuk 


4. 

tanung 

Macassar 

tanung 


5. Timpri 
RottJ 


6. Atui 

7. Sainang 
Madagascar 


English shuttle 
1. Javanese (<h) tro^| 
Javanese (c.) ^ 

Javanese (a.) 


Malay * tropong 

2. Bali (o.) hlida . 

'Bali (ct) 

Madura (o.) tropong larcnax> 
Madura (c.) 

^unda (o.) t&topong • 
Sunda (c.) 

Eampung 

3. Biajuk 

4-. Bugis tai wpong 

Macassar taropong 

5. Tiniuri 
y.otti 

6. Atui 

7. Saniang 
Madagascar 

English thread 
1 . Javanese (o.) btoang 
Javanese (c.) lawi 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay banang 

2. Bali (o.) banang 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) kaiite 
IMadura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) kante 
Sjnda (c.) 

Lanipung 

S. Biajuk -f 

4. Bugis ' banang 

M a Caspar bknan g 

5 . Timuri 
Kotti 

6. Atui 

7 . Siiniang 
Madagascar folA 
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. Englbh spinning-^heei 
^.•J[awn^ (o.) jontto 
javanaie (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 

J. - 

Malay rahat jantra 

8 . Bali (o.) jantra 

BaK (c.) •. 

Madura (o.) kantiau 

Madura (c.) 

•> Sunda (o.) kmchir ^ 
Sunda (c.) ^ , 

Lampung tingkiran 

3 . Biajuk 

4*. Bugis tmgkere 

Macassar tmgkere 

5 . Timuri 

. _ Rotti 

6 . Atui 

7. bamang * 

. . Madagascar 

English •* ^oat • 

1 . Javanese (o.) prahu 
Javanese (c.) bahito 
Javanese (a.) palwo 


Malay prahli 

2 . Bah (o.) prahu 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) pralio 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) prahu 
' Sunda (c.) 

Lampung p&raliu 

3 . Biajuk . 

4. Bugis , lopi 

Macassar bisiang 

5. Timuri roho 

Rotti af^k 

<5. Atui ew 

7. Samang pahuk 

Madagascar 


English rudd&r 
1 . Javanese (o.) k&mudi 
Javanese (c.) 
Javanese (a.) 


kamudi 

k&umdi 


kamudi 

kaiiiudi 


Malay 

2. Bah (o.) 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) kamudi 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) 

Sunda (c.) < 

Lampung 

3. Biajuk 
k. Bugis 

Macassar 
5. Timuri ^ 

Hotti 

Atui 

7. ^a^^lang 
Madagascar 

English anchot 
I, Javanese (o.) jangkar 
Javanese (i •) 
Javatlfese (a.) 


guling 

ggiling 


ISlalay sawuh 

2 . Bali C®.) jangkar 

Bali (c.) 

M^ura (o.) jangkar sao 
Madura (c.) 

Sunfla ( .) 

Sunda (c.) 

Lampung ^ jankar 

3. Bvajuk 

4 . Bugl^ rangring 

Macassar rangrang 

5. Timuri 
Rotti 

(J, Alui 
7, Samang 
Madagascai 
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* 


English 
1. Javanese (o.) kapal 
Javanese (c.) 
JaiancsL^a.) 


English srot^/ 

1. Javanese (o.)hHlikll^ik . 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 


Malay kapal 

S. Bali (o.) kapal 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) kapal 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) kapal 

Suiida (c.) ‘ 

Lampung kapal 

3. Biajuk 

4 . Bugis ' kapala 

Macassar kapala 

5. Timuri 
Rotti 

6 . Atui 

7 - Samang 
Madagascar 


, Malay • suluh mata*inata 

2. Bali (o.) tdJek 

Bail (c,J 

iNladura (o.) ixiata>mata 
Madura (c.) tuiik 
S^mda (o.) t^lik 

Sunda (c.) 

Lampung muta^malfua 

3. Biajuk 

.4. Bugis «uro 

Macassar suro 

5. Timuri 
. Rotti 
(j. A^ui 
7. Samang 
Madagasicar 


English tvafe/t or guard 
1 . Javanese (o.) tunggu tugur 
Javanese (c.) kamit 
Javanc&e (a.) jogo 


Malay 
2 . Bali (o.) 
Bali (c.) 
iSfadura (o.]^ 
— i^Iadura (o.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lihnpung 
. Biajuk 
. Bugis 
Macassar 
Timuri 
k Rotti* 

6 - Atui 
7 . S.unang 
Mada^bcicar 


tanggu, jaga 
gabagan 

kabal jaga 

tunggu * 

4 

pakami kami 
p^kami kapii 

ambeniieF 


English tiMZ/ 

1 . Javanese (o.) prang 
Javanese (c-) > udo 
Javanese (a.) logo 

- rono 

I . samoro 

prang 
masiyat 
miyuda 
prang 

prang 

parang 


Malay 

2. Bali (o.) 
Bali (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
>Iadura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lduipung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

.9,1’lmuri 
Rotti 

(5. A tui • 

7. ‘•amang 
Madagascar 


X 


amu; 
bunda 


mealier 
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* 1 

'Engli&h peace ^ 
I, J^vanroe (o.) b&dami 
Javanese (c.) 
Javanese (a.) 

■ • 


Malay 

S. Bali (o.) 

. BaU(c.X 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Jftoda (o.) 
Sunda (c.X 
lAxnpung 
$. Biaj uk '' 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 


damal 

krtssch 

madami 

wawuh 

damat 

adame 

adime 


a 


5. Xin»uri 
liotti 

6 . Atui , 

7. Samang 

• ‘Madagascar 


r’nglish * victory* 

1 . Javanese (o»)njanang 
Javanese (c.) joyo 
Javanese (a.) joyo wijoyo 


Malay rnSnang 

2 . Bali (o.) in.ludilp 

B.ili (c.) manang 

Madura (o.) miiuaug 
Madura ('c.) 
Stinda(o.) mrmaag 
isunda (c.) 

Lampung manang 

3. Biajuk 

Bugis pachao 

Macassar auyaoru 

5. Tiinuri 
Kutti 

6 . Atui 

7 . Samang 
Madagascar 


Bnglish dejeat 

1 . Javanese (o.) kalah 
Javanese (c,) kawoa 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 
Bali (o.) 
BalUc.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Suiida (o.) 
Snndd (c.) 
Lampniig 
3. Biajuk 

Macassar 
5. 'ifiuiiri * 
Jiutti 
G.'Atui 
7. Sum!ing 
Madagascar 


English 

1 . .Idvancse (o ) mala^n 
Javanese (c.) inalajang 
Javanese (a.) 


aUli 

kalali 

kawon 

kalah 

clleh 

* 

kalah, alah 

yikahaoni 

nasaoru 


Malay lari 

2 . Bali (o.)* malain 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) burn 
Madui^ (c ) 

Sunda (o.) lumpat 
Sunda (c.) 
l^inpung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

h.'J'imuri 
Kotti 

6 . Atui 

7. Samang 
Madagascar 


.tagaglijong 

larini 

larimi 
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English ^ bm 

l.Jawnc 8 c(o.)galidewo 

Javanese ^c.) 
Javanes^(a.) chopo 

— ghrtt 

- laras 

Malay I«nuh 

?. Bah (o.) 

Bah (c.) , 

Madura (o.) panah 
Madura (c.) gaiidiwa 
Sunda(o.) 

Sunda (c.) 

Eampuug 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bogi? 

IViacaasar 

5. Timuri 
Hotti 

6. Atui 

7. bamang 
Madagascar 


panah 

panah 


tUo 


English 

1. Javanese (o.^ panah 
Javanese (c.) jamiiarmg 
Javanese ^^a.) 

MaUy anak-paml* 

*. Bali (o.) Pii'h 

Bali (c.) 

Madnra(«o.) 

Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) panah 
^unda (c.) 

I^aripung • 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

■ sTTiffuri ^ 

Kotti 

6. Mui pna 

7. b^mang , 

Mafiagascac 


English shield 
1. Javanese (o ) tanaeng 
Javanese (c.) pari* 
Javanese (,a.) tangkiilai* 
• kaiitar 


iauiingf prlsai 
tamiang 


Malay' 

2 . Bah (o.) 

Bah (6.) 

Madura (o.) taiacng 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda («•) k&p&og 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampung taming 

3. Biajuk 

4 . Bugis lengu 

Macissar lengu 

5. Timuri 
Kotti 

6* Atui ^ 

7 .‘'amang 
Maddj;,ascar 

Engiish 

1. Japanese(o.) hris 
Javanese (c.) duwaiig 
Javanese (a.) chuiigo 
___ katgu 


Malay 
1. Bah (o.) 

BiCIi (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (n.) 
Sunda (c.) 

I ampung 
S. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Alacassar 

5 . 'I miun 
Rutti 

6. Atui • 

7 . Saniang 
Madagascar 


kris 

jeadutan 

duwung 

kris 

abonan 

kris, skin 

karis 


selo 

thpi 

kris 

kris 





togabularxes! 


lyi 


English sword 
f, Javanese; (oO pftdang 
J4vancse4c.) 
Javanese ^a.) 


B^Ulay 
9. Bali |o.) 

. BaliCc.) 

Madura to.) 
Madun (e.) 
Eunda (o.) 
Suoda (c.)^ 
Lampaug 

3 . Iliajuk 

4. Bugls 
Macassar 

5- Timuri 
. iictti 

6. Atui ^ 

7. Saniaug 

• •jVlada;;ascar 


p&dadg 

• 

padang 

p&dang 

pSdang 

padang 

padang 


English muskot 
\ i. Javanese (o.) sfiaapang •f' 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 


• Malay sanapang 

■2. IJali (o.) 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) sanapang 
Madura (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (r.) * 
Lampung 
3. Biajuk 
^.•Bugis 
Macassar 
5. Timuri 
Rotti 
(). l\tui 
7. >amJing 
Madagascar 


sanapang 

sna i>ang 

sinapang 

^.fftpang 


Eifglish • spear 

1 . Javanese («.) tumbak 
Javanese (d.j wahos 
Javanese.(a.) golo 


English cannou 
]. Javanese (n.) murryam 
Javanesg (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 


Malay tumbalc 

2 , Bair(o.) tumbak 

IVili (c.) * 

Madura (o.) 4ombak 
Madura (c.) chantakan 
Sunda (u.) tombak 

Sunda (c.) 

Lampung paean 

.3. Biajuk 

4 . bugis b&si • 

Macassar poke 

5. Tunuri 
Rotti 

6 . Atui 

7. Saniang 
Madaga'^car IcfFu 


• Literally iron.” 


ISIalay mariamj bXJel 

2 . Ban (o.)* 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (•».) nijiriyam 
Madura (i.) 

Sunda* (o.) mariam 
Sunda (r.) 
l.ampung , 

3 . Biajuk 

4. Bugis • mariam 

Alacassar mariam 

5. "Timuri 
Rotti 

6 . Atui 

7 . Samang 
MadagtbkCar 

•I* For snuphtiu^ Dutch. 
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English m^chstock 
J. Jaratiesc (o.)8S6ingar • 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 


Malay + satingar 
9. Bali (o.) satingar 
Bali (c.) 

Madnra (o.) satingar 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) ^ satingar 

Sunda (c.) 

I^rapung 

3. Biajuk 

4 . Bugig ^ t jXpong 
Macassar" ^iapong 

5. Timurl 

Botti * ‘ ' 

6. Atni 

7. Sair.aog 
Madagascar 

English Jbrt 
1. Javanese (o.) kuto boto 
Javanese (c.) kito* 
Javanese (a.) bulowarli 


English wiiHOii 
1. Javanese (o.) s^kii 
Javanese (c.) 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay^ - 

saksi 

2. Bali (o.) ' 

saksi 

Bali (c.) 

• 

Madura (o.) saksi 

Madura (c.) 

- 

«Sunda (o.) 

sakst 

Sunda (c.) 


Liimpung 

saksi 

3. Biajuk 


4* Bitgis 

sabi 

Macassar 

sabi 

5. Timuri 


^Rotti 


6. Atui 


7, Samang 



Madagascar 


Eiigfish ohth 
1, Javanese (Ot) sSpofo 
Javanese (c.) sSpahos 
Javanese (a.) prasatyo 


Malay kota 

2. Bali (o.) galar 
Bali (c.) kota 
Madura (o.) kota 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) benteng 
Sunda (c.) 


Lampung 

r kuta 

3. Biajuk 


4* Bugis 

kota 

Macassar 

kota 

5.*Tiq[juri 




6. Atui 


7. Samang 



Mad&gascar 


Malay 

sumpah 

2. Bali (o.X 

supata 

Bafi (c.) 
Madura (o.) 

soin|}al» 

Madura (c.) 

' Sunda (o.) 

sapata 

Sunda (c.) 
Lampung 

sumpah 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 

asumpa 

Macassar 

asumpa 

5. Timuri 

Kotti 

6. Atui * 

7. SaniuDg 
Madagascar 

mofoutor 


* From cspingaxds) Portuguese* 
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, £uglisk prison 
K. Javanese (o.) knnjoro 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) turungku 


Jjdalay jpanjlia 

«. ^IKo.) Wagbag 

. BaU(c.) 

Madura (o.) pataudan 
Madura (c.) 

■^udda (o.) taningkii, . 
Sunda(e.), paiijara 
Lampung 

3 . Biajuk 

4 . Bugis tarungliu 

Macassar larungku 

5. Tiinuri 
•Hold 

( 1 , Atui 
7. Surnang 
* ' Madagascar 

ViUglish * Jin^ or mulct 

1 . Javanese (o.) duudu 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) kapidono 


t 


Malay 

danda 

2 . Bali (o.) 

d^da 

Bali (c.) 


ISladura (o.) 
Madura (o.) 

diluda 

Sunda (o.; 
Sunda (c.) 
Lampung 

3 . Biajuk 

danda 

4. Bugis 

pasala 

Macassar 

5 . Timuri 

Ilotti 

6 . Atui 

7 Samaiig 
Madagascar 

pasala 


Knglisli reialiaiUoti 

1 . Javanese jfo.) wa)^ 
Javanese (c.) bclo 
Javajaese (a») 


Malay balas, bela 

2 . Bali (o.) tulung bela 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) baJas bela 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) 

Sunda (c.) * 

Lampung 

3. Biajuk 

4 . *Bugis 
ISIacassar 

i>. Tunuri 
Jiotti 
C. ?Vtni 
7. SamSfig 
Madagascar 


bela, malas 

balas 

balasa 
^al&aa * 


English 


1 . Javanese (o.) j«nji 
Javanef# (c.) 
Javanese (a.) 


asreetnent 

O 


Malay janji 

2. Bali (o.)* basaketa 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) jaugji 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) j^ugji 

Sunda (c.) 

Lampung .janji 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis ji^ngji 

Macassar j^ugji 

5. Timuri 
Uotli 

6. Atui 

7. Saman|; 

Madagascar melongbie 
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Eni^Iish king 
1. Ja?ancse (a) ralht rojo 
Jarancsefc.) narendro 
Javanese (a.) sribopati pati 

- - Dorodipo aji ^ 

- -— ipaharojo, narpo 

Malay v raja 
S. Bali (a.) ratu 


Bali (c.) 

hanakagang 

Madura ( 0 .) 

rato 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (u.) 

rain 

Sunda (c.) 


Lampung 

raja 

3. Biajuk 

{ 

4 . Bugisi 

arung a 

Macassar 

Jiaraing 

S. Tiinuri 

i 

Uotti * 


6. Atui 


7. Sumang 

cja 

Madagascar 

panzakar 

English 

slave 

1. Javanese ( 0 .) kawulo 


Javanese (c.) abdi*: 
Javanese (a'.) hoiubo 


English JbreH 

1. Javanese (o.) alas 
Javanese (c.) wono 
Javanese ta*) wono 


i Malay* utan 

2. 8ali (9.) 

J^li (c.) 

Madura (o.) gaDOfi^< 
Madura (c.) 

•Sunda (o.) ISw&ng-; 
Stinda (c.) 

Lampung 
J. Biajuk 

4. Bugis pangala 

Macassar romang 

h. I'linuri 
V Jlotti 

6. Atui , 

7. Samang 
Madagascar 

English country 

]. Javanese{o.) deso 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) deso 


' Malay haiuba saiya 

2. Bali (o.) kawula 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (•.) kawula 
Madura (r.) c 

*Sunda (u.) kula 
Siioda (e.) 

Lampung • 

3. Biajuk 

4* Bugis ata 

^lacassar ata 

'5. I’ininri 
Hotti 
Atui 
sJamang 

Mi^^scar andavo 


Malay tauafi 

2. Bali . dcsa 
Bafi (c.) 

Madura (o.) desa 
Madura (c.) 

Suiida (o.) lambnr 
Sunda (c. 
j^iitpuug 

3 . Biajnk 

4. Bugis tana 

Macassar buta 

5. Titniiri 
Uotti 

6. Atui 

7 . Suinang 
Madagascar 



VOCABULAHIfiS. 


- English cUy 
1 . Javanese (o.) iiiSgoro 
' ' Javanese (c.) ii&gari 

Javanese (a.) projo puro 


Malay 

9. Hali (o.) nS ga^ 

• Bali (c.) 

Madura (n.) nagara 
^Madura (<*.) 

Sunda (o.) daya 
Sunda(c.)« n&t'^ra 
1 .alnpiing nagari 

3. Uiajuk 

4. Bugis parasangang 

Marassur parasangang 

5. 'I'imuri 

Jiotft , 

6. Atui • 

7. Sainang 

' Madagascar tannar 

English ctown 
1. Javanese (u.) luaJkuto 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) makuto 


Malay 

• 

makota 

9. Bali (o.) 

JIuli (c.) 

msykota 

Madura (n.) 
Madura (c.) 

makota 

$iinda (u.) 
Sunda (c.) 
l^iripung 
3.Biajuk 

sigir 

4. Biigis 

makota 

Macassar 

5. 'i'imuri 
llutti 

6. Atui 

7. Samang 

makota 


Madagascar 


English statute 
1. Javanese (^o.) uridang 
Javanese (c.) p&renta 
Javanese (a.) 

/ - 


' Malay undang-nndang 
Bali (o.) undang 
Bal\ (c.) 

Madura (o.) undang-ttndang 
Madura (e.) 

Sunda (o.) undang 
Sunda (c.) * 

Lainpung undang'undang 

S.Jiiajuk 

V Bugis yrenta, undang 

Macassar , (nenta^ ondang 

5. lyiiuri 

> ,R5tti ♦ 

6. ?Vtui , 

7 . Siimang 
Madagascar 

English money 
I. Javanese (o.) huwaug 
Javaiu>a (c.) yotro 
Javanese (a.) r^dono 


Malay 

wang 

'i. Bah (o.)"* 

vatra 

Ball (c.) 


Madura (o.) yatra 

Madni'.a (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

uang 

Sunda (c.) 


Lampiing 

• 

3. liiajuk 


4. Bugis 

uwang 

Macassar 

uuang 


5. 'I'imuri 
Jiotti 

6. AfuL 

7. Saniang 
Madagascar 
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English religion 

1. Javanese (o.) agomo 
Javanese (c.) agami 
Javanese (a.) agumo 


Malay agama 

2. Bali (o.) agama 
Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) agama 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) agama 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampuug agama 
S, Biajuk 

4 . Bugis .. agama 
Macassai^ *' agama 

5. Timuri 
Rotti 

6. Atui 

7. Sumang * 

Madagascar 

English heaven 

1. Javanese (o.) swargo 
Javanese (c.) swar,;;^.! 

Javanese (a.^ surolojo 

■■— swargoioko 

_. jungringstlloko 
Malay suarga 

2. Bali (o.) swifrga 
Bali (c.) 

Madura (g.) suarga 
Madura (c.) ^ 

^unda (o,) sawuiga 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampuug ,su3raga 
J. Biajuk 

4. Bugis snruga 

Macassar suniga 
•.'Timuri 
. Rofti 

6. Atui 

7. Sumang 


English heU ^ ^ 

1. Javanese (o.) iiareka 
Javanese (c.) jutinhm 
Javanese (a.) 

--— tumbrO'gu^aaktt 

-L— iiaroko * 

Malays- uaraka 

2. Bali (o.) iiaraka 

Bali (d'> 

Madura (o.) naraka 
Madura (c.) 

.Sunda (o.) naraka 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampuug naraka 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis naraka 

Macassar naraka 

5.1'imuri 
Kotti 
0'.*Atui 
7. SHmaug 
Madagascar 

English spfriiual teacher 
J. Javanese (o.) guru 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 


Malay , 

guru 

2. Bali (o.) 'i/r 

pandita 

Bali (c.) * 

guru 

Madura (o.) guru 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (u.) 

gum 

Sunda (c.) 


I^mpuiig 

guru 

3. Biajuk 


4. Bugis 

guru 

Macassar 

guru 


5. 'I'imuri 
llutti 

fi. Atui k 
7. Samang 
Madagascar 
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vn 


I English penance 
1. Javanese (o.) topo 
• » Javanese (c.) tapi 
Javanese (a.) topo^ teki 

—T- 

Malay ,,tapa ^ 

S. Bali (o.) tnfitapa 

, Bali (c.) * 

Madura (o.) tapa 
Aladura (c.) 

*Sunda (o.) tapa 
Sunda (c.)^ 

Lampung tapa 

3. Biajuk 

4 . Bugis tapa 

Macassar tapa 

5. Timuri 
• Jlotti 
(). Atui 

7- Samang 
■ ‘Madagascar 

Eifglisli • ^faat * 

1 . Javanese (o.) puwoso 
Javanese (c.) siyam 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay puasa* 

*2. Bali (o.) ‘ . posa 
Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) powasa, slam 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) puasa, sahum 
Suuda (c.) 

Lampung 

3- Bittjuk^ 

4- . Bugis 

Macassar 

5. Timuri 
Hotti 

6 . Atui 

7. Samang 
Madagascar 

YOL* II. 


English many 
1 . Javanese (o.) hakeh, keh 
.lavanese (c.) hak.ung, kitfah 
Javanese (a.) kwch 
*-pj-anggi 


• Malay bannyak 

2. Bali (o ) liakcii 

Bali (c.) 

Maclura (o.) bauyak 
i Madura (c.) 

I Sunda (o.) rca, loba 

Sunda (c.) • 

Lampung lamon 

3. Biajuk arch 

^.*Bugis iuai^a^ 

Macassar fai* 

5. Timuri 
I .uVti 
d. Atui 
7. SanSing 

Madagascar mawrow* 
English 

1 . Javanese (o.) kkdek 
Javaneip (r,)ha\vi8awisan 
Javanese (a.) ebitnik 


Malay sadikit 

2 . Bali (o.)r s.'dikit 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) did;!), sakoni 
Madura (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

satik 

Sunda (r.) 


Lampung , 

.sabali 

3. Biajuk 

esut 

4. Bugis 

chede 

Macassar 

sikade 

5. Timuri 


Ilotti 


6 . Atui 


7 . Sunaau^ 


^Madagascar 



M 


puasa 

puasa 

puasa 
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£nglisli great 
1. J.!i:inese (o.) ^d« 
Javaaese (c.) agang 
Javanese (a.) goro 


M ilay busar, agang 

2. Bat* (o.) gaile 

Bai* (e.) agang 

Madura (c.) raja 

Ma'tura (c\) 

Sunda (o.) gude 

Sunda (c.) 

Lampung bala 

% Biajuk bai 

4. Ba^is. ^ ^ inaiaja 
MaC'issar^ ,*ompo 

5 . rimuvi >51 

Rotti 

6. Atui I 

7. Saninng 
Madagascar bay 

English Hftle 

1, Javanese (o.) chilik 
Javanese (c.) alit <* 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

kachil 

2. Bali (o.) 

chanek 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (‘^.) 

kene 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

latik 

Sunda (c.) 

l^ampung 

oloni 

3, Biajuk 

korik 

'4. Bugis 

baichu 

^Macassar 

chade 

5. Tinjuri . 

ki-ik 

yllotti 

6. Atui 

anak 


7. Samang 

kala 

' M 111 iiftiirar 



English long 
1. Javanese (o.) dowa, 
Javanese (c.) walieS 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay " ^ 

panjang 

9 Bab (o.) 

laniang 

Bali (c.) 

panjang 

Madura (o.) laojang 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

panjang 

Minda (c.) 


Lampung 

tajong 

Biajuk 

bapanjang 

4 . IVugis 

malampe 

'macassar 

labu 

5. Tiuiuri 


|lotti 


6. Atui 


7. Samang 


Madagascar 

lavvar 

Enebsh 

s^nrt 

1. Javanese (o.) chandak 


Javanese (c.) 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay pendek 

o. Bali (o.) endep 

Ball (c.) 

Madura (o.) pandak 
Madurn (c.) 

Sunda (o.) pomlok 

Sunda (c.) 

Lampung bunta 

.s. Biajuk andap . 

'I. Bugis maponebo 

Macassar bodo 

j. Tirniiri 
Rotti 
6 *. Atui 
7. Santang 

Madagascar fuher 
6 
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. English snoeet 
Javanese (o.) manig 
** Javanese (c.) ISggi 


Javanese (a.) datu 
_ 

Malay -j: 

,manij 

2. Bali ( 0 .) 

inaij|is 

Bali (c.) 


Madura ( 0 .) 

manis 

^ Madura (c.) 


Sunda (u ) 

amis 

Sunda (c«) 


Lampung 

mis 

3. Biajuk 


4. Bugis 

machaning 

Macassar 

teni 

5. Timuri 


• Uotti 


(). Atui • 


7 . Samang 

gabet 

Madagascar 

marme 

{English 

bitter 


1. Javanese (o.) pahh; 

Javanese (c.) gStar, gatir 
Javanese (a.) langu 
. -. tekto 


English black 

I. Javanese (o.) irang 
Javanese ic.; eh^i&ng 
Javanese (a.) kolo 
\ - — « krisno 


iVialay itam 

2. Hali (o ) 

(c.) 

Madura (o.) 

Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) hidung 
Sunda (c.)* 

Lampung 

Biajuk babilan 

> i. Bugis - njjotong 

Macassar / leJeng 

5 . Timuri f ma'tan 

ifotti niali 

6 . • 

7. Samang balteng 
Madagascar minetay 

English tvltile 
1, Javanese (o.) puteh 
Javanese (c.) patah 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay pahit 

2. Bali (o.) pahit , 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) pact 
Madura (c.) 

.Sunda (u.) pahit 
Sunda (c.) 

Latnpuiig pohi 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis pai 

Macassar pai 

5. Timuri 

Rotti ^ 

G. AtuI 

7' Samang kade^ 

Madagascar merfaughts 


Malay ^ 

putch 

2. Bali ( 0 ,) 

patah 

Bali (c.) 


Madura ( 0 .) 

« 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda ( 0 .) 

borlas 

^unda (e.) 


Lampung • 


5t. Biajuk 

puteh 

Bugis 

inuputeh 

Macassar 

kebu 

5. 1'imuri 

n\utin 

Rotti 

fulah 

6. Atui 


7* Samapg 

«ar • _ 

p^Itas^ 


Madagascar fute 
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English red 
1, Javanese (o.) abang 
Javanese (c.) abrit 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay merah 

2. Bali (o.) bara 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o ) 

Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) baram 
Sunda (c ) 

Lampung 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis?. . . miicliala 
jNIacascar 

5. Timiiri ) 

Rotti 

6- Atui 

7. Sainang tohon 
Madagascar' manor 

English green 
1. Javanese (o.) iju 
Javanese (c.) ijam' 
Javanese (a.) 


English yeuov! 
1. Javanese (o.) kilning 
Ja'Mneso (c.) 
Javanc^c (a ) 


Malny : 
2 , Bali lO,) 

Bah (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda lo.l 
Sunda (c.) 
Lanijnmg 
, S. Biajnk 
• 4. Bugis 

Macassar 
5 'I’iniLiri 
jRotti 
6 , Atui 
7- Sumang 
Madagascar 

< 

English 


kuning 

kuning 


konong 


bahendak 

niaridi 

didi 

inadok 

mamodok 


hard 


1. Javanese (o.) atos 
Javanese t'c.) 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 
2. Bali (o.) 

Bali (c.) 

Ma»hira i6.f 

J^laduia (c.) 

Sunda (o.) 

-Sunda (c.) 

Lampung " 
S. Biajuk 
4> Bugis 
.«:--«IVTacassar 
5„TiiRuri . 
^Rotti 
^^tui 
7*lB&nvng 
^iMadagascar 


• • 

y". 

gadang 


ejo 


ijao 

monchong-bulo 

raonchong'bulo 

niatak 

mamasah 

b&loB 

michue 


Malay kras 

2. Ba|,i (o.) katos 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) hagai 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (oA taas 

Sunda (c.) 
Lampung kiiras 

3. Biajuk' 

4. Bugis terasa 

Macassar terasa 

5. Tirauri 
Rotti ^ 

f). A tui 
7. Sumang 
Madagascar 



o 
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English soft 

1. Javanese (o.) Efnpuk»lnMok 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 


Malay liiiulTut 

2. Bali (o.) 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) lembut 
Madura (c.) 

* Suuda (o.) oduh, siyap 
ISunda (c.^ 

Lainpung lamoh 

.1. Biajiik 

4. Bugis inalaiTia 

Macassar luum 

5. Timuri 
. Hotti 

6. A tui , 

7 . Samang 

• Madagascar mcrleiania 

• 

English * strong 

1. Javsinese (o.) roso, kuwat 
Javanese (c.) kuwawi 
Javanese (a.) kuwowo 
- krai 


Malay kuat 

'2. Bali (o.) kuat 

Bali (c.) * 

Madura (o.) koko 
Madura (c.) 

^Sunda (o.) badas 
Surtda (c.) 

Lanipung tagoh 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis g^ing 

Macassar gating 

5.1’imuri 
Hotti 
. Atui 
. S^ang 
Madagascar 


English new 
. Javanese (o.) annyar 
Javanese (c.) 
Javanese (a.) 


' Malay baliaru 

2. Bali (o.) annyar 

BaH (c.) 

Ma'dura («•) baru 
Madui'a (c.) 

Sunda (o ) anuyar 
Sunda (c.) • 

Lanipung tnuak 

3. Biajnk 

jTBngis baru 

Macassar ^efu 

5 . 'riinuri / 

^ l\tti ' 

G.'Atui 
7. Su-.nang 
Madagascar 

English old 

1. Javanese (o.) tuwo 
davaniise (c.) sapuh, sapah 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

tuba 

2. Bali ( 0.7 

Bali (c.) 

tua 

Madura ( 0 .) howa 
.Madijra (c,) 

Sunda ( 0 .) 
Sunda (c.) 

kolot 

Lanipung . 

tuba 

3 . Binjnk 

bakas 

4. Bugis 

tua 

Macassar 

toa 


5. Timuri 
Hotti 

6. V tui 

7. Samapg tuhak 
Madagascar antieilk 
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English ug^y 

1. Javanese (o.) olo * 
Javanese (c.) awOA 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay buruk 

2. Bali (o.) jaleh 

Bali (c.) kalion 

Madura (o,) jubak 

Madura (c.) 

Suada (o.) goreng 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampung jalial 

3. Hiajuk 

4. Bugis ' kocli, ja 

Macassar"" ^odi 

5. Timuri \ 

Rotti ' 

6. Atui 

7- Samang 

Madagascar rawtche 

English handwmi 

1. Javanese (o.) bagus 
Javanese Cc-) ayu < 
Ju\aiiese (a.) 


English good 
1. Javamwe (o») b&chik 
Javanese (c.) sahe 
Javanese (a.) 


# 

Malay * 

baik 

2. Bali (o.) 

malak 

Bali (c.) 

bachek 

Madura (o.) 

buebik 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

hadch 

Sunda (c.) 


Lampung 

bati 

S. Biajuk 


4. Bugis 

madeching 

Macassar 

baji 

.•). Timuri 

da-ak 

liotti 

nmioli 

6 . Atui 

luy, ty 

7. Sumang 


Madagascar 

suer 

# 

English 

bad 

1. Javanese (o.) olo 


Javanese (c.) awon 
Javanese (a,) 


Malay 

2. Bali <[o.) 
Bali (c.) 
Madura (o ) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o,) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lampung 

3. Liajuk 

4. Bugts 
Maeas$:ar 

"y. Timuri 
/RotU 
^Afui 

7. “ 

Mi 


elok, bagus 
bagbs 

bagus 

kasep, galls 

.halao 

bnhalak 

rnadechirg 

baji 



sengger 


Malay 

2. Bali (o.) 

Bail (c.) . 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda (o.) 
Sunda (e.) 
Lampung 

3. Biajuk 
4- Bugis 

Macassar 

5. Tiriiuri 
Rotti 

6. Atui 

7. SSmang 
^adaga'-car* 


j&hat 

jaleh 

kahon 

jubak 

goreng 

jahal 

kodi 

kodi 

ta-uk 

nian^alaut 

ino 

mwtch« 


^ vgly ” abd bad’ are ck pressed by the same wotUB in.nlmoBt all tb 
rliesian Jaiigtiages. 





IMS 


Eoglish deaf 

1. J^vanjese (<>•) budSg, 

• Javanese (c.) tuli 
Javanese (a.) 

'V —v- 

* .— 

Malay tiili * 

2. Bali (o.) bongol 
Bali (c.) budafe 
Madura (o.) tengal 
Madura (c.) 

'Sunda («>•) torck 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampung * tulok 
S. r*iajuk 

4. Bugis 

Macassar tnngolo 

5. Tiinuri 
llotti 

'6. Atui 
7. Suinang 

• • Madagascar 

Kifgliith • ^ind 
1. Javanese (o.) wut<», pickak 
Javanese (c.) kabuwanan 
Javanese (a.) pitong 


Malay buta 

2. Bali (u) pecheng 

Bali (c.) ^ 

Madura (o.) bu4a 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) pcchak 

Sunda (c.) 

Lampung buta 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis buta 

Macassar buta 

5. 'Hmuri 
llotti 

6. Atui 

7. Samaug 

Madagascar chcnkcrhoter 


Knglish lame 
I. Javanese (o.) ptncfaang 
Japanese (c.) dengklang 
Javanese (a.) 


If .Malay tinipang 

2. Bali (o.) perot 

Bali (c.) 

Matliira(o.) tepang 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) pata, dingkik 
Sunda (c.) • 


Liimpuug 
3. Biajuk. 
4'.*Bugi.s 
M.icassar 
5. Timuri 

6*At\! 

7. SanJkng 
Madagascar 


English 


tinipaug 

tern pang 
ymnfpadg 


fat 


I. Javanese (o.) blandung, ISniu 
JavancfiP (c.) 

Javanese (a.) pustini 


Malay 
2. Bali (o.> 
Bali (c.) 
Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 
Sunda* (o.) 
Sunda (c.) 
Lampung 
I 3. Biajuk 
4. Bugis 
Macassar 
6. 'rimiiri 
Kotti 
• . Atui 
{7. Suuiang 
MadagtUcar 


gumuk 

mokoh 

lutfnpo 

llutuk, palam 
tab oh 

m 

chomo 

chomo 


voncArak 
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Flnglish Uqh 
1. Javanew (o.) kuru 
Javanese (c.) karo 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

knrus 

2. Bali (o.) 

barag 

Bali (c.) 


Madura (o.) kering 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

kuru 

Sunda (c.) 


I^nipuug 

rayang 

3. Biajiik 


i. Bugis 

makojo 

Macassas^ i. 

roso 

b.Timuri 

k 

Rotti 

\ 

6- Atui 


Sdinaug 

1 

Madagascar 

merliir 

English 

ht 

1. Javanese (o.) hoiio 

Javanese (c.) non bin 

Javanese (a.) 


IVlalay 

ada 

2. BaJi (o.) 

ada« 

■. Bali (c.) 

n oritaii 

Madura (<^.) 

bada 

j^ladura (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

aiya ‘ 

Sunda (c.) 


*Lainpuug 

uwat 

3. Biajuk 

atun 

4. Bugis 

ungka 

Macassar 

Ilia 

.^^.•Tiniuri 


Jlofti 


j^Atui 


/7. Samang 

wek 

Madagascar 



English teas 
l.JavajEiese (o.) wus, wes 
Javanese (c.) sampun 
.lavsineso (a.) 


Malay' siidah 
Bali (u.) suba 

Bali (c.) sampun 

Madura (o.) alah’ 
Madura (c.) ampuii 
Sunda (o.) aiiggus 
Suuda (c.) 

Lam pang radii 
3. Biajuk 

Uugis pura 

Macassar Icba 

5. 'fimuri 
Uotti 

6. ‘Atui 

7. Sainang laWck 
Madagascar 

Eugihih hfcovir 
1. Javanese (if.) dadi 
Javanese (c.) dados 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

jadi 

2. Bali To.) 

dadi 

BaK (c.) 


Madura (o.) 

dadi 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (u.) 

jadi 

Sunda (c.) 


Lanipuug 

jadi 

3. Uiajuk 


4. Bugis 

purani 

Macassar 

jari 


а. i'iinuri 
Uotti 

б. Atui • 

7. Sainang 

i Madagascar 
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English •mU 
1. JiiFwnese (o.) arlip 
« Jaranesc (c,) ajSag 
Javanese (a.) 

•. — - f - — » 


Malay mac 

2. Balt (o.) nyak 

, Bali (c.) • 

Madura (o.) handati 
Madura (c.) 

'Sunda (o>) rek, hayang 


l^nipiing * 

bajii 

3. liiujiik 


4'. Bu^is 

me In 

Macassar 

eru 

5. Timiirt 


- Rotti 


(>'. A lui 


7. Samang 

gumek 

' ’Madagascar 


Eifglish • 

lake 


1. Javanese (u.) anick, jupuh 
.Tarvanesc (c.) 

Javanese (a.) ambil 


Millay 

iunbif* 

2. Bali (o.) 

junmak 

Bali (c.) 

ambil 

Madura (o.) 

nalah 

Madura (c.) 

in«tndut 

Sunda (u.) 

It gala 

I^uiula (c.) 


l^iiipuiig 

aku 

3. Biajuk 

du'on 

4, Bug is 

alai 

IMacassar 

ale 

5. Ttmurl 


Kotti 


6. Atui 

• 

7. Slimang 

niakon 


Madagascar 


English hear 
1. Javanese (o.) gowo 
Javanese (c.) b&kto 
Javanese (a.) 




* Malay 

bawa 

2. Bali (o.) 

Bali (c.) 

aba 

Madura (o.) 
Madura (o.) 

giba 

Sunda (o.) 

bawa. t'tawa 

Sunda (c.) i 

► dijayak 

Lumpuiig 

3. Biajuk 

batok 

^.^5'.igis 

ritlwi 

Macuasar 

5. Tuiiuri 

6. *AtVii 

yiy.^tarfg 

7- SauTaug 
Madagascar 

jdc 

I'aiglisii 

hum 


1. Javanese (u.) bnkar 
Javane|e (c.) obong 
Juvaueso (a.) bastni 



tunu 

Malay 

bakar 

2. Bali ((» > 

bakar 

Bali (c.) 

ubong, joting 

Madura (o.) 

o(;ar, (ono 

Madura (c.) 

• 

Sunda* (o.) 

balam 

Sunda (c.) 


Larapung 

pangang 

S. Biajuk 

])ap\vi 

4. Bugis 

tunu 

Macassar 

tunu 

5. Tiiuuri 


Rutli 


6. Atui 


7. Shmang 


Madaijhscar 

mund/angher 
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KngHsh make, do 
1. Jaiancse (o-) gave 
Javaiicst* (c.) damAi 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

boat 

5. Bali Ok) 

TPiiggal 

Bail (c.) 

makarya 

Mdihsra (ti.) gabai 

Madurt (c.) 


Suuda(o ) 

nyiung, gawe 

Simda (c.) 

di'iiul 

Lanipung 

sani 

3^iajuk 

niiinggawc 

4. Bugis 

niebii * 

Mac3is5ar* 

^pare 

5. ’ririuiri 

\ 

Rutti 

\ 

6. Atui 


7. Satnang 

« 

Madagascar 


English 

give 

1. Javanese (o.) hawch 

Javanese |r.) paring 

Javanese (a.) snko 


tado 

Malay 

bri, kaseh 

% Bali (o.) 

bahuijg 

Bali (c.) 

sukaliake 

Madura (o.,^ bri 

Madura (c.) pareng 

Sunda (o.) 

in fire 

Suada (c.) 

iigayapan 

I?ati)|^mng 

kani 

0 

3. Biajnk 

iiiaiienga 

4> Liiigis 

erei'gi 

Macassar 

sareangi 


* 7 ; Sani.jng 

Madaj)ai<»i‘. yottoaityow 


English kill 
I. Javanese (a.) roatent 
Jav«iese(c.) ei&jahi 
Javanese (a.) kiln 


£. 


i Aialay * bun oh 

12 . Bah (o.) matyang 


Bali (cA 


Madura (o.) uiatehc 

Madura (c.) 


Snnda (o-) 

kanihayang 

Sunda (c.) 


Taiinpung 

pa’ll 

3. Biajnk 

niunoli 

4. Bugis 

buno 

Macassar 

buno 

5. Timuri 


, Rotti 


6. Atui 


7. Suuiang 

ch6g 

ISladagascar 

vouu 

l^nglish 

/ 


1. Javanese (o.)aku, ingsun 
Javanese (c.) kawnlo, huluu 
Javanese (a.) kito, kami 


Malay 

akUy saya, beta 

2. Bah (o.) 

wake, hora 

iiali*(c.) 

hachang, titwa 

Madura (o.) 

senkok, bula 

Madura (c.) 

kawula 

Sunda vO.) 

aing 

"unda (^c.) 

kiiw'iilo 

Lamp ling 

kii, nia 

d. Biajuk 

yaku 

Bugis 

ja 

'^larassar 

in&kc 

0. t lOiiiri 


Both 


fi. .itui * 

ou, matau 

7 Hainan g 

ye 

Madagascar 

zu.wlio 



VOCABUI^ABBBfi** 




English thou 

1. J&Taiiese(o.)kowe,dU^ 4 ^y siro 
Javanese (c.) iftropeyaa 
Javanese (a.) janganiliko 


hang,*iukang 


Malay 

3. Bali (o.) iya 

Ball (c.) cholidr • 

Madura (q.) bahua, dika 
Madura (e.)dehiia, samjicyan 
Sunda (o.) sia, sitahing 
Siinda (c.) sampeyan 
l^in^iiiiig * niku 

3. Biajuk ikum 

4. Bugis iko 

Macasi>ar kao 

5. Tiiuuri 

• liolti 

6. A till 

7. Sainaiig * bo 

• Madugitscar 


English -self , 

1. Javanese (o.) dewe 
Javanese ^c.) piyambak 
Javanese (a.) pribadi 


* Malay diri, saiidiri 

2. Bali (<*•) dewe 

Bali (c.) 

Maihira (o.) dibih 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) diri, dewek 

Suiida (c. * 

lainpung nunggalan 

3. Biajuk 
4^ Augis 

Ala(‘:i.s^ar 
5 . 'i'itiiuri 


6. ?Xi\ 

7. Sain'ng 
Madagascar 


English * he 
1. Javanese (o.) 
Javanese (c.) 
Javanese (a.) 


English tvho f 

1. Javanese (o.) sopo 
Javanesg (e.) sindla 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay dia, ia 

2. Bali (o.) 

Bali (t.) 

Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) inanih 
Sunda (c.) 
Lani])ung iya 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
Rotti 

6. Atui • 

7. Samang tak 
Madagascar 


Malay 

seapa 

% Bali («.) . 

nyuuta 

Bali (c.) 

sapa 

Madura (<i.) sapa 

Madura (c.) 
Sunda 

saha 

Sunda (c.) 
I^mpung 

sapa 

3. Biajuk 

4« Bugis 

niga 

Marassar 

inai 


5. Timuri 


Rutti 
d. Atui 

Samang lelao 
Madagascar 


* Literally tlie foot.' 


)U t$ 
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English ivho 
1. J,i\aiK‘se (u.ykang 
Japanese (c.) iogkang 
Tavaiiese (a.) 


Ma!ay 

yang 

2. Bali (o.) 

Bali (c.) 

nyang 

Madura (o.) 
Madura (c.) 

sc 

Suuda (o.) 

nu 

Sund.i (c.) 

« 

si pa 

L^iiiiputig 

S.Biajuk 

4. BugU 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 

Hold 

6. Atui 

7. SSmang 

. Madagascar 

yewe 

English 

this 

1, Javanese (o.) 

.ki 

Javanese (c,) punih: 
Javanese (a.) 

Malay 

• • 

101 

% Bali (o.) 

nek*' 

Bali (c.) 

iuki> puniki 

Madura (o/) reyah, ncka 

Madura (c.) 

paneki\ 

Suoda ()>.) 
iSunda (c.) 

iyak 

Lampuug 

* * * 

3. Biajuk 

lu'to 

4. Bngis 

idiia 

Macassar 

CTiinuri 

Kotti 
(►* Add 

an re 

i/. .Vamang 

tudeh 

4 


Mada|;«car 


Eng^vh that 
1. JavafKibo (o.) ikii iko 
Japanese (c.)*puniku, piinikk> 
Javanese (a.) 


M.- 

Malay 

itii 

2. Bali (o.) 

kuntuk 

Bali («••} 

iicka, putieka 

Mtulura (o.) 

rowa 

Miutnra (c.) 

girowa 

Sumla (o.) 

eta 

8:utda (c.) 


Lampung 

sen a 

3. Biajiik 


4. Bugis 

ianatu 

Macassar 

aiitu 

5. Firuuri 


Rotd 


Ck Atui 


7. Saniang 

tuk'Uii 

Madagascar 


En‘;Iibh 

all 

j 1. Javanese (o.) kabeh, sadoyo 

i Javanese ic.) 

Sudan tun 

Javanese (a.) sitdaruin, sAgolu 

1 

Malay 

sumoa, sagala 

‘2. Bali (o.) 

niilkajang 

Bal? (c.) 


Aiadura (o.) 

kabeh 

1 Madura (c.) sadaja 

Sunda (u.) 

kabeh- 

Suikda (c.) 


Lampung 

saunyin 

3. Biajuk 

saiideai 

4. Bngis 

iaiiianang 

Macassar 

iaugusiug 

5. Timuri 


Rotti 


6 Atui 


7. bamang 


Madagascar 
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English to 

l.‘Javanese(o.) takOf m^rang 
* Javanese (c.) datang 
Javanese (a.) dumutang 


Malay pada, akan, ka 

2. Bali (o.) kujaha 

, Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) ka 
Madura (c.) 

Suuda (o.) kit 

Sunda (c.) 

Lam pang banakan 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Maoassar 

b, Timuri 
Roiti 
(>. Afui 
7. Sainang 
• • jNlacIugascar 

EfigH»h * from 

1 , Javamse (o.j ^ako, sing 
Javanese(C.' saking, sangkiog 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay dari 

2. Kali (o.) huich 

Bali (f.) 

Madura (u.) dari 
Madura (e.) 

Sund.; (o.) ti 

*Sunda (e.) 
Lainpung anja 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
Hotti 
Atui 

7. Siimang 
Madagascar 
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En glish in , atf on 

1. Javanese (o.) ing 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 


IMalay di 

2. Bali (o.) kii 

Kali (c.) 

Madura (o.) ai, c 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) di 
Suinia (c.) • 
l.umpung di 

3. biajuk 

Bugih ri 

Macassar 
b. 'i'lniuri 
Lvitti 
g! 

7. Saruang 
Madagascar 

English uvV/r 

1. Javanese (o.': karo, sarto, tan 
Javans (c.) kalih, kalcyan 
Javanese (a.) 


IMalay sarla, sama 

2. Bali (o.^ sajang, barang 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) barang, sarta 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) juiig 
Sunda (c.) ^ 

Lampuug . kalawan 

3. Biajuk 

4. Bugis 
Macassar 

5. Timuri 
Jlotti 

6. Atui 

7. Sumang 

Madaf^car 
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English abwx 

1. JaTancse (o.) duwur, lahnr 
Javanese (c.) inggii 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay at&s 

2. Bali (o.) daduhnr 

Bali (c.) Mdoiiur 

Madura (o.) atas 
Madura ( .) 

Sundci (o.) luhur 

Suuda (c.) 

Lami)nng atas 

3. Uiajuk. lanibo 

4. Bugis asa- 

Macassar - rate 

5. Titnuri 

Rotti / 

6. Atui < nuna f 

7. Satnang keiieng 

Madagascar ambuniia 

English bdnzo 

1. Javanese (o.) ngis >r 
Javanese :f.) ngalidip 
Javanese (d.) 


English imthin 
». Javanese (o.) jSroih 

Javan^ (c.) llLbbat, dalKni 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay dalam 

2. Bah (p.) jSroh 

Bali (c.) 

Madura (o.) dalam 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (o.) jSroh 
Suiida (c.) 
l^mpnng Inm 

3. Bidjuk M hang 

Bugis lalang 

Macassar lalang 

5. 'rimuri 

1 ^ Rotti 

6. \tui irolto 

7. Samang baleh 
Madagascar 

English ivithout 
1. Javanese (o.) jobo 
Javanese (c.) javri 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

bawah 

2. Bali (o-) 

litLkteu 

Bali (c.) 

ngisor 

Madura C® ) 

bn bah 

’Madura (e.) 


Sunda (u.) 

andap 

n Sunda (c.) 

Liaidpung • 

bah 

3. biajiik 

waniwak 

4. Bu^is 

a\ta 

Macassar 

rawa 

Rotti 

j6. Atui 

7. Samang 

dirro 

kiyojn 

MacTagascar 


Malay 

luar 

2. Bah (o.) 

wangan 

Bali (c.) 


Madura (o.) 

lowar 

Madura (c.) 


Sunda (o.) 

iuar 

Sunda (c.) 


Lampniig 

liiah 

J. Biajiik 

kaivvar 

4. Bugis 

saliwang 

Macassar 

pHntara 

6, Timuri 


Rotti , 


6. Atui 


7, ‘^aniang 

in os 

Madagascar 
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English near 

1. Javanese (o.) p'Uuk 
•Javanese (c.) chuiaky^cliudciU 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay dakal 

2. Bali (o.) paliak 

. Bali (C.) »a; ak 

Madura (o.) parak 
Mad.'ta (c.) 

Siiuda (u.) tneh, dakat 
SundJ (c.) 

Lampiing jiasu 

3. Biajuk tukcp 

4. Biigis niuUawo 

Macassar iliubani 

5. Timuri 
‘ llotti 

6. Atui 

7. S.umang 

■ 'Madagascar incrrina 

English * Jar 
1. Javanese (o.) adoh, iabuh 
Javanese (e.) tabeli 
Javanese (a.) 


Malay jao 

52. Bali (o.) job 

Bali (c.) hadob, s^^vat 
Madura (o.) jaho 
Madura (c.) 

Sunda (»’.) jaoU 
Sunda (c.) 

Lampmig jao 
:f. Biajjik inejaoj betuh 

4. Bugis inabela 

Macassar bela 

5. Timuri 
Kotti 

6. Atui • 

7* S^maog 

Madagascar 


Cngli'h 

here 

1. Javai! .s_‘ (o.) 

inpkene 

Javanes ( • ) 

ingriki 

Javanese (a.) 

' 

Malay 

sini 

2. Bui. (o.) 

dmi 

Bai. (c ) 

diriki, hiriki 

LVladjra (o.) dinah 

Madura (a.) dinto 

Sunda (o.) 

diyak 

Sunda (c.) ’ 


Lampung 

jah 

3. Biajuk 


4»Bugis 

korini 

Macassar 

•ingrini 

5. Timuri 


* jl' tti 



eunai 

7. Samang 

eban 

Madagascar 

intir 

English 

there 

1. Javanese (o.) inkono 

Javanetc (c.) iariku 

Javanese (a.) 

Malay 

Sana, situ 

2. Bali (o.)* 

ditu 

Baii (c.) 

dirika, hirika 

Madura (o.) disah 

Madu]|;a (<*.) kalidisah 

Sunda (o.) 

ditu 

Sunda (c.) 


Lampung 

san 

3. Biajuk 

kunkani 

4. Bugis 

C07.0 

Macassar 

anjozen 

9- Timuri 

4 

Uotti 

• 

6. Atui 

jo 

7. Samang 

tuk-UB 


Madagascar 
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SPECIMEN OF THE GREAT POLYNESIAN. 


land 

tanali 

sk^ 

langit 

moon 

wtilan 

slave 

WiltU 

ivater 

. well 

fire 

api 

air 

angin 

child 

anak * 

bone ' fc 

^ balung 

hair 

wulu 

blood 

rah , 

head 

duwur, i/lik ' 

skin 

' kulit ' 

nose 

irung 

eye 

matu 

hand 

tangaii, lima 

gold 

mas 

iron 

bassj 

maize 

jagung 

rice 

wos 

rice in siravi 

pari 

fruit 

well 

leaf 

roQ 

sugarcane 

tubbu 

coconut ^ 

nyu 

yam 

uwi 

artificer 

tukadg 

•weaving 

tanun 

sh'uttle 

taropong 

file 

• kikir 

axe 

kampak 

army 

bala 

•war 

prang 

sp^r*' 

tumbak 

oath 

sumpah 

■ retaliation 

walas 




king 

ratu 

day 

hari 

month 

wulan 

year 

tahuii 

heat 

paiias 

sTceet 

inanis 

bitter 

paliit 

ixihiie 

puteh 

burn 

bakar 

xeeep 

nangis 

kill 

bunoh 

die 

mati 

read 

wacha 

write 

nulls 

I 

aku 

thou 

kowc 

who? 

sapa 

what 

apa 

above 

duwur 

certainly 

pasti 

hog 

bawi 

bujfalo '' 

kubu 

dog 

asu 

goat * 

kambing 

cow' 

liltnbu, sapi 

horse 

jaran 

rhinoceros 

warak 

fowl 

manuk 

peacock 

miirak 

common Jowl 

a3'am 

Jish 

ivv uk 

tortoise 

punnyu 

island 

nusa 

sen 

tosuk 

hill • 

bukit, gunun 
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BOOK VL 

RELIGION. 


XiiE religion of the Indian islanders, which is the 

I 

subject of the present book, will be treated of in 
four distinct chapters. The fi»*st will contain an 
account of the ancient religion cf the people ; the 
second of their modern Hinduism; the third of 
the Mahomedan religion ; and the fourth of the 
progress and character of Christianity among these 
islanders. Java is, to my knowledge, the only 
country of the Archipelago that affords materials 
for the discussion of the first subject; and, there¬ 
fore, my references arc constantly made to that 
country; and Bali affprds, so exclusively, the ma¬ 
terials of the second, that the chapter on this topic 
is expressly denominated an account of the religion 
of Bali. 
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(’HAPTEil 1. 


ANCIENT IIELICION OF THE INDIAN ISLANDERS, 


Jlntiipnlies and ancient religion in a ruth stale of society 
sjjnointmovs.—Architectural remains.—Groups of Tnujdes 
of hetv/e stone, exeynptified in those of Bramhatian.—Sinpla 
'Temples ff' hexun $toiU\ of great ^ze, cxcmplifcd in that of 
BorokBudor. — Temples^of hrick and ynorfar.—Bxidc 'Tern- 
pies (yf hewn stone exemplified in those of Sulcnh and Aal¬ 
to.—Character of the icofhnanship and architect are. 
thological charactfi of the .sculptures amf decor at ions .— 
Statues and images.—Ancient inscriptions on stone.—An 
ancient manuscript .— Conjectures respecting the ancient 
Hinduism of the Islanders drawn front all* these dijfcrenl 
monuments .— The first Hinduism of Java, an example of 
genuine Buddhism—A harhaious form ff Hinduism pre¬ 
vailed in latter times—possihlij the worship of Siwa of the 
Unp^a and Yoni.—From whence Hinduism teas introduced 
among the ]Indian Islanders.^—ltdipjott and Superstitions oj 
the Indian Islanders before the introduction of Ilinduism .— 
Character of Hinduism ns mod fed hi/ the Local Supersti¬ 
tions of the country. 


4 * 

An account of the antiriuities of Java is also ah' 
account of its ancient religion, for every aiicieut 
Uionuuicnt on tlu! island lias hei'ii dedicated to 
>lie favourite snhjeet of supersidtion, aiul hanlly a 
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18 found of any architectural remains con¬ 
structed for purposes of convenience or utility. 

I shall ofl^r a brief and general sketch of 
leading relics of antiquity^ referring the curious 
reader for a more particular and detailed descrip¬ 
tion to an essay on the subject^ in the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society, and to another, in those of 
the Literary Society of Bombay. 

The antiquities of Java consist—*of temples,—of 
images, and—of inscriptions, which 1 shall describe 
in succession; and, from the inferences tq be de¬ 
duced from the whole, endeavour to render i ra¬ 


tional account of the ancient* ^ligion of the Javan¬ 
ese, and of its histoiy. ^ 

' To begin with the architectural remains, these 
are spread* over the w£ole of the best portion of 
the island, from Cheribon to the eastern extremity, 


and are most abundant in spots distinguished by 
beauty and fertility, such as the mountain Prahu, 
the districts of Mlataram, of Pajang, and of Ma¬ 
lang. They are of. four descriptiobs; 1st, Large 
groujps of small temples^ of liewn stone, each occu¬ 
pied by a statue, ^d. Single temples of gredt 
size, of hewn stone, consisting of a series of inclo¬ 
sures, the whole oi|||pying the summit- of a hill, 
and without any cc^avity or excavation. Sd, Sin¬ 
gle temples, constructed of brick and mortar, with 
an excavation similar to the individual temples oPtBe 


first class. And,* 4th, Rude temples of hewn stone. 
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of more recent construction than any of the rest. 
This classification is of utility, for it is connected 
with interesting circumstances in tlic history of the 
temples, and of the religion to v/hich they were de¬ 
dicated. 

The most considerable and perfect remains of 
the temples of the first class are afforded in tlie 
ruins of Brambanan, situated partly in the district of 
Pajang, and partly in that of Mataram. Among the 
many groups of temples here to be traced, the most 
perfect,and considerable is that vaguely termed by 
the*natives of the country “ Ike thousand temples** 
The following shoii^^, account of this group may 
serve for Ml others. The whole group occupies 
an area, which is an oblong square, of 600 English 
feet long, and 550 broad. It consists of four rows 
of small temples, inclosing in the centre a greater 
one, whose height is 60 feet. The temples are 
pyramidal buildings, all of the same character, co¬ 
vered by a prof usion of sculptures, and consisting of 
large blocks of hewn stone. Each of the smaller tem¬ 
ples had contained a figure of Buddha, and the'great 
central one, consisting of several apartments, figures 
of the principal objects of worship which, in evely 
case that 1 have had an oppo]g||nity of examining, 
have consisted of the destroying^power of the Hin¬ 
du triad, or of some of his family. To the whole 
gj'oup of temples there are four entrances, facing 
the cardinal points of the compass^ and each guard- 
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ed. by two gigantic statues representing Warders, 
measuring, in a kneeling posture, not Idb than 
nine feet and a half high, and being, in girth, fkll 
eleven feet. This, with very little variety, is a de¬ 
scription of all temples of this class. Sometimes 
* the group is an equal sided, instead of an oblong 
square ; sometimes, instead of one great temple in 
the middle, we have two or three, and^ occasional¬ 
ly, the entrances to the temples are but one or two, 
with a corresponding number of warders instead of 
four; but these are inconsiderable variations, not 
. affecting the genemi character of the temples. 

The temple of Boro situated in the moun¬ 

tain and romantic land of Kadu, is a square building 
of a pyramidal shape, ^ending in a dome. It em¬ 
braces the summit of a small hill, rising perpendi¬ 
cularly from the plain, and consists of a series of 
six square ascending walls, with corresponding ter¬ 
races, three circular rows of latticed cages of hewn 
stone in the form of bee-hives; and» finally, of the 
dome already mentidiied, which, although wanting 
the apex which once crowned it, is still twenty feet 
high. The height of the whole building is about 116 
feet, and, at the base, each side measures in extend 
five hundred and twenty-six English feet. There is 
no concavity except in the dome. Tlie hill is in 
fact a sort of nucleus for the temple, and has bpeh 
cut away and faslyoned for the accommodation of the 
building. The outer an4 inner sieje of each wall is 
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covered with a profiision of sculpture, afterwards 
to be noticed, and in various situations are niches 
containing figures of Buddha, amounting in all to 
between three and four liundred.' The dome is 
altogether unoccupied, and seems always to have 
been so. To the temple of Boro Budur there are 
four entrances facing the cardinal points, but here, 
instead of the monstrous figures in human shapes 
we have lions as warders. 

The temples of briqk are found towards the 
eastern end of the island, and not unfrequently near 
the last Hindu capital which was destroyed by the 
Mahomedans in 1478 of Cffirist. They are from 
forty to fifty feet high, of a round shape, not py¬ 
ramidal, and terminating in a dome, instead of the 
sharp apex which crowns the temples q)'the groups. 
Here and there we discover, that, in their perfect 
state, they had been cased with a fine plaster, in 
which was carved mythological representations, cor¬ 
responding with the sculptures on the less perish¬ 
able stone buildings. 

Of the rude temples of the fourth class, I am 
not aware that any examples exist except in the 
mountain of Lawu, situated in the districts of Pa- 
jang and Sokowati. Here there are two sets of 
ruins of this class, one at Sukuh and one at Katto, 
sei/eral miles distant from each other. In both, 
the rums are so indistinct and rude, that it is no 
easy/natter to render an intelligible account of 
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th'em. They may generally be described as con¬ 
sisting of a succession of terraces, for the reception 
of which the sides of the mountain are scooped 
out. There are^ree of t^ese terraces at Sukuh, 
and no less than twelve at Katto. The length of 
*the terraces at Sukuh is no less j;han 1.5? feet, and 
the depth of one of them eighty. The entrance at 
Sukuh is by a flight of stairs through a triple por¬ 
tal. At Katto we tiave similar ones up to the 
twelfth or last. The terracos are chiefly occupied 
by statues, and sculpturetf figures of animals, all 
. of which will be afterwards more particularly ad¬ 
verted to.,• 

. . I come now to speak of the mode in which the 
different buildings am constructed, and of the 
character of their architectural ornaments. The 
Stone ieinpkSj in point of materials, solidity, and 
neatness of execution, are very admirable struc¬ 
tures. The stoqe is generally a basaltic material 
in various states of aggregation, ]^ut usually not 
very hard ; in the Ibwer parts of the structure, it 

is sometimes a white smidstone. The blocks are 

• 

regularly hewn, and wfell polished ; no cement is 
any where used, no broken fragments or mbbish 
any where employed to fill up cavities or inter- 


* The account,of Katto is «ivcn on the aulhorily of my 
friend Air Williams, of Che Bengal military service. 
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slices, but the stones neatly htted for their places, 
and morticed. The outer surface of the temples 
had been covered with a fine coating of plaster, 
still remaining in a few^ parts, dfter the lapse of 
six centuries, a convincing proof of its exceUence. 

The walls are in some instances ten and twelve 
feet thick, so that the interior of the temple ap¬ 
pears small after viewing it externally. The in¬ 
terior corresponds in shape with the exterior, or is 
of a pyramidal form, terminating in a sharp point. 
The stones overlap each other within, so as to pre¬ 
sent to the eye the appearance of the inverted steps 
of a stair. The buikllTS of Brambanan had pos¬ 
sessed the art of turning an elliptical arch and 
vault, for the entrances or <joor>ways arc all arch¬ 
ed, and the roofs all vaulted. A circular vault 
or arch, however, is no where to be found among 
the ruins; and the principle of turning an arch is 
no where carried to such a length as to convey the 
impression of grandeur or magnificence. There is 
evidently a regular design, not only in every group, 
but in every individual temple; nothing is left 
unfinished, but all thorougWy completed in its way. 
’\J"hat is chiefly to be admired is the excellence of 
the materials, their great Solidity, and the mi¬ 
nute laboriousness of the execution. This Last 
quality is most remarkably displayed in the sculp¬ 
tures on the w'alls. These are covered with a pro¬ 
lusion of such ornaments, some in alto^ and others 
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ID bass-reliefs while niches in the walls give room 
tQ statues, all of them preserving a degree of sym¬ 
metry and proportion little to be expected in such 
structures. Whiijb 4s still nx>re remarkable is, that 
we see no gross or .indecent representations; and 
seldom any even tery fantastic or absurd, if we ex¬ 
cept the Hindu objects of worsfiip, which occupy 
the interior of the temples, and which are seldom 
exhibited iathe external decorations. It is evident 
that the whole of the sculptures must have been 
executed after the construction of the bui|jlyigs, 
the only obvious and practicable means of deli- 
rteatiiig figures and groi^js bf»s^ch magnitude and 
extent, on variety of different stones. The or- 
lianients strictly architectural may be described 
to consist 'of frizes, cornices, and architraves, 
and a sort of flat pilastres carved in the stone, and 
not set into them. There exist no ballustrades, 
colonnades, nor pillars in any shape, the absence of 
all of wliich gives tb the structures a heavy and in¬ 
elegant look, notwithstanding the "profusion of 
minute ornament. Upon the whole, tlie struc¬ 
tures themselves are individually 400 small, the* 
entrances to them are mean, the interior is dark 
and contracted ; and the impression left on the 
mind is, that a vast deal of excellent materials, of 
skill, time, and labour, have been wasted without 
producing a corresponding effect, even abst-ractiilg* 
from the building^ all cliaracter of utility, and con- 
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sidering them only as structures dedicated to a 
system of superstition. 

,Of some of the ornaments of the temples a 
more particular account, is requisite, for, from an 
observation of them may be drawn some of the 
strongest presumptions for determining the religion 
to which the temples were dedicated. The first 
ivhich I shall mention is a monstrous face, without 
a lower jaw to be seen sculptured on all the most 
conspicuous parts of the buildings, as at all pro¬ 
jecting angles, and oh the keystoTOs of arches. 
This, on the authority of the ambassadors of one of 
the princes of Bali, Lconclude to be a representation 
of Siwa. The prevalence of vegetable decomtions 
among tlie sculptures of the temples is remarkable. 
Delineations of animals are much less frequent. 
The most usual are the lion, the elephant, and 
the deer the cow, singular enough to say, is never 
seen. In general, it may be said, that both the 
plants and animals delineated ai*e strangers to the 
island. May the prevalence, of vegetable deco¬ 
rations be attributed to the doctrines of Buddha, 
which recoimnend vegetables for food, and profess- 
, ing abhorrence for the shedding of blood, forbid 
the use of an animal diet ? ^ 

The most remaricable and interesting portibn 
of the sculptures of the temples of the JirSt and 
second class are the historic groups so often deli¬ 
neated. I shall take my account of these from the 
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splendid temple of Boro Budur, where they are 
found in the most complete and satisfactory form. 

. These groups represent a great variety of subjects, 
such as audie*hScs, professions, religious wor¬ 
ship in temples, hunting and maritime scenes. I 
• shall select for description a few of those that seem 
most directly connected with the mythological history 
of the temple. On the external face of the third 
wall, Buddha is represented in a great many in¬ 
stances. Close to the gateway, in particular, is 
one group in which he is the principal figufe*. '^Fhe 
sage, or deity, is surrouncjpd by a crowd of disci¬ 
ples or votaries, some •sitting* and some standing ; 
most of them are in the act of presenting gifts, 
which, in agreement wMi the assumed mildness of 
spiiTt which is the characteristic of his religion, are 
found to consist of nothing but fruits and flowers. 
Male votaries appear on one side, and female on 
the other, while the sage sitting in the centre ap¬ 
pears to address the multitude. - 

On tlie I’ourth ^ali of the same magnificent 
temple, Buddha is repeatedly represented address¬ 
ing certain persons, who, contrWy to the usual 
practice in the temple, are represented with beards,* 
and whom I conjecture to be the Bramnis of the 
bloody worship of the Hindu destroyer. In an- 
f*ther place, his own votaries, with their smqpth 
chins, are listening to.him from the clouds; and in 
u third place, a battle is fought ^in his presence, 
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ill which I conclude the party nearest to him to 
be victorious. Buddha is never found represented 
as thfi object ofxvorship in a temple; and the only 
figures that arc so, are t certain male and female 
divinity, decked with crowns, and with the dis¬ 
tinguishing thread of the higlier orders over tlie 
shoulders. These want any distinguishing attri¬ 
bute of a Hindu divinity, but in other respects 
arc identilied with delineations of Siwa and Durga, 
where they are better characterized by their parti¬ 
cular emblems. Siwa is better marked in an- 
otlier grouj), where he is carried in jirocession in 
a triumjdial car, being' the individual distinguish¬ 
ed by the crescent. Except these, no other my¬ 
thological personages iue rt^ircsented in the sculp¬ 
tures of Boro Budur, or any other temjde on the 
island. I shall conclude these remarks on the 
sculptures and decorations of the temjdes ol' the 
fii’at and second class, by submitting a few remarks 
of a general nature whi^li apply to all. 1, 'I'lie 
scenery, the figures, the faces, and costume, 
are not native, but those of \\'estern India. Of 
the human figures, the faces are characterized by 
the strongest features of the Hindu countenance. 
Many of triese are even seen with bushy beards, 
an ornament of the face denied by nature to all 
the^ Indian islanders. The loins are seen giut 
afte^ the ‘ juamier now practised in India, a cus- 
ti^ai(Unktiowii to the Javanese, or any other pco- 
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pie- of the Archipelago. The armour worn is 
not less characteristic. The spear, the kris, and 
the blowpipe for discharging the poisoned arrow, 
in all ages the weapons of the Indian islanders, 
are no where delineated on the temples, but, in¬ 
stead of them, we have—the straight sword and 
shield,—the bow and arrow, and the club. The 
combatants, when mounted, arc conveyed in cars, 
or on elephants, both of these inodes of convey- 
aiice of foreign custom, for tjie"elephant is not a na¬ 
tive o!‘ Java, and the nature of the country preclud¬ 
ed ihc use of* wheeled carrwgcs. 2* 'Dierc is not a 
gross, indecent, or 1 icentious, representationthrough- 
.oi|t,and very little, indeed, of what is even grotesque 
or absurd ;,and 3. \\c discover no pointed nor very 
distinct allusion in the sculptures to the more cha¬ 
racteristic and unequivocal features of Hinduism. 

Of tlic sculptures and decorations of the third 
class of temples, or those constructed of brick and 
mortar, the casing in whioh they w<ye wrought is 
cither entirely broken away, or so much,defaced, 

that w e can render no account of them. The more. 

♦ 

petinaiicnt materials of which the statues they con¬ 
tained consisted, has rescued them from a similar' 
destruction, and some conjectures respecting them 
will be afterwards offered. 1 he construction of 
temples themselves is most excellent in its 
kind. The bricks are unusually large, and well 
blunt, and the mortar so good, thjjt the junction 
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of the bricks is not perceptible, the whole wall 
appearing rather like an uniform mass, than a 
congeries of parts. 

The Jburth or rutle class if' temples is in con-^ 
struction so distinct from those described, that 
some have, though erroneously, considered timm 
to have been structures dedicated to a different 
worship. They are constiucted, like those of the 
first and second class, of hewn stone,’ but neither 
so well cut nor so well fashioned. In the plan of' 
the't^mples themselves, we hardly trace any marks 
of design ; they appear a heavy mass of solid ma¬ 
terials, and nothing elsel The interior abounds 
in sculptures, generally rude, and not mifreciuent- 
ly half-finished. One '^of the first objects that 

I 

strikes us at Sukiih, in the very threshold of one 
of the entrances, is a representation, in relief, of 
the Phallus and Yoni, in the most unequivocal and 
disgusting nakedness. The former is represented, 
both at Sukuh and Katto, in a piece of statuary 
six feet long.* One group represents a person in 
the iict of striking off' human heads. Representa¬ 
tions of stags, tortoises, and snakes, non ? of them 
seen in the better order of temples, are^ frequent. 
The figures are distorted and monstrous. We see 
a dog in the dress of a man, a boar with horns, 
and an elephant with four pairs of tusks. We 
discover, for the first time, representations of 7?a- 

7 
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live manners and costume. The kris is frequent¬ 
ly delineated ; and one very conspicuous group re¬ 
presents a Javanese blacksmith, under a shad of 
modern construc^n, using a pair of bellows of the 
peculiar structure of the country, and in the act of 
forging. Another peculiarityis the frequent oc¬ 
currence of inscriptions never discovered in the 
temples of the Jirst and second class. , 

I am now to speak of that branch of the anti¬ 
quities of the island which relates to statues and 
images, perhaps the most valuable of all, as from it 
the most distinct inferences concerning the ancient 
religion^ the people of Java may be drawn. The 
different images may be^ ranged into three classes. 
1st,^Images belonging to the genuine worship of 
the Hindus, ^d, Images dedicated to that wor¬ 
ship in its decline. 3d, Images of a rude descrip¬ 
tion, probably of a more ancient religion than Hin¬ 
duism. I shall s|)eak of them respectively in this 
order. 

Genuine Hindu images, in brass and stone, exist 
throughout Java in such variety, that I imagine 
there is hardly a personage of the Hindu mytholo¬ 
gy of whom it is usual to make representations/ 
that there is not a statue of. Those sculptured in 
stone are executed, for such a state of society, with 
uifcommon skill. Not unfrequently there k a 
handsome representation of the human features, 
and symmetry and prdjportion are«not disregarded. 
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The material ivS the same basaltic stone of wliicli 

§ 

the temples are constructed. The execution of 
the images of brass is far less skilfph yet often re¬ 
spectable, and sometimes evcnh^-autiful. 

By far the most frequent images of this class 
arc those of the destroying power of the Hindu 
and his family. We have images of Siwa 
himself in a^reat variety of forms, of ^urga his 
consort, aiyl of Ganesa the god of wisdom, of 
Surya the deity of tho sun, of the bull of Maha- 
dew’a, and of the Linga and Yoni, all of them, a 
hundred to one, more frecpient tlian any other de¬ 
scription of images, except representations of Budd¬ 
ha. Wherever the original jipin'opriationof sucli ima¬ 
ges can be distinctly traced, they w'ill Ixj fomul to 
have been the principal objects of worship in the tem¬ 
ples, always occupying in the groups the great cen¬ 
tral temple, 'rims the temples of Brambanan are dis¬ 
covered to have been consecrated to the worship of 
.Siw'a, by the discovery in one of the great central 
temples of an image of the god himself, of his Sakti 
'Durga, and, of his son Ganesa, not to say that the 
neighbouring country is strewed with images of the 
same description. The same observation applies 
to the groups at Singhaijari, the most considerable 
remains of this class of buildings after Brambanan. 
Ftom the principal temple, there were remove d, a 
few years ago, the fine image of > 5 ivia, in the form 
of » devotee, with a trident 5 and the more su- 
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perb ones of Kala or death,—of Durga,—of Nanai, 
and ol Geiiesa, 

The most frequent images of all are tliose of 
Buddha. The si'^le temple of Boro Budur eon- 
tains near four huiiilred ; there are a j^reat num¬ 
ber at Brambanan, and they are to be found in 
all the ruins of the island, those in the mountain 
Lawu excepted. The figures of Buddha are the 
same which are found in all countries professing the 
doctrines ascribed to that person age. Now and then I 
have seen an erect statue of him in brass, and ouone 
occasion saw" a Linga crowning tlie head of a stone 
image of Buddha; but the following is the most usual 
apnearaut c. Tlie figure is in a sitting posture, the legs 
bent, and the soles of tluJ feet turned up; the right 
side of the bosom is bare, the lower part of the body 
clad ill a loose tiowser, reaching to the ankle. The 
hands are variously disposed, sometimes resting on 

the points of the knees, sometimes as if demon- 

# 

stratinjj. 'rhe features are well rais(‘d and hand- 
some, of the genuint,' Hindu cast; the expression 
of the countenance is placid, the hair is siiori, and 
curled as if done by art. There is no appearance 
of the woolly hair of the Af rican. The fact must - 
worthy of attention, in respect to the images of 
Buddha, is, that they never appear in any of tlie 
grej;t central temples as the primary objects of wor- 
shij), but in the smaller suiTouuding ones, seeming 
themselves to represent votaries. They arc not fbmul 

VOL. II. o * ■ ’ 
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as single images, but always, as far as my experi¬ 
ence goes, in numbers together; and when an¬ 
other object of worship exists, always looking to¬ 
wards it. In a word, in shory tliey appear to re¬ 
present not deities themselve^ but sages worship¬ 
ping Siwa. 

The images of the second class are of a more 
ambiguous character than those now noticed; but, 
connected with the circumstances under which they 
are found, have no doubt may be identified with 
the same worship as the last, when it had decay¬ 
ed, and, with it, the qrts which ministered to it. 
In^es of tills class are fdund near the temples, 
constructed of biick, and in a ruder stSte kt.thd 
stone temples in tlio mountain Lawu. In the 
sculpture of these, the l ude inhabitants apjiear as 
if left to themselves, and, forgetting the principles 
of the more decent Hinduism, pourtrayed in the 
first class of temples, to have ^ remembered only 
its grosser parts, and to liave allowed their imagi- 
natiors ^o wanton without guide, when they deli¬ 
neated the rest. In this condition of the Hindu- 
ism of Java, the rude images are wholly destitute 
of the characteristic emblems of the Hindu goebb 
They arc generally monstrous, being partly only 
huraaii. One of the most frequent is a human figure 
^itli wings over the neck or shoulders, and withsjiurs 
like a cock. This fitjure is found both at Suku 
l^d jVIojopahit. At Katto, alone, is sculptured a 
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figure of tlie five-faced Siwa; and among the ruin¬ 
ed temples at Moiopahit, we have several fitriires 
of Buddha. 

Of the third last class of images I have 
little to say. In thfe least civilized parts of the 
island, as the mountains of the^ Suiulas, and par¬ 
ticularly the eastern province of Banyuwangi, 
there are found a variety of images extremely rude 
and ill-fashibned, and which, frequently, by the ex¬ 
tensive decomposition which theii* surfaces have un¬ 
dergone, appear of greater antiquity than those 
already described. These ./ire, in all probability, 
representations of the local objects of worship 
among the Javanese belbre they adopted-.Hindu¬ 
ism, and which prol)abl 3 f, as is still the case in 
Bali, continued to receive some share of their a- 
doration, after that event. 

The ancient inscriptions found in Java are of 
four kinds. 1. Sanskrit inscriptions in the Dewan- 
agari character. 2, Inscriptions in.the ancient 
.Javanese, or Kawi. *3. Inscriptions in ^n anti¬ 
quated but barbarous form of the present Javaii^- 
ese; and, 4. Inscriptions which cannot be dccy- 
phered, and are probably |lie characters in wdiich 
the Sunda was written. A very few inscriptions 
only are found in Dewanagari, and these are con¬ 
fined* to the two most distinguished remains qf 
Hinduism on Java, Brambanan, and Singhasari. 
Colonel Mackenzie, in ISll, discovered a long 
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inscription of this sort at Brambanan, upon a stone 
more than six feet long, in the form of a tomb- 
stonp ; in 1815, I found, myself, another of ex¬ 
actly the same description, an^a'^ tihird of smaller 
size was discovered in the same year by Dr Tytler. 
Besides these, sinuller inscriptions, consisting of 
a few words, or at most of a few lines, have been 
found, chiefly at Singhasari, and commonly on the 
stone images of the principal objects bf ^worship. 
I have one in bras£» in my own possession, on the 
back of a figure of Buddha, found near Bramba¬ 
nan. No translations,of any of these inscriptions 
have been effected, but I think some important in¬ 
ferences may be drawn from their bare existence, 
surrounded even among {he same ruins by inscrip¬ 
tions in the ancient Javanese ; and these are, that a 
few genuine Hindus of Western India were among 
the founders of the principal temples, but that they 
were not the most numerous body of the priest¬ 
hood of the ^ime ; tliat Sanskrit was not the usual 
language consecrated to religion ; and that, as wc 
sic the Dewanagari and Javanese characters exist¬ 
ing, separate aiid distinct, at the same moment, the 
one was not dcj ivcd from the other. 

Of inscriptions of the second class, a great 
umuber are found in cveiy part of the island where 
pthcr Hindu ruins exist, from Pakalongan to Ma¬ 
lang. * They are particularly abundant in the 
eastern portion of the island, and, as already men- 
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tioned, are fottnd in the vciy same ruins wh#e 
Dewanagari inscriptions are found. At Brambanan 
I discovered two myself in 181^^. They are found 
engraved both •on*etone and copper. The character 
of these inscriptions *is an ancient form of the present 
■Javanese, and docs not even differ very essentially 
from it in shape, except that it is rounder. A 
good deal of it can be read by person^ giving their 
attention to the subject, but there are the best 
grounds for suspecting the ^cniracy of the attempts 
made to render these ancient inscriptions into mo- 
.dern Javanese or the Europ«an^ languages, for rife two 
translations agree. The knowledge of the language 
. is lost in Java, and for faithful translations we have 
only to loolj to a better acquaintance with the priests 
of Bali, among whom it is still the language of re¬ 
ligion. The only portion of this jeharacter which 
it can, in our present state of acquaintance with it, 
be safe to rely upon, is dates, m xcritleii figures, 

and perhaps proper names, when tliesB are corrobo¬ 
rated by tradition. 'Trusting to imperfect •interpre¬ 
tations of the ambiguous and mystigal system of no¬ 
tation in the matter of dates, which the Javanese have 
borrowed from the Hindus, several of the.Kawi in¬ 
scriptions, it is pretended, afford examples of dates 
which go as far back as^the middle of the ninth, 
nay,* in one or two instances, as early as the begin- 
ning of the sixth jcentury of Salivana. Not one 
of these is corroborated by a date ii> legible figures. 
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Ror even by the more doubtful authority of the me¬ 
morial verses, in which the ancient chronology of 
the V Javanese is pretended to be recorded. Dr 
Horsefield discovered Jimong tHb Hindu ruins of 
Paiiaturaii, in the district of SV&ngat, in 1816, one 
of the usual stones, with a Kawi inscription, the 
only one in which I find any reference to an ac¬ 
knowledged tradition of the Javanese, for it men¬ 
tions more than once the hero of Javanese romance, 
Panji Tna%arta Pati^ as the reigning prince, Jmig^ 
gala the name of his kingdom, and that of his 
priilbess, by whom the, neighbouring temples, ac¬ 
cording to the inteq^retatfbns given to me, were 
constructed. It is not pretended that this in¬ 
scription has any date; 'lint over the gateway of 
one of the ruins to which it belonged, are inscrib¬ 
ed in distinct and legible characters the year 1 ^242. 
The stones on which it is pretended that the early 
dates referred to have been taken, are exactly si¬ 
milar to this one ; many of them have been found 
in the sbe of ancient Jangahi, the capital of the 
. prince whost‘ name is recorded on the stone at Pa- 
nataian ; the inscriptions are not more defaced, the 
stones have not suffered more by decomposition, 
and the character is identically the same. From 
the ruins in tliis quarter there has been brought a 
stDrie vessel, three feet long, on which is inserib- 
ed, in legible figures, the year Tw'o zo¬ 

diacal copper Qiips in my possession, discovered at 
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no great distance from Kadiri, or Doho, which 
contained important Hindu relics, and was one oil 
the chief seats of the Hindu worship, has inscrib¬ 
ed upon them,^ift •plain figures, the one, the year 
1241, and the other 1246, and in the collection 
.of Sir Stamford Raffles is one b]^ought from Doho, 
with the year 1220, 1 have never seen nor heard 

of any earlier dates that could be relied upon. It 
is saUsfactory to find how well these dates corre¬ 
spond' with the more recent, <»and therefore rea¬ 
sonably the more authentic, dates recorded kf the 
memorial verses. Joyoboyo^ king of Doho, is there 
said to have flourished* in 1117 of Salivana, the 
earliest of the temples of Prambanan, to have 

j, 

been constructed in 1188^ the most recent in 1218, 
and tlie teihple of Boro Budur 1260. 

I come now to speak of the third class of inscrip¬ 
tions, or those in a barbarous form of Javanese. 
One of these, in the district of Kvvali, of which 
there is a copy in the valuable coilpction of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, contains in flgures the date 186S. 
Inscriptions of this character are very rare, and 
seem all of recent date. With theSo may be rank¬ 
ed the dates and inscriptions on the barbarous re¬ 
mains in mount Lawu, and on some zodiaOal cups, 
distinguished from thos% already meiitioned, by the 
rudgiess and uncouthne$s of the workmanship, as 
well as by a considerable variation in the character, 
which is frequentfy in relief, instead of being, as 
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in the more ancient monuments, carved in the 
stone. The date in the ruins of Katto in Lawu is 
; those in Sukuh, in the same mountain, are 
L%1 and A zodiacal cup', pf the inscrip- 

tion of which my friend, Sir Stamford Raffles, has 
aftbrded a drawing, has the date 1361, and one in 
my own possession Those now enumerated 

are the only authentic dates which have come with- 
in my knowledge, until the connection of the 
Javanese with the Idahomedans commenced. The 

9 

dates ‘contained in these more modern inscrip¬ 
tions are also corrobQruted by a reference to 
the memorial verses of tlfe corresponding era Uf 
Javanese history. Mojopahit is, in these, said 
to have been Jbunded in just about the 

4. ^ 

era that the seven reigns of its princes would 
afford, at the usual allowance of twenty years 
for a reign. The date assigned to tlie remains 
of a tank at Barowo is 1308, and to that of 
another at Mangabel 1362. The reader will not 
fail, on comparing the dates of this class of inscrip¬ 
tions with the last, to notice a singular and import¬ 
ant fact, which will be iipplied in another place in 
tracing the histoiy of the ancient religion of the 
Javanese* that the antiquities of Java, during the 
inte rval of more than a century, do not idFord a 
sjiJgle authentic date. • 

With inscriptions of the class now mentioned, I 
ma 3 r ran^^n ancient manuscript found at TSlaga, 
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in the province of Chcribon, the only one ever dis-. 
covered in Java, and which was voluntarily present¬ 
ed to me for perusal or inspection in when 
engaged in majkitig some political and revenue ar¬ 
rangements in the -country, by the respectable chief 
.of that beautiful mountain district. The manuscript 
had been preserved for ages in his family, not only 
as an heirloom, but as a sacred relic, with the safety 
of which he and his followers supefstitiously be- 
lievsjgd that of the district was inseparable. No 
European had cither seen it or heard of it bfefore, 
and, on this occasion, the secret of its existence 
Was divulged, in the confidence of satisfaction at 
the character of the arrangements which W'erc 
making by the British* authorities. The manu¬ 
script is written on a substantial and durable pa¬ 
per, the art of fabricating which is now unknown, 
and it is folded in a zig-zag manner, as practised 


by the Burmans and Siamese. The writing is re¬ 
gular, but an indifferent specimen o^i penmanship; 
and, from the figures, signs ofthe zodiac, and other 
characters painted upon it, it is conjectured to be a 
treatise on astrology. It contains no date, but 
from the agreement of the writing with that of* 
the class just now described, and the tradition of its 
having been brought frfm the comparatively recent 
establishment of Plgajaran, we conjecture that it 
was written about the middle of the fefurteenth 
century of Salivana. 

Of the fourth and last class of inscriptioiis, not 
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much can be said. They cannot be translated, 
and are in fact in an unknown character. They 
are all found in the countiy of the Sundas, and no 
where else, from whence there a«i be little doubt, 
but that they exhibit a specimen of the national 
character of that people, before it was superseded 
by that of the Javanese, so that this adds one more 
to the numerous alphabets of the Indian islands, 
and another argument in proof of the facility of 
inventing alphabets 

Hsaidng given this account of the antiquities of 
Java, 1 shall endeavour to render an account of the 
ancient religion of tFie Japanese,—to describe the 
periods in which it dourislied and decayed,—and 
conclude by oi^ring some remarks on the manner 
and circumstances of its introduction. The most 

A 

prominent features of the first class of temples are— 
the extraordinary preponderance of images of Siwa 
and his family, and of the Linga and Yoni, the 
emblems of l;iis peculiar worship,—^the frequency 
ol images of Buddha,—the ‘pointed decency of 
the sculptures and ornaments of the temples,— 
the existence of the images of Siwa and his family, 
and no others, as the objects of worship in the 
great central temples,—and the appearance of those 
of Buddha in the small exterior ones, apparently 
in the character of devotees, and no where, as far as 
my expeiience extends, as objects of worship. From 
all this ^ will perhaps be fair ‘ to infer, that the 
of Java was the worship of Siwa and 
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Durjifa of thte Linga and Yoni united to Budd¬ 
hism ; and I think we may go the length of con¬ 
cluding, that it was a refonn^ion of the bloody 
and indecent yrdibhip of Siwa, brought about by 
sages or philosopher, by persons, in short, of more 
• kindly afiections than the rest of their countrymen, 
and perhaps to keep pace with some start in civili¬ 
zation in the country where it had its origin. To 
the arguments drawn from the relics df antiquities, 

I shall adduce on this point such collatetal evidence 
as has occurred* to me. The fragments of ancient 
writings which still exist ainong the Javanese, af¬ 
ford unequivocal testimony of the supremacy of 
Siwa. '^Phe following invocation to a little ethical 
treatise, called, in imitation of similar works among 
the Hindus of Western India, A/V/ Sastra^ is an 
example. “ I salute thee, Hari; (Siwa,) I invoke 
thee, for thou art the lord of gods'and men, I in¬ 
voke thee, Kesawa, (Wishnu,) for thou enlighten- 
est the understanding. I invoke |;hee, Suuian, 
(Surya,) because thou enlightcnest'the world.” 

From some of the usual epithets bestowed upon 
Siwa by the pagan Javanese, and 'still familiar to' 
their posterity, the pre-eminence of this deity is • 
clearly demonstrated. Me is called MahAdeu a^ or 
the gr^ god; Jagatnakiy the lord of the universe; 
Yxmng W&nangi the itiost powerful, with other 
epithets as extravagant. He is the same personage 
who acts so distinguished a part in the machinery 
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of Malayan and Javanese romances under the ap¬ 
pellation of Gw'u, or the instructor, prefixing to it 
the word Botara^ a corruption of Avatara^ both in 
sense and orthography,•for with the Fndian islanders 
that word is not used as with the genuine Hindus, 
to express the inca^’nation of a god, but as an appel¬ 
lative expressing any deity; nay, as if conferring an 
apotheosis upon their princes, it has been sometimes 
prefixed to the names of some of the most cele¬ 
brated of their ancient kings. AVhen Siwa appears 
in this character in the romances of the Indian 
islanders, he is painted,as a powerful, mischievous, 
and malignant tyrant; & description sufficiently 
consonant to his character of destroyer, in the 
Hindu triad. * 

'I’he Javanese of the present day attach no very 
distinct meaning to the word Buddha, or, as they 
write it, being the nearest approximation to the 
true orthography which their alphabet affords, 
Buda. They frequently use it vaguely, as an ad¬ 
jective implying what relaths to ancient times, 
pretty much as we ourselves would use the word 
imgan^ in reference to the times which preceded 
our conversioi^ to Christianity. When asked what 
religion t^ey professed before their conversion to 
Mahomedanisin, they reply, that they profdiSed the 
Agama Buda, which is not a bit more distkict, 
than if wc'‘ were to reply to a similar question re- 
spectingl^r fa\th, that we professed the, pagan re- 
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ligion. The bare use of this word, however, which 
it is out of the question they could invent, and cer¬ 
tainly did not borrow from any modem source, 
may be consideri^d as satisfactory evidence' that 
they were Buddhist?. 

The word Buddha, or Buda, is never to be dis- 
covered in any modern or ancient Javanese manu¬ 
script that I have heard of, as applicable to a dei¬ 
fied person of this name; and there ii no evidence 
frotn such a source of any worship to «uch a per¬ 
sonage. The names and attributes of the ^winci- 
pal gods of the Hindu pantheon are quite familiar to 
‘every Javanese scholar, but ol^the name of Buddha 
they are wholly ignorant. The images of the Hin¬ 
du deities they cannot, ’ indeed, in^general, parti¬ 
cularize b/ name, but they recognize them to be 
such, while those of Buddha they denominate Fan* 
dita Sahrang^ or foreign Pundits‘or Brahmins. 

On the strength of these daia^ I may repeat, 
that tlie Buddhism of the Javanese was not the wor- 
ship of a deified person of the n^lme of Buddha, 
but a modification of the worship of the destroying 
power ; and that the images of Buddha, so abun¬ 
dantly scattered over the island, represent the. 
sages who brought aboutthe refonn. AVht’n Buddha 
iwepresented on the sculptures of Boio Budur re¬ 
ceiving gifts of fruits and flowers, 1 conclude that he 
represents a priest receiving ciiari ty or donations from 
his disciples or followers, and not a divinity re- 
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eeiving offerings from his votaries, because this last 
practice is no part of the Hindu form of worship. 

If these inferences be just, the religion which is 
pourtrayed in the relics of Hin<hiism in the prin¬ 
cipal temples of Java, may be looked upon as a ge¬ 
nuine example of the reform ascribed to Buddha,, 
and the testimony vrhich they afford will be con¬ 
sidered as a proof that the religions of Brama and 
Buddha are * essentially the same, the one being, 
as for some time'•suspected by oriental scholars, 
nothlr.g but a modification of the other. If this 
reasoning be admitted as conclusive, we shall be 
compelled to consider the religion of the Burmans, 
Siamese, and Cingalese, as corruptions of genuine 
Bud^lhism, most probably superinduced by local 
cause> and superstitions, which, operating upon 
the original system, produced, in the course of 
ages, a form of' worship differing essentially from 
its purest form. 

Such appears to have been the form of Hindu 
worship which prevailed on Java, when the most 
perfect and finished of the temples were construct¬ 
ed. At the moment in vv hich these temples were con*- 
structed, there is ground to believe that a body of 
emigrant.^ must have arrived from India. From the 
earliest date, to the latest authentic date deter¬ 
mined by figures, which these antiquities afford, 
is only a period of years ; and the utmost lati- 
iniplicit credit to the traditional ones, 
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will give uft but a latitude of 7^ years. It is high¬ 
ly improbable, that the Hindus of Western India 
existed in numbers before or afler this period, or 
we should surel^rhai/e possessed memorials of that 
existence. The ai’gument in favour of the arrival of 
’ such j||Colony will not be strengthened, even in the 
event of our crediting the earlier dates assigned to 
some of the stones, for between the very latest of 
these, 865, and the earliest date in figures, or 1220, 
there is a long blank of 835 years, duriifg which it 
is not pretended that a single monument exists*. 

From the year 1240, to the year 1356, 110 
years, or even including tHe traditional date 

ascribed to the great temple of Boro Budur, 106 

» 

years, no authentic date whatever occurs. Dur¬ 
ing this long interval, it is not pretended that 
any great structure was raised in honour of 
the Hindu religion. It may, then, be conclud¬ 
ed to have been on the decline, and this is the pe¬ 
riod to which I ascribe the constructiqp of the in¬ 
ferior fabrics of brick, - which are, like the greater 
buildings,' dedicated to Buddhism, but apparently 
to a corrupted or degenerate fonn of it. 

The dates 1356, 1361, and 1363, on the ruins 
in mount Lawu, bring us to a new era in the history 
of Hinduism on Java, after the lapse of 106 or iiO 
years^ 

It may reasonably be conjectured that these tem¬ 
ples are the work of a new sect of Hindus, perhaps 
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of the followers of Siwa, imconnected with the re¬ 
formation of Buddha. The Bramins of Bali, wJio 
arc of that worship, iulormed me that their ances¬ 
tors arrived lirst on Java, heforetfhe conversion of 
the inhabitants of that island te Mahomedanism, on 
which event they, tied to their present cc^itry« 
The ruins of Katto and Suku may huy^been 
structures of a party of these persons, /flcrc the 
worship of fhc Linga and Yoni, in tlfe most dis¬ 
gusting fofms presents itself for the first time, and 
the hmbleins of destruction are represented with¬ 
out disguise or reserve,^ wliile not a figure of Budd¬ 
ha is to be seen throughout, and, indeed, not a ves¬ 
tige of that more benignant religion. At the 
more splendid ruins,—the superiority of tlic work¬ 
manship,—the comparative beauty of tfie design,— 
the propriety of the ornaments,—the genuine Hin¬ 
duism of these,*—and the presence of Sanskrit in¬ 
scriptions, entitle us to conclude that they are 
llie work of foreign artists, or at least were entirely 
completed under their direction. A very different 
conclusion is to be drawn from the ruins of mount 
Lavvu. Native'scenery and costume ai*e predomi- 
naat,—the work is coarsely executed,—and the de¬ 
sign incongruous, from which the legitimate in¬ 
ference is, that the architects were natives of the 
<jjipitry,—orat least, that the foreigners who stfper- 
inti^nddd had little in due nee,—or were few in num- 
^ unskilful as those they pretended to di- 
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rect. Hie last date on the buildings of Lawn 
brings the history of Hinduism down to vdthin 37 
years of the triumph of Mahomedanism. 

This branch oi’the subject I shall conclude with 
a summary of llie history of Hinduism. In its 
utmost latitude, Hinduism in *the form of genu¬ 
ine Buddhism, flourished in Java from the middle 
of the thirteenth century of our time, to that of the 
fourteenth century, during which a considerable emi¬ 
gration from Western India, must have taken place. 
From the middle of the fourteenth century to’that of 
the fifleenth century, no considerable body of emi¬ 
grants arrived from India, and Buddhism lan¬ 
guished in Java. At the latter period, a few emi¬ 
grants arrived from India, of the sect of Siwa, 
and attempted to propagate their peculiar worship, 
but, with every other description of Hindus, 
were driven from the island by the triumph of the 
Mahomedan religion, in thelatter part of the fifteenth 
century, and a very few years befom Europeans 
reached India by the Cape of Good Hope. 

In the remarks now offered concerning the an*, 
cient religion of the Javanese, I have supposed no 
other sects of Hindus to have existed than those 
of Buddha and Siwa. This conclusion maybe too 
general, though authored by every permanent 
and important relic of Hinduism which exists rn 
the island. Buddhism was undoubtedly the pre¬ 
vailing religion of the ancient Javanas^, tet it h 
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far from improbable that other sectaries also exist¬ 
ed, thoujjh they may not have been numerous or 
powerful enough to have left any permanent record of 
their existence. A passage from the Cheribon ma¬ 
nuscript, alluded to and quofed by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, would seem to suggest that the doctrines 
of Wishnu were prevalent in the western portion 
of the island, but this is an insulated argument, 
unsubstantiated by any other testimony. 

The question of the country of those Hindus 
who disseminated their religion over the Indian 
islands, is one of curious interest, but we should 
refer in vain for a solution of it to any record a- 
mong the Hindus or oriental islanders. The evi¬ 
dence to be drawn from the examination of lan¬ 
guage is equally unsatisfactory ; notwithstanding 
this, the fuct may be ascertained with a consi¬ 
derable approximation to probability. That coun¬ 
try was Telinga, more properly or, as it 

is universally written and pronounced by all the 
Indian islanders, Kaling. Kalinga is the only 
country of India known to the Javanese by its 
proper name, ~ the only country familiar to them, 
—^and the only one mentioned in their books, with 
the exception of those current in religious le¬ 
gends. Hence they designate India always by 
this name, and know it by no other, except^ in¬ 
deed, when, by a vanity for which their ignorance 
is ap yyology, i^ey would infer the equality of their 
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island with that great cquntiy, and speak of them 
relatively, as the countries on this or that side of 
the water. It is to KaUnga that the Javanese^ uni¬ 
versally ascribe the origin of their Hinduism ; and 
the more recent aijd authentic^ testimony of the 
Brahmins of Bali, who made me a similar assurance, 
as will be seen in another pait of the work, is 
still more satisfactory. 

In accounting for the mode in wWch the Hin¬ 
dus were conveyed from their native cotfntry, there 
is no occasion to have recourse to the supposition 
of their hazarding a difficult and unknown voyage, 
‘for between the Coromandel Coast and the Indian 
islands, a commercial intercourse has existed from 
‘ time immemorial, which*would afford the Indian 
priests a safe and e&sy conveyance. A passion on 
the part of the Hindus, in common with t^e 
rest of mankind, for the spices, "and other rare 
productions of the Indian islands, gave rise to this 
commerce, which ‘increased as the nations of the 
west improved in riches or civilization, for the 
■ trade of the people of Coromandel was the first 
link of that series of voyages, by w ^ich the produc-' 
tions of the Archipelago were conducted even to 
the markets of Rome itself. 

I’he more considerable emigration which I have 
supposed to Java, in the end of the thirteenth 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries, may have 
had its origin in‘some political move^fl^ji^ qp relir 
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gious persecution ; but the character of the Hin* 
dus, and the maritime unakilfuliiess incident to so 
barbarous and unimproved a state of society as 
their^ must always hjive rende,*'ed them incom¬ 
petent to fit out a^reat maritime ei^dition, and 
accomplish a distant conquest. No evidence of 
such a conquest, accordingly, exists, and no ex¬ 
ample of a considerable emigration, except that 
just now refiyred to. ♦ It is by no meani^ however, 
to be supposed, that the conversion of the Javan¬ 
ese to, Hinduism comndenced with this latter event. 
The extensive influence of the Sanskrit language 
upon the Javanese i»itlel^a prominent fact, which* 
implies, tijat the intercourse was of long continu¬ 
ance j and, in fact, we imiy safely believe, that in 
almost all periods of the commercial intercourse 
with India, the beauty and fertility of the Indian 
islands, with the simplicity and credulity of their 
inhabitants, would have brought to their shore a suc¬ 
cession of adventurers and missionaries. The very 
same people, the TeJingas, ^continue to flock to 
them to this day, when there is far less encourage- 
‘ ment,—when in the field of commerce they have 
formidable competitors in the Europeans,—and,*in 
that of religion, in the Arabs. * 

It was commerce which always uj-hcred in religion. 
Where there was no room for commerce, there was r.o religw 
OU8 innovation, as in the Nicobar and Andaman islands, and 
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An examination of instHutiona of the In¬ 
dian islanders furnishes an argument^ and, as far 
as I know, one oj^l^r, in favour of the hypothesis of 
Kalinga being the native country .of those who pro¬ 
pagated Hinduism *in the Indian islands. This 
' argument is drawn from a comparison of the kalen- 
ders of Southern India, and that which prevailed 
in the Indjan islands. The^year in^ Karnata and 
Telinga is lunar, with an intercalary month in 
every thirty, and the era commences with the birth of 
Salivana or Saka^ yeai*s after Christ. This, with 
• all its particulars, is the kal^nder which prevailed 
in Java, and which at present obtains in ^the Hindu 
• country of Bali, as its name, Saka warsa Chandra^ 
distinctly implies. • The same kalendcr and era 
do not generally prevail in Hindustan; and with 
respect to the nations of the Dec(;^n, those of the 
south place the birth of Saka or Salivana one 
year later than ths people of Camata and Telinga, 
and, of course, one year later tliah the Indian 
islanders. This valuable fact will determine us to 
the northern part of the eastern portion of the Dec-, 
can, and, as maritime epiigrutions from the interior 
of a great country are improbable, to the sea*coast. 


soin§ of the poorer of the groat Archipelago. Religious in¬ 
novation was carried farthest where there was n\.ost colfc- 
merce, as in Java, the coast of Sumatra, and the Malayan 
Peninsula. 
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where in all ages down to the present, we are led to 
believe that the Telinga people were the chief, or 
onlyLConsiderable foreign navigatqi^. 

Before bringing this chapter on Che antiquities 
and ancient religion of Java to a close, I shall offer 
some remarks on the circumstances under which 
Hinduism existed in Java, as it must necessarily 
have been modified by the manners and character 
of the society which adopted it. 

Before entering upon this subject, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to examine the character of those supersti¬ 
tions which the Hindu religion would have to en¬ 
counter. In so rude a state of society as that of 
the Javanese, the nature of the language affords no 
grounds to believe that there w;is any personifica¬ 
tion of abstract ideas, but the common objects of 
nature acre personified, and the woods, the waters, 
and the air, were peopled with deities, the objects 
of fear, or adoration, or both^ with the Javanese. 
To this day, iheir belief in these local deities is 
hardly diminished, after the admission of the su¬ 
perstitions of two foreign religions, such* is the 
measure of their credulity. The subject will be 
more intelligible if I enumerate a few of them. The 
Banaspati are evil spirits that inhabit large trees, 
and wander about at night doing mischief. The 
JEUirkasahan are evil genii who inhabit the <tir, 
wandering about without any fixed habitation. The 
Diinipmtt are gqod genii in human form, the tute- 
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lary protectors of houses and villages. The Prayan- 
ganzxQ beautiful genii of female forms, who bewitch 
man, and occasion madness; they inhabit trees, dwell¬ 
ing chiefly on banks of rivers. The Ktiho Kd- 
male are evil ipale genii, usually'presenting them- 
> selves in the shape of buflkloes, bat often taking 
the form of husbands to deceive wives; they 
are the patrons of thieves and robbers. The 
Wewe aref malignant spirits, ^iii the form of gigan¬ 
tic females, who carry ofl* ** infants. The Dadung* 
ami protect the wild animus of the forest, and are 
the patrons of the hunter. In Bali, as will be seen 
in the account of that island* the bulk of the peo¬ 
ple, notwithstanding their profession of Hinduismj 
have peopled the clemedts, mountains, and forests, 
with’ their* local deities, assigning a tutelary god to 
each state or province, and erecting temples to 
them. There is little doubt but Hinduism in 
Java was on the very same footing. * The inhabi¬ 
tants of the Indian islands arc not in a state of so- 

« 

ciety to relish the* laborious subtleties, and the 
troublesome ceremonies of the Hindu religion and 
ritual, and there is no doubt but the Brahmin^; 


* Tlie people of the Moluccas had the same form of religion.' 

** They knew of no God,” sayt. Valentyn, “ but maiiititiued that 
evtfty province had its dc*m( n, that plagued or protected it 
he thought proper, on whom, in danger or affliction, they al¬ 
ways called.*’—Deel 1. 
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found it for their interest not to insist upon a too 
rigid adherence to them. We may be certain that 
the Hixijdu religion was not established in Java 
with that inveterate andt unsociable character which 

(r 

distinguishes it in' Western India. The distinction 
into casts was but barely established; of the third, 
or mercantile class, 1 see no mention made at all. 
In sc rude a state of society as that which existed 
in Java, we' cannot, indeed, contemplate more 
than three orders 5—the priests,—the rulers, or 
military,—and the people, or servile body. The 
priests of Hinduism could readily make such an 
arrangement; it was! in fact, nearly made to their 
hands, but the existence of a middle order, or 
mercantile class, implies a* considerable advance in 
the march of industry and improvement and such 
a body, even a religious law could not create. The 
four casts, it may, to be sure, be alleged, exist 
in Bali, but in that island the arrangement is of 
a more modern date, and belongs to a more im¬ 
proved period of society; slaveiy exists in that 
island, and slaves are denominated the servile class, 
•while the actual cultivators of the soil are the mer¬ 
cantile. In the ancient laws of the Javanese, ho 
distinction, it is singular, is made in the award of 
punishment in favour of the Brahman, one of the 
most remarkable features in the laws of the genu- 
inb' Hindus; but a distinction is always made, on 
the other hand, in favour of -the'king. This may 
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be looked upon as a convincing proof that thfe an¬ 
cient Javanese lived under a despotic government, 
but that the tyranny of the priesthood was jiot 
established in the •revolting* manner in which it. 
prevails in India. • 

• On the subject of religious .purity and pollu¬ 
tions, the observances of the Javanese appear not 
to have been very rigid. In their Niti Sastra there 
is a passage Vhieh recommends to perSms of rank 
not to eat dogs, rats, snakes^ lizkrds, and caterpil¬ 
lars. The practice of using these disgusting ani- 

nials as food must have been frequent, or the in- 

-* • ^ * 
junction were unnecessary. 

The ancient Javanese believed in the doctrine 

of the transmigration of souls, and in that of future 

rewards and punishments, but of all the practices 

recommended by the Hindu religion, penances 

and austerities, and the sacrifice of tlie widow on 

the funeral pile of the husband, are those alone 

which the ancient Javanese seem toJiave carried 

I 

to an excess which vied with that of their masters, 
or rather indeed surpassed it. * 


* A great diversity of icligious practice in mattcrs'*oi' exter¬ 
nal ceremony, no doubt, prevailed in the different islands. The 
sacrifice of the hog, however, an animal which abounds in incre¬ 
dible fiumbers in every country of the Aichipelago, was pi-a* 
bably general. The following curious account of a'sacrifice 
©f this nature is extracted from Pigafetta.—** Pqisque je 
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viens de parler des tdoles, je vais racdnter k totre setgneurie 
(juelques-u»es de leui« c^r^aiunics aupci^titieuses, dpot 
Tune est cdle de la benediction du cochon. Ou commence 
cctte cereroonie par battre ^des grandest, {imballes. On porte 
ensuite trois grand;, plats, dunt deux sont charg6s de pois- 
son i6ti et de gateaux de ria et de millet cuit, cnveloppes 
dans des feuilles; stt? Tautre U y a des draps de toilc de 
Cambaie et deux bandes de loile de palmier. On 4tciid par 
terre un de ccs linceuiis de toile. Alors vieiinent deux vieilles 
femmes, dont phacune tient* h la main une gra;,ide trompelte 
do roseau. Elies se plaient sur le diap, font une salutation < 
au soleil, et s'envcioppeiit des autres draps de toile qui ^toient 
sur le plat. La prorineie <le ces deux vieilles se couvre la 
tete d’un mouchoir quVlIc lie sur son front, de inanicre qu’il 
y forme deux comes; el pren^pt un auire niouctioir duns scs 
mains, die danse ct sonne en inerne terns d(‘ la trumpette, en 
invoquant de terns en terns le s dril. L'autre vieille prend une 
de$ bandch de toile de palmier, danse et sonne egalement de 
sa trompette, et se tournant vers le soleil lui addresse, quel- 
ques mots. La premiere saisit alors I’au’re bande de toile de 
palmier, iette le nrouchoir qu’elle tenoit a la main, et toutes 
les deux sonnent ensemble de burs trompetleset dansent long- 
tems autour du cochon qui est li6 et ctmeh^ par terre. Pen¬ 
dant ce Urns la piemiere park* toujours d’une voix basse au 
soleil. tan(lis que l’autre lui r^ponif. Apres ceia cn presente 
une thssc de vin k la premiere, quVlle prend, sans cesser dc 
danser et de s’adUi%*sser au soleil, I'approcbe qualre ou cinq 
./ois de sa bourbe en feignant de vouloir boire, mats elle verse 
la liqueur .sur le cccur du cochon. Lile rend ensuite la tassc, 
et on lui donue une lance, qu’ellc agile, toujours on dansant 
ct parlant et la dirige plusieurs iois contre le caiur du cochon, 
^q’elle perce ^ la fin d'outre on outre d’un coup r.rompt et 
bien mesure. Aussiibt qu’eile a retire la ianre de ia blessure. 
oaift fermc et on la pause avec des Iverbcs salutaircs. iJu- 
1^t*to^ cette cir^monie il y a un flambeau allume, que la 
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* vicille qui a perc4 cochou prcnd et met dans sa boucbe 
poui; l'6U'indre. L’autre vieill'e trempe dans le sang du co» 
chon le bout de sa trompette dont elle va toucher et ensang* 
Janter le front des assistfns, en commengant par celui de Son 
mari; raais elle ne srint pas ^ nous. Cela /mi les deux vieiU 
les se d^shabillent, mangeSt ce qu*on avoit apporte dans Ics 
deux premiers plats et invitent les femmefi, et non tcs hommes, 
St manger avec elles. On depile ensuite le cochon au feu. 
Jamais on ne mange de cet animal qu’il n’ait Qte auparavant 
purili6 de cette^maniere, et il n*y a qiie de vjeilles femmes 
qur |>uissent faire cette c6r6monic.’'—-PremrVr Voyage autour 
du Monde, p. 113) 114| 115. 
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The Hindu Religion at preipit nearly ‘confined to the ,Island 
of BaiL—The National Religion of BaU is the Worship 

j ^ 

of S/utfl, and a mall number of Buddhists only exist,-^The 
Smis, as in Hindustani divided into Jour great Casts ,— 
The Brahmins and Higher Classes genuine Hindust but the 
Lower Orders left to practise their local superstitions,-^ 
The Brahmins intrusted with the Administration of Justice, 
•—Few Prejudices on ike subject of Diet.—No Religious 
Mendicants, and no practice of painful Austerities,—Sa¬ 
crifice of the Widow on the Funeral Pde of her Husband, 
andt Immolation rf Slaves and Domestics with deceased 
Princes,—Interesting Qiiotation from a Dutch Narrative, 
—Quotation from the Voyage of Cavendish,—Bodies of 
the Dead Burned ,—2 two great Reljgious Festivals,—Bali¬ 
nese have ad'pted the Indian Era and Knlender,—List of 
their Religious Boohs,—The Worship of Siwa when intro¬ 
duced,—Existence of Hinduism in Bali after the conversion 
of the other Chilized Tribes accounted for. 


With . the partial exception of a few moun¬ 
taineers in the eastern end of Java, the Hindu 
religion,. as far as I know, has been banished 
ftom every country of the Archipelago, eAept 
the island of Bali, where it Js at present near-, 
ly ifea/only fsrm of worship. I visited this is» 
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land in 1814, and communicated tlie result of 
my inquiries concerning its religion, in a paper 
to the Asiatic Society, which they did me the 
honour to print injthe last volume of their Trans¬ 
actions. The princijjjal matter of that essay I shall' 
now transcribe. . 

• 'r+ • • 

The great body of the Balinese are Hindus of 
the sect of Siwa, and there are a few Buddhists 
among them,; with the latter I had no communi¬ 
cation, and, therefore, it is regarding the fonner 
only that 1 can furnish any precise inform|tion. 
The followers of Siwa in Bali are, as in Western 
India, divided into foiyr great classes or casts, 
namely, a priesthood, a soldiery, a mercantile class, 
‘and a servile class, respedively called Brahmana, 
Satri^Oy Wisi^a, and Sndra, The following origin 
of the casts was distinctly stated to me by the 
Brahmins, without any leading question. The 
god Brahma produced the Brdhmana from his 
mouth, which impdrts wisdom,—^the Satriya from 
his chest, which imports strength,—the Wuiya 
. from the abdomen, which implies that it is his busi¬ 
ness to furnish subsistence to the society; and the 
Sudra from his feet, which implies, that he is des¬ 
tined to obedience and servitude.” ITie institu¬ 
tion of the casts the Balinese term Clmtur-Jalma. 
The superior classes may take concubines frdito the 
lower, but the opposite practice is strictly inter¬ 
dicted. The offspring of such unions form, as in 
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Continental India, a variety of new casts. A 
legal marriage, however, can only be contracted 
between persons of the same cast, so that the four 
great classes are thus preserved distinct. There 
exists a class ef outcasts, called by the Indian 
name Chandala ; they are held impure, and being 
excluded from associating with their fellow sub« 
jects, they occupy the outskirts of the villages. 
Potters, dy^rs, dealers in leather, distillers, and 
dealers in ardent spirits, are of this order. 

The BraJimins of Bali may be considered ge¬ 
nuine Hindus, but in general the people are left 
to their local superstitions, consisting of the wor¬ 
ship of personifications of the elements, and of the 
n^ost striking natural objects which surround them. 
Tlie deity thus created, ranks In proportion to his 
supposed power, and the iinpoitanci of the duties 
assigned to him. Every nation in Bali has its 
peculiar tutelary god, and the. villages, mountains, 
forests, and rivers, have their respective guardians. 
To these deities rude temples are constructed, in 
which the lower orders,usually Wisiyas laxASudraSy 
and never Brahmins, officiate as priests. Tliese 
persons so officiating are called Mdmangku or 
guardians. The Brahmans declared to me that 
they worshipped no idol whatever, not even those 
of the Hindu mythology. In the part of Bali 
wiiich I visited, although temples were numerous, 
there certainly were none dedicated to pure Hin- 
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duism. Such, however, I am informed, do exist 
in other parts of the island. 

The Brahmins at’e treated with great respect, 
and contrary to Jilfci practice of India, which places 
the magistracy in tlu^ hands of the militai*y class, 
are entrusted with the administration of justice, 
civil and criminal. The princes and chiefs are 
usually of the military order, but this is not in¬ 
variable, for*the princes of the family of Karang- 
asanit the most powerful in the "island, tmd who, 
of late years, conquered the neighbouring ]V(aha- 
medan island of Lombok, are of the mercantile or- 
der, a fact which shows, that the institution of the 
casts is not tenaciously adhered to. 

The Brahmans, in external appearance, are 
easily distinguished from the inferior classes, for 
the fonner wear the hair long, and tie it in a knot 
at the back of the head, as in ln*dia, while the 
latter invariably crop it short; neither they, how¬ 
ever, nor the other tu'ice-born casts, wpar the dis¬ 
tinguishing thread of the superior orders. In 
conformity to their profession of’ being sectaries of 
Siwa, the Balinese pay their principjli adoration to 
Maliadewa, whom they generally designate Fnnna 
Slwa, or the Lord Siwa, but he is known to them 
also by many of the epithets under which he is 
recogpized in India, such as Kala, Anta^patf^ 
Nilakanta, Jagat-nata, &c. In their solemn in¬ 
vocations, the BaliAcse frequently prefix to his 
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name the sacred triliteral syllable aum, pronoun> 
ced by them ong^ as in the expression ong Siwa 
Chatur bqja, “ adoration to Siwa with the four 
arms,” I did not observe that .'the Balinese made, 
like the Hindus, any scruple to pronounce this 
sacred and mystical syllable. 

The i>erpetiial and tiresome routine of ceremo¬ 
nies practised by the genuine Hindu are generally, 
as far as I could discover, neglected* by the Ba¬ 
linese ; and the* strange and wanton prejudices 
on the subject of food are paid little regal’d to by 
the body of the people, who eat heef xvithout 
scruple^ and among whom the domestic find and 
hog afford the most favourite articles of diet. The 
Brahmins are more scrupulous, and abstain from 
every species of animal food, confining themselves 
to what is barely vegetable; some of the more 
meritorious evfen restrict themselves to roots and 
fruits. 

In Bali I could discover no religious mendi¬ 
cants. In a fruitful soil, understocked with in¬ 
habitants, and where the priesthood possess valu¬ 
able temporal huthority, there is less occasion.to 
seek for spiritual distinction. Those whimsical 
and ejftravagant acts of self-mortification which 
have made the Hindu devotee so famous, are un¬ 
known to the Ascetics of Bali, whose seyeii&t 
penances consist of—abstinence from some desenp- 
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lions of food,—seclusion from the society of man¬ 
kind in caves and ibrests,—and sometimes, but not 
very frequently, in celibacy. 

Of the Hindu Customs i^liich obtain among the 
Balinese, the dnly one of which the certainty has 
been long ascertained among foreigners, is the 
sacrifice of the widow" on the funeral pile of the 
husband. In Bali this practice is carried to an 
excess unlgaown even to India its^f. AVhen a 
wife offers herself, the sacrifice* is termed Satija; 
when a concubine, slave, or dthcr domestic, or 
retaliation. A woman of any cast may Sficrifice her- 
•self in this manner, but^it*is •most frequent with 
tliose of the military and mercantile classes. It very 
’ seldom happens that a w5man of the servile class 
thus sacrifices herself j and, wdiat is more extraor¬ 
dinary, one oT the sacred order 7icver does, I'lie 
sacrifice is confined, as far as 1 could learn, to the 
occasion of tlie death of princes and jiersous of high 
rank. Perhaps tile most remarkable circumstance 
connected with thesu sacrifices in Bali is the in¬ 
credible number of persons who dcvole them- 
sehes. The llaja of BlelUiig si.atul to me, tiiat,* 
wlfeii the body of his fatlicr, the chief of the fa¬ 
mily of Karangasam^ was burnt, seventy-four 
women sacrificed tliemselves along with it. In 
the year 1813 twenty women sacrificed them¬ 
selves on the funeral pile of Wayahan 
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another prince of the same family. J am satis¬ 
fied, from the conversations which I held on this 
subject w'ith some JMahomedans of Ihili, whom f 
met in .Java, that no «coinpulsii«:if is used on these 
occasions, but abimdancc oC over-persuasion and 
delusion. 

Froi’ii some circumstances connected witli this 


strange custom, I am strongly inclined to believe 
that it was iiot entirely of foreign origin, but an 
original cifstom of the Indian islanders modified 
by dv? Hindus. The practice of sacrificing the 
living in honour of the dead, it must be recollect¬ 


ed, is not an arbitrary institution of Hindustan, 
but has been found to obtain in other parts of the 
world where priestcraft or despotism have assumed 


an early empire. The saci'ihce, it may bo (jbserv- 


ed, is performed, only in honour of a eliief;—-his fe¬ 


male domestics*' in 


numbers sacrifice themselves as 


w ell as lus wives ;—and the genuine name of the 
Hindu sacrifice is confined to the former, while 


the name of the latter is *,1 native term imply¬ 
ing I'ctaiialion. or rctrihulioHy in strict conformity 
with one of the most prevailing sentiments of the 
human mnid in the earliest stages of social exist- 
cnee. A simil.ir institution, under a similar name, 
prevailed in Java before the convcision, and .1 
have no doubt that one parallel to that of the 
Natchefz of Ain erica prevailed, very generally, in 
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the Indian islands, wherever arbitrary and des¬ 
potic authority was fully established. * '"< 

. . 1 , ■■ - ^ . —. . . . 

H • 

' Piffafctta gives as ihe following singular account of a fu¬ 
neral ceremony at Zebu, one of the I^hilippines, which, in the 
progress of despotism, may bo readily supposed to assume the 
form of the horrid ceremony practised by the people of Bali. 
** A la murt.d*uu do leurs chefs on fait ^Aalement des c^remo- 
iiies singuliei'es, ainsi que jVn ai 6le temoii^. Les femmes 
les plus considerees du pays sc randirent h la tnaison duniort, 
au milieu dc l.iqucile le (-adavre 6toit plac6 dans ufe*caissc, 
autourde laquelle on tciidit des^cordes pour former unc espece 
d’t iiceinte. On attacha a c^‘8 cordts des branches d’arbres; 
ct uu milieu de ces branches on suspendit dcs draps de coton 
en forme do pavilion. C’est^ous ces pavilions que s’assirent 
les femmes ^ont je vieps de parler couvertes d^un drap blanc. 
Chaque femiriQ avoit une suivante, qui la refraichissoit avec 
un eventail de palmier. t.es autres femmes otoieiit assises d’uti 
air triste tout autour de la chumbre. 11^ en avoit une parmi 
ellcs qui avec un couteau coupa peu a pou les cheveux du 
mort. Une autre, qifi en avoit etc la fanine principale (car 
quoiqu’un homme puisse avoir autantde femhiesqu’il lui plait, 
une seule est la principale,) s’6u-ndit sur lui de 'fa9on qu’clle 
avoit sa boiiche, ses mains e't ses pieds, sur sa bouche, sur ses 
mains et sur ses pieds. Tandis que la premiere coupoit les 
clfeveau, celle-ci pleroit; at clle chanlult qtiand la premiere^ 
s’arri^Loit. Tout autour de la chambre il y avoit plusieurs 
vases de porcclainc remplis de feu, oil Ton jetoit de terns en 
terns de la myrrhe, du storax et du benjoin, que rfipandoient 
un%odear fort agr^able. Ces ceremonies continUent cjp^ a 
six jours, pendant lesquds'le mort ne sort pas maison; 
jc crois qu*oii a soin*de I’embaumer avec du camphre pour k 
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In the year 163S, four years after the last, at¬ 
tack on Batavia by the sultan of Mataram, the 
Dutch, dreading a renewal of hostilities on the 
pait of that prince, sent a mission 'to the island of 
Bali to request the assistance ^f the prince of Gel* 
gel, who appears at that tijne to have been sole 
sovereign of the island. The manuscript account 
of this mission has been translated by Mons. Pro¬ 
vost, and aflvtirds an interesting and most curious 
account of the funeral ceremonies of tlic Balinese 
prince^. The ambassadors found the king in the 
deepest affliction on account of the death of his 
two eldest sons, and the dangerous illness of his 
queen, who, in fact, also died soon after their ar¬ 
rival. No business coulci be transacted until after 
that princess's funeral, which the king, according 
to the Dutch statement, gave orders, in compli¬ 
ment to the Europeans, should take })lace in eight 
days, although, in conformity to ancient usage, 
the ceremony, ought not to have taken place earlier 
than a month and seven days after death. 'I’he 
Dutch narrative proceeds as follows. “ The siimc 
day, about noon, the queen's body was burnt with¬ 
out the city, with two and twenty of her female 
slaves ; and we consider ourselves bound to render 


pf^’8i.TV<'r de la puttcfuctifn. On I’mlcrre entin dans k* ♦..jcrnc 
ca:‘S(-, q\5*on U'rme 5t\oc de» chevilJes de b<«s, dans Ic cime- 
tidre qui ?sl un eudroll cnclbs ct couvert dais.”— P. 135,116. 
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an exa^ account of the barbarous ceremonies prac¬ 
tised in this place on such occasions aS^ we were 
eye-witnesses to. The body was drawn out of a 
large aperture^ifl|de in t]ie*wall to the right liand 
side of the door, in^the absurd opinion of cheaU 
. mg the devil, whom these islanders believe to lie in 
wait in the ordinary passage. * ITie female slaves 
destined to accompany the deadf*went before, ac¬ 
cording to*their ranks, those of lowest rank tak¬ 
ing the lead, each supported fVom behind by an 
old woman, and carried on a Badi, skilfulJiy con¬ 
structed of bamboos, an^ decked all over with 
flowers, t There were placed Ijefore, a roasted pig, 
some rice, some betel, and other fruits, as an offering to 
their gods, and these unhappy victims of the most 
direful idolatry are thus carried in triumph, to the 
sound of different instruments, to the place where 
they are to he in the sequel ])oigiiarded and con¬ 
sumed by fire. Each there found a particular scaf¬ 
fold prepared for her, nearly in the form of a 
trough, raised iipoif four short posts, and edged 
on two sides with planks. After moving three 


* It IS alni^ iKinecessary tu say, tliat this c.uino^ have been 
the true account of llie superstitious practice in question. 
Early Ijuropcan voyarers sire in the coiiStant habit of ob- 
trudip;; their own niythologitai opinions upon us as those^nf 
the natives. 

t The Badi is a khid litter-. 
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times round in a circle, at the same pace at which 
they anilbd, and still sitting in their litters, they 
were forthwith taken out of their vehicles, one 
after another, in order to be placed in the troughs. 
Presently five men, and onc^ or two women, ap¬ 
proached them, pulling off all the flowers with 
which they were adorned, while, at each occasion, 
holding their joined hands above their heads, they 
raised tlie pieces of the offering which the other 
women poseed behind, laid hold of, and threw upon 
the ground, as well as the flowers. Some of the at¬ 
tendants set loose a pigeon or a fowl, to mark by that 
that their soul was 6n the,rpoint of taking its flight 
to the mansions of the blessed. 

“At this last signal they were divested of all their 
garments, except their sashes; and four of the men 
seizing the victim, two by the arms, which they 
held out extended, and two by the feet, the vic¬ 
tim standing, the fifth prepared himself for the 
execution, the whole being done without cover¬ 
ing the eyes. 

“ JJome of the most courageous demanded the 
poignard themselves, which they received in the 
right hand, passing it into the left, after respect¬ 
fully kissing the weapon. They winded their 
right arms,' sucked the blood which flowed from 
the wound, and stained their lips with it, making 
with the point of the finger a bloody mark on the 
forehea^. Then returning the ilagger to their ex- 
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ecutioners, they received a first stab between the 
false ribs, and a second, from the same side, under 
the shoulder blade, the weapon being thrust up to 
the hilt, in a slamming direction, towards the he^rt« 
As soon as theTliorrors of death were visible in the 
.countenance, without a complaint escaping them, 
tliey were permitted to fall prone on the ground, their 
limbs were pulled from behind, and they were strip¬ 
ped of the dust remnant of their dres^ so that they 
were left in a state of perfect nakedness. 


“The executioners receive, as their rewards two 


hundred and filly pieces of' copper money, of about 
*thc value of five solseu^di* T!ie nearest relations, 
if they be present, or persons hired for the occa- 
' sion if they are not come* after the execution, and 
wasli'the Moody bbdies, and having sufficiently 
cleaned them, they cover them with wood in such 
a manner, that the head only is vkible, and, hav* 
ing applied fire to the pile, they arc consumed to 
ashes. 

“ The women were alr(*ady poigiiarded, and the 
greater number of them in flames, before *the dead 
body of tlie (pieeii arrived, borne on a superb' 
Ji&dt, of a })yrainidal form, consisting of eleven 
steps, and supported by a number of persons pro¬ 
portioned to the rank (rf the deceased. At each 
side of th^ body were seated two women, one 
iiolding an umbrella, and the other a fi9.pper*df 
horse-hair, to drive away the insects. Tw^o priests 
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preceded the Badh in vehicles of a particufiur form, 
holding each in one hand a cord attached to the 
Badi, as if giving to understand that they led 
the deceased to heaven, and. •ringing in the 
other a little bell, while such,a noise ta- 

boiirs, flutes, and other instruments, is made, that, 
the whole ceremony has less the air of a funeral 
procession than of a joyous village festival. 

“When the dead body had |)asscd the ^neral pilea 
arranged ill its route,, it was placed upon its own, 
which'was forthwith lighted, while the chair, couch, 
&c. used by the deceased in her lifetime, were also 
burnt. The assistants thenrtregaled themselves with 
a feast, while the musicians, without cessation, 
struck the ear with a tumultuous melody, not im- 
pleasing. This continues until evening, ‘when 
the bodies being consumed, the relatives and chiefs 
return home, leaving a guard for the protectiim of 
the bones. On this occasion the bones of the 
queen only were preserved, the rest having been 
gathered up and thrown away. 

“ On the following day the bones of the queen 

< , 

were carried back to her former habitation, with a 
ceremony equal in pomp to that of the preceding 
day, and here the following forms were observ¬ 
ed. Every day a number of vessels of silver, 
b^as^ and earth, filled with water, a’iL'Compg;nied 
tej^and of musicians and pikemen, are carried 
ipBher.. Those w'ho bear tliem are preceded by 
two young boys carrying green boughs, marching 
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before otfiers carry mg—4he mirror,—^the vest,—the 
loose garment,—^the heteUhox^ and other conve¬ 
niences of the de<jeased. The bones are devoytly 
washed during, a #month alid seven days, after, 
which, being placed ^in a convenient litter, they 
are conveyed by the same retinue as was the body, 
to a place called Labee^ where they are entirely 
burnt, and the ashes carefully collected in urns, 
and cast int6 the sea at a certain distance from the 
beach, wliich.tenniiiales the ceremony.* 

“ When a prince or a princess of the royal fihmily 
dies, their women or slavgs run round the body, 
uttering cries and friOTtful ^ bowlings, and all 
.eagerly solicit to die for;their master or mistress. 
The king, on the follow ing day, designates, one by 
one, those of w’hom he makes choice. From that 
moment, to the last of their lives, they are 
daily conducted, at an early hour, each in her 
vehicle, to the sound of musical instruments, with¬ 
out the towm, to perfoim their devotions, having 
their feet wrapped ih white linen, for jt is no 
■ more permitted to them to toiicli the bare earth, 
because they are considered as consecrated. Tlie 
young women, little skilled in these religious ex¬ 
ercises, are instructed in them by the aged women, 
who accompany them, and who, at the same time, 
confirm thCth in their resolution. 

“ A woman, on the demise of her luisbaAd, ap¬ 
pears daily before the corpse, otTqjring icviaiulsj 
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but seeing that it will not partake, she resumes, at 
each time, the usual lamentations, carrying her 
affliction so far for three or four days, as to kiss 
the body, and bathe dt all over with her tears. 
This mourning, however, onl]^ lasts until the even¬ 
ing before the funeral rite^ Those who have de¬ 
voted themselves, are made to pass that night in 
continual dancing and rejoicing, without being per¬ 
mitted to cl()se an eye. All pains are taken to 
give them whatever tends to the gratification of 
their senses, and from the quantity of wine which 
they take, few objects are capable of terrifying 
their imaginations. ^ Be^es, they are inflamed 
by tlie promises of theiii' priests, and their mis¬ 
taken notions of tlie joys of another stiite of exist¬ 
ence. 

“ No woman or slave, however, is obliged to fol¬ 
low this barbarous custom. Yet, even those who 
have desired to submit to it, and have not been 
accepted, as^well as those who have not offered 
themselves, are alike shut up for the remainder of 
ilieir lives, in a convent, without being j)crmitted 
the sight of man. Jf any one should find means 
to escape Trom her prison, and is afterwards taken, 
her fate is instantly decided; slic is poignarded,— 
dragged through the streets,—and her body cast to 
the dogs to be devoured, the most ignominious 
form of inflicting death in that country. 

“ At the funeral of the king’s two sons who died 
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a short .time before, forty-two women of the one, 
and thirty-four of tlie other, were poignarded and 
burnt ill the manner above described; but on such 


occasions the prkfccsses of joyai blood leap tlfem- 
selves at once*into the dames, as did at this parti¬ 
cular time the principal wives of the princes in 
question, because they would look upon them¬ 
selves as dishonoured by any one’s laying hands 
on their persons. For this purpose a kind of 


bridge is erected over the burning pile, which 
they mount,‘holding in their hand a paper clpse to 
their foreheads, and having their robe tiicCed up 


under their arm. AsNjOon as tliey feel the heat, 
they precipitate theniseVcs into the burning pit, 
* which is surroiiiided by a palisade of coco-nut stems. 


In ca^ie tlidr firmness should abandon them at the 


appalling sight, a brotr.er, or other near relative, is 
at hand to push them in, and render them, out of 
affection, that cruel office. 

“ AVe were inl'drmed, that the first wife of tlic 
younger of the twa princes just alluded to, who 
was daiigliter to the king’s sister, asked her father, 
who was prince of Couta, whethei’; as she w as but' 
thfee mouths married, and on account of her ex¬ 
treme youth, she ought to devote herself on the 
funeral pile of lier deceased liusbaiid. Her father, 
less alive tj^tbe voice of nature than to the pre- 
judfccs of his nation, represented to her so.strong¬ 
ly the disgrace sl«? would, by preferring to liv 
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biing upon herself And all her family, that the 
unfortunate young woman, summoning all her 
courage, gaily leapt into the dames, which were 
already devouring the dead body of her hus¬ 
band. 

“ On the death of the reigning king, the whole 
of liis wives and concubines, sometimes to the num¬ 
ber of a hundred, or a hundred and fifty, devote 
themselves toJthe flames. None of them ai’c previous¬ 
ly poignarded, a distinction confined to this occa¬ 
sion. As they are at such a time permitted to 
walk without restraint, it happened, at the funeral 
of the late king of Bali, thtit one of his women, as 
she was preparing to fo iow the example of her 
companions, lost her courage at sight of the 
dreadful preparations. She had sufficient presence 
of mind, in approaching the bridge, to ask leave to 
withdraw for a moment on some common pretext, 
which being grunted without any suspicion, she be¬ 
took herself to flight with all possible speed. 'Hie 
singularity of the circumstance, rather than any mo¬ 
tive of compassion, saved her life, and gave her her 
freedom. We were fissured that she came daily 
to the public market to sell provisions, but tliat slie 
was regarded by all persons of rank with the last 
degree of contempt, though custom had taught her 
to bear with the most cruel railleiy. 

“ Another object of contempt among this people, 
id for fi reason sufficiently singular, is the female 
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•slave to ivliose lot it falls to wash the dead body of 
her mistress, during the month and seven days be¬ 
fore the funeral rites. It is, in fact, for the per¬ 
formance of thisp^ask that l%er life is saved, and li¬ 
berty afterwards giv^n to her to ‘retire where she 
.pleases into the country, to earn her livelihood. 

“ To obviate the infection which would otherwise 
be generated by preserving the dead bodies >so long 
in a climate of such excessive heat, they are oblig¬ 
ed daily to rub them with salt,* and ^^^th pepper, 
and other aromatics, so that they fall away tj^ mere 
skin and bone. Afterw^ards these drugs, which 
form a coat of four or nve incfies thick, are washed 
off, and it is in this statAthat the bodies are burnt. 
The coffin, which containvS the body, is j)erl’orated at 
tlie bhtloiii* to permit the animal fluids to run off*, 
and tlu’se are received into a vessel, which is dailv 
emptied with much ceremony.”’^ • 

llic province of Blamhan^an, composing the 
eastern extremity of Java, was, down to very late 
years, subject to the •Balinese, and chiefly inhabit¬ 
ed by that pco])le. Cavendish, in liis circumnavi¬ 
gation of the globe, passed through the straits 
between Java and Bali, touching at tlie /onner 
island. Furchas gives the following’ curious 


• Ilistoirc General des Voyages, Tom. XVll.‘p. 'f 
sequent. 
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ac(^i:iTit of the ceremjE^ hlhidj^ to in the text, as 
received by and lils companions froitt 

the,J*brtn^ese :—The cukoipe^of the countrey 
is, that whensoeuer the king do?!^ die, they take 
the body so dead, and buiiie it, and preserue the 
ashes of him, and Avithin fkie dayes nejtt 4^ter**llie> 
wiues of the said king so dead, accoirlBi^ > to the 
eustome and vse of their cowtitrey,’ coery one of 
them goe together to a place appointed, and the 
cliiefe of the women, .which was nearest vnto him 
in aci.*onipt, hath a ball in her hand, and throweth 
it from her, and to the place where the ball rest- 
eth, thither they goe alff^and turn their faces to 
the eastward, and ^uery ^ne, with a dagger in their 
hand, (which dagger they call a crise, and is as 
sharpe as a razor,) %tab themselues to the heart, 
and with their hands all to bebathe themselves in 
their owne blood, and falling grouelling on their 
faces, so ende their dayes. This thing is as true, 
as it scemeth to any hearer to be strange.*’ 


* I’liiLlias’a Pilgrims, V<j1. I. b# 2. p. G8. 

'I'lip of Pigafetta confirnis the existence of the 

practioip in .lava. ** On nous dit que cVj»t I’usagc u Java de 
biiV.er Ics cotps des principaux qui meurent; et que la femme 
qu'il airnoit le plus cst Uistinec a clrc brdl^es toute vivanto 
dans )e mcine feu. Ornec dc auirlandcs de ileurs, eile se fait 
»'t.iLer par quatre hoinmes sur un siege par toute la et 

d’un air riant ct tranquille elle console ses parens qtii pleiirent 
sa mort prochainc en k ur dissa: i; * vaisce soi^sdUper avec 
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1 hadf written my acdjium of the funentl . rites of 
Balinese princeli,vb6f0lfi& reading either the nar- 
ratii?!^ of the Dut^‘ envoys^ or the above passage in 
Purchas, and I Itgve since mhde no alteration^ that 
the reader Aiay have^ait opportunity of comparing 
.it with those earlier aceounts, apd d^nwing his own 
concludmis. 

The Hindus of Bali, like those of India, bum 
the bodies of their dead; but differ from the latter 
in this sin^lar particular,, tjiat fhey kdfep the dead 
body for an extraordinary length of time pjeVious- 
to consuming it. The bodies of persons of the 
lowest condition are usually kept for several weeks, 
and those of persons of Vnk often for a year, nay 
sometimes even for two. A fortunate day must 
be d<5termuicd upon by the Brahmins for burning 
the body, and, during the interval, it is embalmed 
and preserved in an apaitment for'the purpose. 

The Balinese have two great religious festivals, 
followed the one by the other at an interval of ten 
days, and repeated ‘twice a-year. The, first, in 
* point of time, is called Galungan, and is of five 


• 

I. niTivee 


mon mari, ct cette 'nuit je coucherai avec lui. ninvee au 

H 

bucher elle les console do noaVtiau par les ineine discours, et 
sc jette dans les flammes qui fa devorent. Si eilc s'y refusoil, 
eile seroif^plus regnrdee comiric une femme honnete,yi 
comme une bonne epouse.* French translation from the 
(Original manuscript, p:^17., 
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days duration; the s^o|id .Kunidgmi, and is of 
two days duration. These festivals occur in De> 
cember and June, or at the winter and suxnmer 
solstices, the first when the gre^t rice crop is sown, 

Ti ^ 

and the second when it; is reaped. They are 
dedicated to the worsihip^ ot^ the gods,/to festivi- 
ty and rejoicing. All serious occupation is inter¬ 
rupted, and even war, at all other times carried on 
with the relentless ferocity common to barbarians, 
is held unlawful during the celebration of these 
festi'^als. From the seasons at which they occur, 
and the native names by which they arc designated, 
I am inclined to consid^. them as native rather 
than foreign institution^ or perhaps at furthest, but 
as modified by tliJ Hindus. 

'Die Balinese have generally adopted the Indian 
chronology, and the era of Salivana, which they call 
Saka xvarsa cltandra. 

Besides the works current among the ancient 
Javanese, and of which an account is given under 
the head of Literature, the Balinese Bmlimins of 
the worship of Siwa supplied me with the follow¬ 
ing list of works, containing the peculiar doctrines 
of ihcii own sect. Agama — Adigama — Sarsa- 
miischayagama — Dewagama — Mahwaralatwa — 
Wiyawaraka — Dustakalahaya—Slokantaragama 
— Saimagarna, and Gamiyagamana^ They com¬ 
plained of the loss of other religious worfc, and 
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made anxious inquiry resp^ing their existence in 
India. . . 

religion of Siwa was introduced in Bali be¬ 
tween three and fp^ir hundred years ago, previous 
to which the tailing religion was Buddhism.' 
The following is the dbcount of this revolution fur¬ 
nished to me by the Brahmins themselves. A few 
years previous to the Mahomedan conversion of the 
Javanese, thqre arrived in Java, from Kalinga, a num¬ 
ber of Brahmins, of the sect of Siwa# who rcijeived pro¬ 
tection from Bi’owijoyo, the lalt Hindu sovereign of 
Mojopahit. Soon after the overthrow of that state, 
they fled to Bali undei^^hcft* leader Wahu Bahu^ 
and there disseminated thVir doctrines. The pre¬ 
sent generation are, bjr their bwn account, the 
tenth in descent from Wahu Baku and his com¬ 
panions. 

The fact of the Hindu religion existing in the 
little island of Bali, after the conversion to Maho- 
medanism, appears %t first sight singular. This 
phenomenon is to be aspribed to a variety of circum¬ 
stances, such as liostility to the Mahomedan re¬ 
ligion, on the part of the Hindu refugees from 
Java!^ who are known, when persecuted, to have 
fled to Bali in considerable numbers,—^tlie^dop- 
tion of another new religion on the part of the Ba¬ 
linese, but ^obably, above all, tlie inaccessibili¬ 
ty of*the shores of Bali, the only civilized and po^* 
pulous country of -the Archipelago, destitute of 
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harbours, and even of jfaderably safe anchoring 
ground. This has kept away the Mahome^ 
merchants, by whose means Idtm was pr^^t- 
ed IB the other countyies of the Archipelago. At 
present the Balinese, without hating the Mahome- 
dan religion, or persecuting' its followers, show no 
small degree of je^ousy -of it. 



CHAPTER IIL 


CHARACTER OP MAHOMe6aNISM IS THE INDIAN 

ARCHIPELAGO. 


Indian Islanders throughout are of the orthodox cr^'eSy foU 
lousing almost invariably the doctrines of Shajihi .— The 
doctrines of the Imams Ikye neoei*found their tmy into the 
Archipelago,—Malays cot^dered among their neighbours 
the best Mahomedans,—In \digioUM sentiment all the tribes 
arc liberal and iolerapt.—Slate of Mahomedanism in Java, 
•,^Tkc Mahoniedan Festivals of Java modifications (f the 
ancient Hindu ones, A Mahomedan Festival in Java de„ 
scribed, — Jax'anese PriestSy their dutiesnnd ojfices, — Loulht 
orders of the Indian Isfpnders singularly inattentive both 
to the positive and jsegative precepts of the Koran, — Anec¬ 
dotes in illustration of this. 


T'he Indian islanders first received the religion of' 
Mahomed from the orthodox land of Arabia, and 
the flame has been kept alive by the infercourse 
which has since subsisted with that country. All 
the tribes^^nd nations of the Archipelago are, 
thereTore, necessarily, nominally of the orthodok 
faith. Of thefom gr^t divisions of Mahomc- 
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danism, deemed equally ortbodpx,^ the Indian 
islanders, with" minute exceptions not worth men¬ 
tioning, are followers of the doctphes of Shafibi, 
the prevalent doctrines of Arabia,%ud pi^icular- 
ly of the maritime portions ofi that country, from 
whence proceeded the first arpostles of Islam to the 
Indian islands. 

Among the Indian islanders there are no sec¬ 
taries of any description. The doctrines of the 
Imams, or of those whi believe in the divinity of 
Ali, ha’^e not found their way thither, and the few 
Malays who visit Siam alone have an opportunity 
of seeing a few straggling or Rajzi, as they 

call them, in that country. 

The Malayan tribes have thp reputation of be¬ 
ing the most exemplary Mahomcdans of the Ar¬ 
chipelago. On essential points they are sufficient¬ 
ly strict without being intolerant. Their superior 
ffistnictionisowing to their iSngcrand more intimate 
intercourse with their masters the Arabs, and the 

4 

Mahomcdans of the Eastern coast of India; and their 
liberality is to be ascribed to their extensive inter¬ 
course with men of various religious persuasions, 
with Ii>.dus, Buddhists of farther India, Chinese, 
Christians, and Pagans of their own country. To 


c. 


f' 


* Salehs Preliminary Discourse to his Translation of the 
Atcorari^ • 
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positive precepts of the Koran, viz. attention to 
festivals,—^fasting,—prayer,—attendance at the 
mosque,—and perforaance of the pilgrimage, they 
are sufficiently qttenlivei but their violation of*soTne 
of its nej^tive^r<9cepts, as stated in another place, ts 
open and flagrant: they are the greatest of gamb¬ 
lers, and'the most determined consumers of intoxi¬ 
cating drugs. 

The state of Mahomedanism in Java differs 
widely from that among the maritiuv^ and com¬ 
mercial tribes, and will deiliand a more particular 
account. Of all Mahomedans the Javanese are 
• the most lax in their prfUciples and practice, a 
singularity to be ascribefl to their little intercourse 
with foreign Mahomedalf^, occasioned by the ex¬ 
clusion of* the Arabs in particular, through the 
commercial jealousy of the Dutch, during a period 
of two hundred years. It will be, necessary to fur¬ 
nish the reader with a review of the conduct of the • 
Javanese in the various duties of a Mahomedan. 

The Javanese, lil^e the Arabs, keep the two re¬ 
gular festivals prescribed by tile Koran, 1:he Id ul 
FetrCy and the Id ul Kurban, To these they add 
a third and fourth; one in honour of an(;estors,, 
already mentioned, and a festival on the' lStli of 
the month of Rabbi ul ccwal, the alleged anniver¬ 
sary of the birth and death of ike prophet. The 
first ^f these two is evidently a relic of their *ati- 
cient superstition^ and the last was instituted, I 
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iniagiite, to $u]^Iy thdj^laice of the laikcient Hiodu 
f^tivais, ealJMt in those couxitx^ the Gahmgm 
ahd Ktmingmh ^hidl din#d into 

equal ^rts, and whichin a civH'^^ as weft rdi- 
gbus vi^w, were considered ^ impWta£t seasons, 
for then the public,revenue was paid^ and all ccafi- 
tracts concluded. The institution of this festival 
was, in all probability, „ a discreet concession made 
to the Javane^se by the finit Mahomedan mission* 
aries. The festival of the nativity or Mauhidi and 
that v'hich succeeds the Ramzan or Mahomedan 
lent, on the first of Shcewah called rather arnhign^ 
ouslif by the Hindii name df Pimasa, or the Jast^ 
divide the year into nearly equal portions, and are 
now the principal festivals of the .favanese; it is 
then that the public revenue % paid and all con¬ 
tracts made. 

Except the festival m honour of' ancestors^ the 
others arc celebrated in the same way, and are 
considered rather as occasions of rejoicing and fes¬ 
tivity, tluin of the performance of prayer and reli¬ 
gious duty. A description of them, as exhibited 
at the courts of the native princes, may gratify curio¬ 
sity, vvhile it affords a new and unexpected picture 
of eastern customs and manners. Previous to thesfe 
great festivals, the governors of provinces and other 
chiefs, with a numerous concourse of m^tainers and 
followers, repair to court. At an early hour of the 
mqpdng^f the festival, each, acoompanied by his pco- 
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ptei i^lly anxM^ attend^ m their gah dresses^ and, 
poc«ceded by dntmd and musk, proceed to thereat 
sqtiite of the'fdllpeei ind hold themselires in readi¬ 
ness ai^ appetnted hour in the presence* 

of* the eereinony puttf Mahomedan de- 
eoi^um at^'dedance. About t^e hour of tm the 
modttrch makes his appearance in the idolatrous 
galh of his ancestors, decorated with ponderous 
golden bracelets, armlets, and finger ringa rkh 
with diamonds. The pr^es^on which attends 
him consists of persons whimsically dressed in the 
ancient costume ^of Java, ^and a great number are 
women, in contempt of the i&ual fastidiousness of 
Mahomedan nations, ^j^e most conspicuous of 
the group are the handsomest of the concubines of 
tlie prince*himself, bearing the ancient regalia of 
a Javanese monarch, of which the most remark¬ 
ably in contrast to Mahloimedan ’precept, are the 
golden figures of a naga or snake,—of an animal of* 
the goose kind,—imd of a deer. Some of the more 
aged women appear "in the prqjcession with aims in 
their feeble hands. In the native language these 
last are called Lang&n-ustra^ or Langdiuhtisumaf 
which imply, as much as, soldiers in plaif (frjest^ • 
terms sufficiently descriptive of their office. Such a 
whimsical anomaly in Oriental manners, had pro- 
hal^^ itB>rigin in no better foundation thm |he 
absurd and playful caprice of some ancient despot. 

The prince wifing sit the Sitinqil^ ov terrace qf 
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ceremomes^ takes his seat on the throne, the chiefs 
of all ranks, from the highest to the lowest, squat¬ 
ting on the bare ground, the hei^ to the throne 
only being, when in high favour, admitted to a seat 
of some little distinction. The troops of all descrip¬ 
tions, whether those of the household or the rabble 
militia of the provinces, then pass before the prince 
in review, moving mostly according to the man¬ 
ners of the country in a strutting or dancing atti¬ 
tude, and exhibitin|r costumes the most grotesque 
and ludicrous than can well be imagined. Some 
appear in the ancient dress,—others in the more mo¬ 
dern garb of the country, and these to an Euro¬ 
pean are the most becoming; others superadd some 
of the more antiquated portions of the costume of 
Holland, The absurd solemnity of some of the 
figures, and the extravagant and wild gestures of 
others, afford to ^ a stranger a trial too severe for 
the most determined gravity. 

The public* charity to be distributed in confor¬ 
mity to the institutions of Mahomed, is now dis¬ 
played in slow procession, to the sound of a hun¬ 
dred bands of native music. It consists of dressed 
food, Cluefly rice, piled up into a conical mass of 
four or five feet high, tastefully decorated with 
flowers, and each mass supported on a separate lit¬ 
ter, borne along by porters dressed fon> the occa- 
sion. From their shape and size, and still more 
because they are thought to be*«mblematic of the 
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bounty of the sovereign, these masses of food are 
emphatically and fguratively denominated ** moun¬ 
tains.” After being duly exhibited in procession, 
they are carried tp the housejs of the nobles of rank, 
according to theiif size and qualities, and, being 
thrown down in th(lir court-yards, there ensues 
among the retainers of the chiefs an indecent but 
amicable scramble for them. 

That portion of the festivities of the day which* 
have their origin in the connection witji the Euro¬ 
pean authority, are not thb least remarkable, or 
least at variance with the duties of good Mussel- 
mans. No sooner is the idj unction of the Koran, 
the distribution of charity complied with, than ^ine 
* is served, and* half a doitn bumpers are quaffed 
off by the Mahomedan monarch and his subjects, 
to the health of their European allies and them¬ 
selves, The evening, by long established custom, 
is passed at the residency of the European chief, , 
where may be seen every year the strange spec¬ 
tacle of a Mussulmsqi prince and his court cele¬ 
brating the festival of the sacrifice, oV comme¬ 
morating the death and nativity .of the Prophet, 
by a Bacchanalian feast in the house of a/,’hris- 
tian! * 


diflhor has often had ihi* honour of entertaining, 
Highness the Sultan o!' Java on such occasions. 
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In most of the Mahomedan institutions of the 
Javanese, we discover lOadcs of Hindnism* llie 
in^rtutions of the latter have reality been fa¬ 
ther modified and built upon than destroyed, and 
in viewing them; we cannot withhold the tribi]^ 
of our applause to the disciceet and artful cenduet 
of the first Mahomedan teachers, #hose temperate 
zeal is always marked by a politic and wise for<i> 
Ijearaiice, The present priests of Java are the 
snccessoi-s in office, and almost in duty, tb the 
pincst and astrologer of the Hindu villf^. The 
latter were entitled to a small share of the crop^ 
and the same, imdeV the legitimate Arabic name of 
Zul'at, or alms, is nowjpaid to the Mahomedan 
piie.^'ts. This, wliich ought by law to be a tithe, 
is but a ^25th of the staple crop, and, by the fill- 
gal piety of the donor, who selects for his spi¬ 
ritual guide the smallest sheaf, often still less. 
The contribution is, indeed, strictly eleemosynary, 
hut usage, ^prescription, and' superstition, ren¬ 
der the payment more imperious and punctual 
1 _ 

than any municipal law could render it. This, 
witli fees at marriages and funerals, and small gifts 
at fesv)ivals, constitute the incomes of the Javanese 
priests. Who are a peaceful, contented, and re¬ 
spectable portion of the Javanese peasantry, liv- 
iiig in terms of perfect equality with th^ ordinary 
C'ultiyiitors. 

Neither the prayers nor the fastings of the In- 

\'4 
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di^n islanders, commonly speaking, are very rigid. 
The lower orders know little, and care less, about 
these matters. ♦ Such is the ignorance or careless¬ 
ness of some of tlhiem in Java, of which I can'per¬ 
sonally speak, *thii.t they do not‘even know the 
name of the Prophef whose religion they profess 
to folliow. Onfee when presiding in tlie Resident’s 
court at Samarang, a peasant was about to give 
evidence on oath, when I directed him to hp in¬ 
terrogated on the nature and obligations of the 
oath he was about to take. It came out tl^at he 
had never heard the name of Mahomed, and. 


* “ The roligioo of those poJple is Muliomcflanisin, Friday 
is th<?ir Sabbiitb, but I Jid never see any dilTercncc that the}' 
make between this day and any other day, only the Sultan 
himself goes then to the mosque twice. Ltya Laut never 
goes to the mosque, hut prays at certain* hours, eight or ten 
limes in a day; wherever he is, he is very punctual to his- 
canonical hours, and if ho be on board, will ,",0 ashore on 
purpose to pray, for no business or company fiindt rs him from 
this duty. AVhtthcr he is at home, or abroad,—lu the house, 
or in a field, hi^ leaves all his company, and goes about 100 
yards off, and then kneels down to his devotion. He first 
kisSes the ground, then prays aloud, and divers timer'in his 
prayers he kisses the ground, and docs the same when he 
leaves off. Ills servants and voives and hh children talk and 
singy or play koto they please all the iimey but himself is very 
serii;^, "J^ke meaner sort people have Utile dcrolion ; I 
did never see any them at their prayers j or go into a mosque,* 

—Dampicr*s Voyagc8,»Vol. b p. 338, 
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when urged upon the subject, he pronounced with 
great simplicity the name of his. village priest! 
The lower orders even aisplay a most singular 
levity upon these points. In tihe vicinity of the 
^ town of Yugyajmrta^ I met ont evening a band of 
labourers returning from thc.ir work, and their ex¬ 
traordinary amusement was as follows: One of 
the party was repeating a verse of the Koran, 
which he had somehow acquired, and mimicking a 
preacher of their acquaintance. When he had 
done, the rest applauded him by a loud shout, and 
a convulsive roar of laughter. He again repeated 
the verse, and received the same approbation, and 
this was their diversion as they passed on to their 
houses. I do not quote these cases as extraordi¬ 
nary examples, but as a true picture of the popu¬ 
lar feeling on the subject of religion. I do not 
mean, in general, to assert, that, in matters of re¬ 
ligion, the .Javanese are incapable of conducting 
themselves with decorum, but certainly there is 
neither bigotry nor austerity in their religious be¬ 
lief, and most frequently it has not much solem¬ 
nity, and hardly ever any austerity. 

S^me of the higher classes, now and then^ pay 
a more sober and decent regard to the exterior ob¬ 
servances of religion, but it is not very general, and 
it is never severe. The late sultan of Yugyakartay 
' who was a chief of a most kind and liuina;ie dis¬ 
position, used frequently to apprize me as a joke, 
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that his mother had gone to the mosque to pray 
for .herself and^r him —^that he did not yet 

trouble himself with matters of this sort,—^that it 
was time enough, "and—that*he would be more at- , 
tentive as he grew older. 

. The pilgrimage to Mecca is /requently under¬ 
taken by the Javanese, and all the other Maho- 
medan tribes, less on account of piety, than on ac¬ 
count of the^ distinctions and immunities which the 


reputation of the pilgrimage confers amofig a simple 
and untaught people. As, however, an extensiw? in¬ 
tercourse with the world, wl^ert* there are no fixed 
principles of morality, and no ccLucation, more fre¬ 
quently produces depravity^and cunning than im¬ 
provement or wisdom—the islanders often re¬ 
turn worse subjects than they went away, and have 
been accused of misleading the people, and of be¬ 


ing the most active agents in insurrection and re¬ 
bellion. 

The disregard of the Javanese, and of many 
other of the Mahomtjdan tribes of the Archipe¬ 
lago, for the negative precepts of the Koran, is 
open and avowed. They entertain an universal 
passion for intoxicating drugs. They consume 
not less annually than eighty thousand pounds 
of opium. Although they are no drunkards. 


all qjasse^artake of spirituous liquors, or wine|^ 


without reserve, when it comes in their way. 


Among the native‘chiefs of liighest rank, I re- 
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membeF blit three examples of persons refraining 
from the open use of wint^ ♦ 

To the prohibition against games of c^tance 
they pay no regard on earth. They are ^passion¬ 
ately fond of gaming, and give wSy to this pro¬ 
pensity without restriction of reserve. 

• **Then puttinc; on the roll upon my hcail, I sat down in 
the king’s (of A^hin) presence, wlio drank to me in aquavitat 
and made me drink di many strange meats.’*—Davis’ Voyage 
in Piifcbas, Vol. I. p, 120.—Puis il (the king of Acbin) me 
iU donifhr St boirc dans un petit gobelet d'or, port^, dans un 
grand bassin du meme. meCail, par un cneuque; par le moycu 
du Sabandar. Je beus b la sant6 de sa grandeur, luy sou- 
haittant meiUure, cn bref q^cllc n’esloit de present, et pen- 
sant vuider ce petit gobelet, la force du breuvage me Ic At 
bicn-tnst quitter, et pensois avoir beu du feu, ' en sorte qu*il 
me prit une grande sueur: II me dit qu’il falloit achever pu- 
isque j’avois beu sa sante, et qn’il cstoit bicn marry, dc ne 
pouvoir boire b cclle du Roy de France, et qu*il vuideroit 
tout,**-—Beaulieu’s Voyage, in the coUectiou of Melchizcdcc 
Tb6remot, Vole I. p. S I.—“ This rice drink is made of rice 
boiled, and put into a jar, where it remains a long time steep¬ 
ing in water. I know not the manner of making it, but it is 
a very strong and pleasant drifik. The evening when the ge¬ 
neral ^(brother of the sultan of Mujindanao) designed to be 
merry, he caused a jar of this drink to be brought into our 
room, and he began ,to drink first himself, then afterwards his 
men, so they took turns till they were all as drunk as swine, 
before they suffered us to tlrink, A4^er thc^^had enough, 
*lhen we drank, and they drank no more, for they tvill not 
drkik after us. The General leapt about our room for a 
jl^le while, but having his load, «oom went to sleep,’*—Dam' 
yol. I. p, Jfi.). 
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The inhibition of usury is as little regarded as 
the last. The rate of wterest for a loan is fre¬ 
quently inserted in their written contracts, and 
the amount sued* for as openly and avowedly aS any 
other debt wh&te^er. 

The 6nly negativd ^precept of the Koran by 
which the Javanese can be said strictly to abide, is 
the prohibition against eating the flesh of hogs, 
the one which presents no temptations. How 
readily men are led to make* such •easy sacri¬ 
fices may be inferred from a singular rejic of 
Hinduism in Java, now confined to the royal fa- 
‘mily, an abstinence from tte flesh of the cow. I 
have seen many of the princes in a state of ine- 
’ briety from wine at a solemn religious festival, 
who most piously abstained from touching beef. 



CHAPTER IV: 


STATE OF CHRISTIANITY IN ^H£ TNDtifN 
ARCHIPELAGO. 

CniltoUc and i^roiadmit CPfisiiansJbund.—Zeal of the early 
/'M'}-,.pean Adventurers to make Pro$elytes.~-^Cirhtfnstances 
•wh ich J^rastralcd the effects of that zeal.—None of the more 
thoroughly convcrtedXo HHaJmnedanism adopted Christiania 
iff.—A rational religion carinnt be established until the Veo^ 
pic are more Civilized.—Si iperwrity of the Christians over 
the Mahomedan and Pagan Tribes^ notwithstanding all the 
disadvantages under which they labour..—Christianity con¬ 
sidered as an Instrument Civilization^—Efforts of insu¬ 

lated Missionari'‘s useless or mischievous.—Circmnsimices 
which have contributed to bring Christianity into disre¬ 
pute amo7ig the Indian IslandcrSj and their neighbours — 
The misconduct of Christians the only olmtaclc to the Pro¬ 
pagation (ff Christianity. 

Did the nature of this work admit of it, the pre¬ 
sent chapter might he extended to a great length. 
As it is not, however, the object to enter into 
any details, a very few pages^will comprehend 
^very remark that can interest the liberal arid en¬ 
lightened reader. 
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,TJje Christian religion^ as a j^vailing worship, 
can only 1»e said to ex||t in the Isiands and 

the Philippines. In ttk latter. .l^«onvcited na¬ 
tives nominally “CatlioUcs, ancl^i,v.the former 
'Ttominally PrhteStants. 

To doscfeyiie the {tarticular modificationi of rc- 
ligiou^|i^^ti^induced byl^f superstitions, would 
be equjgdly impossible and unprofitable. Valentyn as¬ 
sures us tb^it the Christianity of some of the tribes of 
the Moluccas, consisted iu having a liUle baptismal 
water sprinkled upon thenl^ and being able to apswer 
by rote half a ttozen common cjucstions, which they 
■ did not undersUnd. Th,ey*'oie Christians one day, 
md Mahomedans cquaHyV^ccre another. This gen¬ 
tleman, a clergyman of th<?reformed church, argued 
wiih'the diicfs of'one .place on t!ie necessity of 
taking some active means for extirpating certain 
heathenish practices. Tiis arguio.euts produced 
no influence on the minds of tii^ chiei’s, who were, 
convinced of the UtitUy of the jiracdces in ques¬ 
tion. “ If/’ a»aid the,y, “ for example, in a trial, the 
evidence is so equally balanced that we are ut a 
loss to decide, and pass no soi^teiice, the people 
will murder each other. To avert this, w'c'must , 
pronounce in favour of him who can continue lo7tgy> 
est under zmter^' 








* Tij's'i is the nuv.t uMial for'n, atnuitg ihc Imlian ii'iarvleii., 
>: apju'ahng to of God, —Vaionlyt'., Dool Ip 
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Both the Portuguese and Dutch supported 
schools ill the Moluccas for religious instruction, 
and an allowance of rice was given to the students, 
which appears to liavc been the gi*eat inducement 
to frequent them, from whence it! is I hat the Dutch 
often ludicrously dciioiniiuith the native converts 

f 

rice Christians, Valentyii quotes one case in which 

to 

the reduction of the usual supply was the cause of 
dispersing all tlie students ; and anotlijer, more fa¬ 
vourable tOtthc native character, in which the scho- 
lars, absented themselves, because the preacher 
spoke bad and uniutelligihle Malay to them ! * 

The Portuguese*^ an(l Spanish adventurers, who 
first visited the Archipelago, were deeply tinctur¬ 
ed with the religious frenzy, bigotry, and intole¬ 
rance of their age and nations', and no sooner had 
intercourse witli the islanders than they began the 
work of conversion. The illustrious Magellan 
himself set the example, and, indeed, fell a sacrifice 
to his imprudent zeal on this subject. 

Many circumstances contributed to frustrate the 
effects of this zeal. I'lie instructors were ignorant 
of the language, the liubits, and manners of the 
natives,—the manners of Europe were at direct 
van’ance with those of the east,—^the Europeans, 
by their intemperance, and, above all, by their 
avarice and rapacity, brought their rdigion* into 
iDdiuin,—and it happened unluckily that buf a very 
little time before the commencement of their in- 
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tercourse, the people of the Archipelago had re¬ 
ceived a new religion* more popular, because in¬ 
troduced with more skill, and under circinn stances 
more agreeable •to the genius of their chaiacter, 
their state of society, and their temporal prosjuirity. 
Had not, however, the violence, injustice, and ra¬ 
pacity of the first Europeans estranged the natives 
from their worship, they were still in time enough, 
for scarcely was the Mahomedan religion any where 
fully estiiblished. The j^reatfir number of the 
people of the Moluccas and neighbouring- isles 
Vere Pagans, so w^ere man^ of the Javanese, and 
even many of the inhabitants bf Malacca were so. 

The success of the Mahomedan missionaries, 
contrasted with the failure of the Chridia/i, it is 
not difficuft to trace to the true cause. The Arabs 
and the other Mahomedan missionaries conciliated 
the natives of the country,—acijuirtnl their language, 
—followed theirmanners,—intermarried with them, • 
—and, melting info the mass of the people, did not, 
on the one hand, giro rise to a privileged race, nor on 
the otlier, to a degraded cast. Their superioi ity of 
intelligence and civilization was employed only for 
thh' instruction and conversion of a people, the 
current of whose religious opinions was ready to be 
directed into any channel into which it was skil- 
fiill^^divei;ted. They were mereiiaiits as well as 
the Europeans, but never dreamt of having re¬ 
course to the iniquitous measure of plundering (h*^ 
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people of the produce of their smi and industly. 
This was the cause which led to the success df the 
Mahomedans, and it was naturally the very opposite 
cpurse which led to the? defeat oPthe Christians. 
The Europeans in' the Indian Archipelago have been 
just what the Turks, have been in Europe, and thd 
consequences of the policy pursued by both may 
fairly be quoted as parallel cases. 

The only pc<ople among the Indian islanders who 
adopted the Christian religion were those nations and 
tribei^^who had but partially adbpted Mahomedan^, 
ism, or were still Pagans,^.and who, among the nations 
their neighbours, had made but a secondary progress 
in civilization. None of the greater and more im¬ 
proved tribes ever became proselytes, because they 
had ad opted more heartily the M ahomedan doctrines, 
and were, besides, too powerful to be wholly subdued. 

'i'he poverty ‘'and barbarism of the natives of 
^'the Archipelago, under their own forms of go- 
venmient, and the deprivation of political, and 
even of personal rights under Those of Europeans, 
forbid us to believe that a rational Christianity 
either was, or' ever can be, iindext such circum-* 
stances, the character of religion among them. 
Their religion, under such disadvantages, wliatever 
its name, can Iteasonably be viewed as but little 
better than one form of superstition di'^ine^idsh- 
ed froiA another. No middle or higher class, we 
may^be assured, can be fonned to set an example. 
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or form the morals of the humbler classes, in a 
country, the natives of which are, by a po* 
licy, deprived of the property of the soil they were 
bom to inherit, *and where* commerce is shackled 
by the effects of restrictions andy monopolies, the 
. direct tendency of which, as loug as they last, must 
be to perpetuate poverty, ignorance, and superstition. 

Under all the disadvantages of intolerance, bi¬ 
gotry, and* oppression in the Philippines, and of 
a state of slavery in the Moluccas, amounting to a 
pHvation of almost’^ every genial right wlydb be¬ 
longs to the natural situation of these people, some 
advantage may still be discovered in the influence 
of the Christian religion^ ^ It has either given rise 
to an energy and intelligence superior to that which 
characterizes the followers of the other modes of 
worship, or has bred manners more mild, and 
morals more inoffensive. * 

The natives of the Philippines, who are Chris¬ 
tians, possess a share of energy and intelligence, 
not only superior to’their Pagan and Mahomedan 
brethren of the same islands, but ^ superior also to 


• Independent of tlie direct; influence of religious principle's, 
no dojjjibt a good,deal of this tony fairly ife* ascribed to the re- 
ciprycTtvjjf 4cindncss, good offices, and confidence, which a 
sLra:la.rity of religious belief ipduccs between the ^oiernc/r^ and 
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all tile western inhabitants of the Archipelago, to 
. the people who, in other periods of their his¬ 
tory. bestow'od—laws,—language,—and civilization 
upon them. They not' only exc^f ^hese, but the 
more advanced ^nations of Hindustan, as well in 
energy of* charactfcie,- as in ‘intrepidity and intelli¬ 
gence. A well known fact will place this beyond 
the reach of doubt. In. the intercolonial naviga¬ 
tion of all the nations of Europe in Ithe Indies, 
the natives of Manila ai*e almost universally employ¬ 
ed as gunners and steersmen *, that is, in those offices 
where i: is necesstiry to-combine skill and firmness 
with mere physical labour and agility. It is an 
acknowledged fact, that. ,the natives of Hindustan, 
with their present character, are bicapahk of being 
bred to fill such oHices. 

The natives of Amboyna, who are Christians, 

^ arc much superior, both in morals and intelligence, 
to their countrymen who are Mahoraedaiis, and not- 

* I 

witiiist‘inding*all the oppression they have endured, 
are a peaceable and most inoffensive race of men. 
In the Hutch armies, they ranked above all the 
other»Asiatic iroops, and were j)aid, equipped, .and 
considered on this scale of merit. 

Vv ithout venturing at present to decide upon our 
riglit to impose religion upon the people of this 
'ptirthm of India, or our claim to rfor 

theij^ ill a matter of conscience, it will be fair to 
viqiy Clvristianity in its influence as amei e instrument 
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civilizatioD. The most sceptical, then, may 
sklpfiit that it must tend to the unspeakable benefit 
of the governed to be of the same religious belief 
with their goverftors,—thatfmutual confidence must 
be strengthened,—and benevolence and kindness 
increased, by an accordance of .opinion on so mate¬ 
rial a point. It is not, indeed, possible to con¬ 
ceive that the barbarians of the Archipelago should 
ever adopt? a material and bcneficial.portion of the 
humanity,—improvement,—yandmoralJty of Europe, 
without, at the same time, adopting the religion 
with which these conconi^ants of civilization are 
150 closely interwoven. 

A perfect freedom of^ colonization and settle¬ 
ment to Europeans, an equality of rights to every 
denomination of inhabitants, and an unlimited and 
unrestricted freedom of commercial intercourse, 
will prove the certain, but the orrly means of dis¬ 
seminating civilization and Christianity, w’hich, iif 
such a case, are one and the same thing, for the 
one cannot be supposed to make essenti^^l progress 
without the other. In a country, such as the In¬ 
dian Archipelago, no where peopled to within one 
third of its capacity to maintain a thriving* popu-- 
lation, there exists the most ample field for such 
improvement; and we have onlyito divest ourselves 
of^the.4ifigi’aceful and sordid prejudices whicli have 
for more than three centuries reduced these fine 
^ countries to misefy and slavery, sind suffer the or- 
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dinary and natural'course of huthan society to pro<- 
ceed without intcrhiption, to ensure a trantpiil apd 
certain success. 

The feeble efforts made to propagate Christianity 
byinsuiated and unprotected missioimries, have prov¬ 
ed, and must aIwa>4|>rove, either injurious or nuga-' 
tory.^ The Christian religion, in the counties of 
the Archipelago, and in those around it, is 
unpopular, because, in every instance, it has cither 
been the instmmcnt political intrigue, or been 
propagated by violence, when the consequence of 
its introduction has beeq the inevitable loss of the 
most valuable political and civil rights. The na¬ 
tives now view it, therefore, as tlie badge of’ sla¬ 
very, and eveiy where resist its iiitrodiw tion. It 
is the religion of the people only, where the 
people are weak enough, and the territory li- 


* As to the concerts tliesc people (Mic Catholic 
aries) have made^ I have been credibly informed that they 
are chiefly oCthe very poor people, and that, in scarce time?, 
their alms of rice have converted more than their preaching ; 
and as to those also (vho have been converted, as liey call it, 
that is,* to beads and new images, and belief in the f*dpc, 
tliey have fallen olT again, as rice grew plentiful, and would 
xio longer be Christians than uj^ile the priests administered 
foexi to them. Yet I cannot think but that these people, who 
have such notions of a Supreme Deity, might, by tfe<^dus^ry 
example of good men, be brought to embrace the Christian 
faith*—Dampier, Vol. II, p. 96 . • 
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mited enough to enable the Europeans to effect 
a subjugation, as in the examples of Lueonia 
and Amboyna, in which the European power is con¬ 
centrated, and the natives of the country too*few 
for effectual rewstance. Even here tjieprop^ationo/ 

, Cliristianity hasgeneihlly been U?e work of violence, 
and not of persuasion ; and the tribes who prefer- 
red poverty to foreign domination have fled to 
the mountains, and arc still unconverted. All the 
countries which surround these are «till uncon¬ 
verted. Majindanao and Sooloo, so near to. Lu- 
conia, have always resisted^alike the Christian re¬ 
ligion, and the Spanish yoke. * The brave, active, 
aud numerous inhabitants of the large island of 
Celebes, were offered at tlie same moment the re* 
iigions of Mahomed and of Christ, and tliey gave 
the preference to that which did not endanger their 
national independence. Since then deprived of 
their rich commerce and their independence, by* 
the Christians, they have had at least no temporal 
motive to repent of their choice. 

If we take a survey of the history of Christi¬ 
anity in the great nations of Asia, who are the im¬ 
mediate neighbours ofHhe tribes of the Indian • 
islands, we shall discovei, ample corroboration of all 
that has been here advan^d. In every country of the 
East/ Christianity has been introduced to the peo¬ 
ple, along with the invariable and odious associates 
unprincipled ambition, and commercial rajjacity. 
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In Japan, the intrigues of the Christian mission¬ 
aries, and those who employed them, caused the 
massacre of many thousand Christians, in a perse¬ 
cution more awful and*cxtensive than any of which 
. the annals of Christendom itself afibrd an example. 
The perpetual pi^%priptionof^their religion, and the 
loss of that vast portion of the population of the 
globe, to the intercourse, and almost to the Icnow- 
ledge of the rpst of mankind followed. *' Tlie Chi- 
nese,t as th^ influence, of the Christians was smal- 
ler among them, and, therefore, excited less alarm, 
endured them longer,, but they, too, finally ex¬ 
pelled them, because they saw no end to their rest¬ 
less and unprincipled ambition. In Tonquin,t 
Cochin China,li and Camboja, they were persecut¬ 
ed, executed, or expelled, and a similar treatment 
was pursued towards tJiem in Siam.§ 

AVitii the exception of the obstacles wliick the 
•impolicy of Europeans themselves has created a- 
gainst the propagation of their religion, there exist 
no others, Tfic habits and character of the people 
of this ])ortion of Asia are not, in any respect, in¬ 
imical to the adoption of a new form of worship, 
'rhey arc rather, indeed, in that stage of society 

* 

♦ Kfinpfor, Vol, 11. Book iv- 
+ Duhaldc's China, Voh II. 

Cho^x Lettres Euifiantus, Tom, II. p. 32, ei sequtftU*' 

)| Choix Letlres Kdifiantes. Tom. II. p. 7% 

I Kei^y^cr’:i Tol. 1. B. ii. 
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in which new opinions are listened to with most 
avidity. What M. La Loubere says, from hi^ ex¬ 
perience of the Siamese, is still more applicable 
to the races whose history I am writing. “ TJie 
Orientals,'' ^ says*he, “ have no prejudice for any 
jt'eligion, and it mus^Jbe cemf^ed, that if the 
beauty of Christianity has not convinced tlieni, it 
is principally by reason of the bad opinion which 
the avarice,* treachery, invasions, anjd tyranny of 
the Portuguese and some other 'Christians in tlie 
Indies, have implanted and rivetted in them.V.t 



* This obsenration is much too gcncrdl, aiul ought not to 
.he extended to the ivcjil of the Jlcrhampootr. 
f Du fto^’aurne de Siam, Tom. 1. 
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History of the ArcJiipcIago, naturally divided into fwo parls^ 
Native and European .—The History of three of the Native 
tribes only worth a separate detail.-^European History .— 
Paucity of great Events, and of remarkable Characters, to tvh at 
to be ascribed.—Most remarkable Native Characters.-^The 
Eaksimana, or Admiral of Malacca—Character of Asiatic 
Settlers.—Shekh Maidana, Sultan of Chcribon. — Remark- 
able European Characters—Antonio Galvan, the greatest 
man vj whom the History of the Archipelago makes men¬ 
tion _ Character of Albuquerque:—Of Si Zavier. — Pauci- 

ly of Eminent Characters among the Dutch.—Character of 
the early Governors .— Character (f Sprclman, the most re- 
markable individual of the Dutch History of the Indies .— 
Causes which proved hostile to the appearance of distin¬ 
guished talent among the Dutch Colonists. 

The history of the Indian Archipelago jiaturally 
divides itself into two parts, the one comprising 
the J^ative, and the other the European story. 
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The first, alone, has an immediate relation to the 
nature of the work which I have undertaken to 
write; but, as the dominion which European na¬ 
tions have, for more than throe centuries, establish¬ 
ed in the Archfpefago, has produced a most im¬ 
portant influence on thb. fi^ tune^aiid character of 
the native races, a sketch of its history could not 


be dispensed with. To the native history, I have 
devoted six sljovf chapters ; and to the European 
namitive three.- Both arc top obviously defective 
in interest and dignity to demand the solemn «and 
continuotis narrative of reguhu’ liistory, and f have, 
ihereforc, treated the first chiefly with the view of 
illustrating the character of the people, and the 

progress of social order in a condition of society in 

# • 

many respects novel and peculiar ; and the second, 
principally in its bearings on the first, avoiding, as 
unnec essary to my purpose, and probably as of lit¬ 
tle interest to the general reader, tbe details of co¬ 
lonial intrigue and depravity. , 

With the view' of* superseding any objections 
w hich might be urged against this plan,—of giving 
•lomo degree of unity to the present book,—and of 
supplying useful or necessary information to the 
jijore practical reader, a chapter is subjoined, which 
embraces, in the form of a chronological table, a 


detail of the whole events of the history of the Ar¬ 
chipelago, whether native or European, 

/ Among the innumerable tribes of the Archipc- 
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lago, the ^eat nations inhabiting Java, Sumatra, 
and (Celebes, from tlie more favourable circumstan- 
ces under which they have been placed, have, in 
all known periods of ^the history of the Archipela¬ 
go, (fistinguLshed themselves above the other tribes, 
-—by their knowledge of lett’ers,—useful arts,^and 
arms,—in a word, by their progress in civilization. 
'Fhat civilization has, by various means, been spread 
throughout the Archipelago, and influenced the 
manners and clniracter of the neighbouring tribes. 
Their governments have long assumed a regulai* 
form, and records, or consistent traditions, have 
handed down to us a narrative of their transactions. 
Their history alone, therefore, is deserving of con¬ 
sideration, and foi'iiis the first department of this 
book. To the liistory of the most civijized of tliese 
nations, the Javanese, throe chaptef^ are assign¬ 
ed ; and one is appropriated for each of the otiicr 
two, which will comprise all tliat it is necessary te 
narritc of {heir transactions. 


With regard to the European history, three na¬ 
tions only, the Porfugitese^ the Dutch^ ainl the 
SjHiniards, have established a dominion of sti'cli ex¬ 
tent or duration, as to produce a material iiiHut ncc 
upon the condition of the native inhabitants, ami 
the siorv of euch*of tliese is treated of in a distinct 
chapter. 

Ill perusing both the native and European storj', 
the rciider will not fail to remark both the pai 
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city of great events, and the absence of great cha¬ 
racters, on the tlxeatre of Polynesian history. 
There is fao circumstance in their histoiT, unless 
we except their discovery by Europeans, which' de¬ 
serves to be considered among the great evbiils of 
the common history of mankiiul *, and hardly an 
individual, of such proininont fortune or endow¬ 
ment, as to rank with the great men of other coun¬ 
tries. Thi^phenomenon, as far as the natives are 
concerned, may be traced to the /nsidat,pd situation 
of these regions,—to the barbarism of their inha¬ 
bitants,—^and to the physical condition of* insular 
and tropical countries, the \ t ry .lature of wliich has 
proved an insuperable barrier to the great and ainbi- 
’ tious movements and migra?ions which have marked 
the progress of natio*ns equally or inoi’e harbarous in 
temperate aifd continental climates. In the Indian 
island& the lield is xvanting lor the i?\:ercisc ol’great 
military talents, and they have, of consequence,, 
never existed. Siich a feebleness of intellect is the 
result of such a state,of society, and sucli a d'anate, 
that w'e may usually reckon that the gi’eatest powers 
of tlie iiatice mind will hardly bcaT a comparison, 
inqibiut of strength and resources, to the ordinary , 
standard of the human understanding in tlie highest 
stages of civilization, thougli thcy.may necessarily be 
better suited for distinction in the peculiar circum- 
statfeesiu which they are called into action. TJxe only 
^•lative characters, wl^oscgenius places them above tlie 
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usual mediocrity of their country and ages, arc the 
Ltiksimana of Malacca, SurapaUythi^ Balineseslave, 
Senopatij prince of Mataram, and his grandson, the 
Sudan Agung. Of these, the most distinguished, 
beyond all compare, was the LaksiMana^ or admiral 
of Mahomed, king of Makcca, a chief endowed 
with a courage, prudence, and resources, which 
enabled him, for years, to make head against the 
conquering aims of the Portuguese, ^who had the 
generosity do do justice to his great qualities. 

The Asiatic strangers who settled in the Archi¬ 
pelago', and effected so great a revolution in its re¬ 
ligious and even pdliticai* history, as they belonged to 
nations in a higher state of social improvement than 
the native tribes of the Archipelago, so were their 
intellectual powers usually of a higher order and 
more vigorous character. The particular adven¬ 
turers, however, who found their way into the In¬ 
dian islands, were unfavourable specimens of the 
people whom they represented! Instead of being 
bold military adventurers, advanced to rank and 
command by their talents and exploits, or ambi¬ 
tious chiefs of distinguished birth, they were petty 
traders, whose minds were narrowed by the hum¬ 
bleness of their occupations. With all the aids 
of canonization, therefore, few of thoir names have 
been handed down to us, and still fewer have, from 
any teal merit, a claim to have those names re¬ 
corded. The most distinguished is vShekh Mav- 
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lana, who founded in Java three considerable states, 
which were huudod down in a long dynasty. The 
man who conquered at least a million of inhabitants, 
and converted so'numerous •a people to a foreign, 
religion, couId*lia^e been no ordinary person. 

>Of the European rfhfcioris, tlie Portuguese fur¬ 
nish by far the most numerous list of distinguished 
characters, ai^. the following names deserve parti¬ 
cular notice* Alphonso Albuquerqye, Magellan, 
Antonio Galvan, and St Frar\pis 5?avier.* Of these, 
or of .any names connected with the iiistorv <Jf the 
Indian Archipelago, incomjyirably the greatest, cx- 
e'ept that of Magellan, wdicse merits scarcely belong 
to our present subject, is that of the virtuous, the pious, 
the discreet, and heroic Galvan. Me composed the 
odious dissentionsof his countiyinen in the Moluccas, 
int roduced orHer and tranqui 11 ity into those oppressed 
islands, jnirity into the ICiiropean tidministration, 
and instituted seminaries i’or education, of such ap¬ 
proved wisdom,that tfiey afterwards became tlie model 
for similar ones-established on the continent of In- 
.dia, and in Europe. The high and heroic enthusiasm 
of his character is displayed in his successively chal- 
Icnj^iiig to single combat the two principal kings 
of the Moluccas, to save tfce effusion of blood, and 
put a speedy end to the horrors* of war. This 
great man, whose high endowments were not in, 
request with his countrymen in the east, and were 
not appreciated in the w^t, was, after a sliort.ad- 

I VOL. II. . T 
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ministration of two years, removed from his trust; 
and, on liis return to Portugal, permitted to die 
from want in a prison. 

The conqueror, Albuquerque, as a brave officer, 
and endowed with the great dhd high qualities 
necessary for the, govermAent of men in the 


turbulent and violent career pursued by the first 
Portuguese conquerors; but his conquest of Ma¬ 
lacca is not auiong the most distinguished events 
of his briiliant administration. ♦ The conquest 
was "'ill itscll’, an act of palpable injustice ; it was 


carried into effect with ])cculiar ferocity; and such 
was the want of wisdom and moderation wliicli 


marked his own short administration of the new 


acquisition, that he laid the seeds of much of the 
misfortunes which attended the future history of 
the ill fated city. 

The apostle of the Indies deserves to be consi¬ 
dered as one of the greatest men, and one of the 
most disintm'estcd, virtuous, and useful, tliat ever 
visited the Indies. It is impossible to read his ti'm 
story without forming this conclusion. 

The Dutch, from their more extensive power, 
we might be led to expect, would have produced a 
lonu: list of eminent individuals, but this has not 
been the case. Not an illustrious name has been 


.landed down to us, from the ranks of inferior a- 
gents'; and we hear only of those at the head of 
the«gpvcrnn'cnt, a circumstance that may excite a 
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suspicion, that the indiscriminate eulogies witlr 
which the latter are loaded, they owe rather to the 
lustre of their high rank, than to the greatness of 
their personal qualities. Thte first governors^gener^ 
were men of plain good sense, steady perseverance, 
and intrepid courage,* who sustained their difficult 
tmsts with applause, and they were in all respects 
superior to their European competitors of the same 
age, on the same theatre of action. But they 
do not seem to have risen much beydnd the level 
of ordinary educated Europeans of theii" own 
day. Coen was the most reniarkable of them. 
Their successors degenerated from their virtues. 
Speclman was one of these, and may, upon the 
whole, be considered as the most eminent of all 
the characters which the Dutch history of the In¬ 
dies has produced. He was a man of enlightened 
understanding, and of active enterprise, and may 
be considered as a man endowed with high qualifica * 
tions, both lor civil and militaiy command. These 
qualities were displayed in a remarkable degree, iu 
a long course of mbordinate servicp ; but it turned 
oiit unfortunately for his reputation, that wlign he 
rose to supreme authorityy he sunk into an indo¬ 
lent and ordinary voluptuary, and did nothing to 
support his early fame. 

yhe mercantile principle, which was peiTJetually 
held ill view in the Dutch councils, w'as inimical 
to the growth and’display of geuiqs and of 
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tlie higher class.- The persons, loo, who, in later 
times, sustained the fortunes of the Dutch nation 
in the Indies, were depraved by the circumsUmccs 
under which they were placed,—by the contempla¬ 
tion of domestic slavery,—by wantoning in iri'egular 
gains,—by the absence of all regular industry and 
competition,—by a long course of domination over 
the feeble races by which they were surrounded,— 
and by the want of an equal enemy orrjval to afford 
a w holesonic exercise and cmulatiori. 

'Die Spanish worthies arc still fewer in number, 
and T think it would be difficult to produce one 
name of distinction, except that of Degaspi, who 
established the Sjjanish ])ower in the Philippines, 
and founded Manila, He was a man of courage, 
discretjon, and wisdom, and possessed of the en¬ 
thusiasm and the suppleness of character, which 
suitetl him for-tfic novel and difficult charge com¬ 
mitted to his care. ^ 


* Lafitaii, Ilistciin* dc*. dccou^cites ct coiHjuctcs dcs I’ortii- 
gais dans Ic novc'iu inoudc.-—Valenlyii, History and Dcist jip- 
tion of thcDutch Settlements in the Kast Indies,*—Xiniga, flit 
toiy of the Philippines. 
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No Ancient Historical Composition kncmn to the Javanese.^ 
Attempts at'History since the Iniroduciiov o/'Muhowedanism» 
—Character of these attempts—NogPent J)i rmnnent empire 
exier established in Jaxa^ and. xvlA/.—The latter part of the 
Itoelflh Century, the earliest aalhcniic dale ascertained ,— 
l.i.sls of ancient Kings mostly fabrications,—Ancient In^ 
script ions teferred to.—-Hi.id n Stales, viz. Dohoj iiram- 
itanan, MSdang-kamolaHf Jdnggolo, Singhasariy Pajaja- 
• '>•«//, Alojopahit, 


o one, aware of the weakness of the himiau 
mind, and of the universal preval^oce of supersti¬ 
tion and credulity, in so rude a state of society as • 
that which exists in» Java, will reasonably expect to 
find the Javanese possessed of any remote records 
deserving the name of history. If the accounts 
of their anciiiiit story be less monstrously exti’jiva- 
gaut-aiid impudent than those of tlie Hindus, they 
are fully more childish and incongruous. We 
find the mythological legends of ancient India 
luralizcd in Java, and blended with the wild tales 
t)f the country, while the whole, mixed gp with* 
Jewish and Maliomedan istory, forms a mass of ab* 
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surdity, and of pufjrile incongruity, almost unequal* 
led in the accounts of any other people. 

From the period oi' the acquaintance of the Ja¬ 
panese with Mahouicdans, forming an exact paral¬ 
lel case with the Hindus of India, the dawning of 
the historical truth, and some common sense and 
moderation may be discovered, brightening slowly 
as wc descend, and, for the last two centuries, im¬ 
proving into records of some consistency and mo¬ 
deration. Still, however, the professed object of his- 
toricid writing among the Javanese is amusement, 
and notXitiiity; in their most recent productions we 
seea constant effortUiade to give the most natural and 
obvious transactions an air of romance, and even to 
co4vert the most ordinaly affairs of human life into 
tales to amuse the Itncy. Every transaction which 
wears an air of mystery is eagerly seized, and con¬ 
verted into a miracle, or ascribed to supernatural 
‘agency, while the most important movements of‘ 
society are either taken no notice of at all, or 
treated with provoking apathy and neglect. The 
unskilfulncss and awkwardness even of these at¬ 
tempts, as efforts of fancy, are such as to excite no 
other feelings than pity foi- the weakness of thp hu¬ 
man mind in the infancy of civilization, in regions 
of the world where the strength and fertility of the 
imagination have never compensated, as in Europe, 
Yor the feebleness of reason. 

What we aie soon struck wi,th in Javanese stoiy 
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is its recentnesSf for even tradition does not pre¬ 
tend to an antiquity of above a few centuries. In 
the history of the rude Javanese, the lapse of a 
hundred years removes from their knowledge all 
preceding factS, ifi a much greater degree than five 
times the period among a people acquainted with 
true history and chronology. It is for this reason 
that the Mahomedan conversion, an affair not yet 
three centigies and a half old, is already aiKient 
history^ and enveloped in its miraclea and myste¬ 
ries, and that all previous transactions are inwlved 
in utter uncertainty and obscurity. The rembte story 
of the Javanese is, in fact, a fit topic for a disserta¬ 
tion on antiquities, rather than a subject for histo- 
'ry, and will soon be discovered to relate with pro¬ 
priety to the portion of this work which treats of 
the ancient religion and antiquities of the island, 
to which I, tliei’efore, refer the reader. 

With respect to the history of Java, one very im-» 
portant remark retJUires tp be premised. Compact, 
defined, and, compared to great empires, limited, as 
.is the terfitory, the island has never been perma¬ 
nently united under one sovereign*. The state of 
sodiety in Java did not supply those powers of’com¬ 
bined action which enable a people to jnake exten¬ 
sive and distant conquers, and, above all, the skill 
necessary to regulate and maintain them. A few 
prihees, more able and ambitious than their contem¬ 
poraries, have at times Subjugated their immediate 
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neighbours, and thus extended their dominions; and, 
on one or two occasions, we see approaches made, to 
a dominion over the whole island. But the duratiQlK 
of thbse more cousideraHc states is but momentary^ 
and marked with constant anarchy ^nd rebellion, 
while the natural determination of the society to 

t t 

subdivide into sinidl states, is distinctly marked in 
every period of the history of the island. We shall 
perhaps, however, underrate the improvement of 
ilie Javanese-* by applying to them too rigidly this 

of civilization. They possess tlic'iiccessaines, 
the comforts, and some of the refinements,—^per- 
lu-ps of tile luxurieiS' of life,—in a far superior de- 
:rree to most of ilie Nomade tribes, who effected 
:d retained the miglfty coii([uests of Europe, 
\» estern Asia, and China. The shepherd state, 
tile offspring of the cold and immeasurable plains 
of Tartary, and the school both of war and govern- 
uicnt, could have no existence among the woods, 
the narrow valleys, and soft clinfate of .Java. The 
Javanese arc iiatnralljj an nnwarlike people, and it 
is the necessary consequence of tiieir luxurious 
climate, that they should want the hardihood 
a^d ihaiily virtues of the .semibarbarians of s^^r- 
er regions. fertility of their soil, and the be¬ 

nignity of their climate, are a sort of hot-bed, in 
whicli has sprung up a sickly civilization, wanting^ 
the vigour and hardihood of the plant of a rougher 
clime, and more stubborn soil. . 
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The latter portion of the twelfth century is the 
eaidiest period of Javanese history to which 1 can 
with any confidence refer. From this time, down 
to the establishment of Mahomedanism, at* the 
close of the fifteenth century, a number of consi¬ 
derable, but inde})en(kiit' slates, existed in Java, 

* • 

and the religion of the people was a modified Hin¬ 
duism, according to tlie doctrines ascribed to Bud¬ 
dha, as is shpwn in the chapter on Ancient >Heligion. 
The theory of .a great monarchy,'and of an antece¬ 
dent state of’high civilization and improvemeut, so 
often pretended by the Brahmins, has also b<5lE;n fbrg- 
*ed by the national vanity of tlie Jifvanese, unsupport¬ 
ed, as already remarked, by a shadow of proof, and 
contradicted by unqiiestioilable internal evidence. 
The dificreiit independent states now alluded to, are 
^ conjectured by the Javanese writers to have been so 
many seats of this great monarchy, and genealogical 
lists of the sovereigns of Java arc fabricated, where* 
the patnarchs of Jewish hjstory,—the ^laiiits of Ma- 
liomcdan legends,—and the heroes of the M ahaliarat, 
.are, as occasion requires, employed to fill up a gap. 
iu'en in the more .recent portions oftlicm, tliese ge- 
n#lpgica] lists are equally irreconcilable wifn reason 
and each other. Some of them go as far back as 
the utmost extent of the cstablislied era, or 17^7 
years,.while others modestly stop short at two, three, 
oy^five hundred. The most disordered discrepant 
cy prevails in thesp pretended chronologies. By 
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one account, five gprinces arc described 
reigned in one pli^; by a second, scFen. A 
of empire, where four princes are described as 
ing Feigned in a third account, is,« princes aiid a!1|, 
omitted in a fourth. The average ^duration ojf S 
reign, by one account, is 65 years*—^by another, 50, 
—and by a third, near 4^0. In short, they abouDijd 
as much in folly, ignor^ce, and inconsistency, as 
we have a right to reckon upon in the remote 
story of a people still rude and uninformed. , 

Upon sucli fabulous relations as those now allud¬ 
ed to, viQ can place no confidence whatever, and 
our only reliance is* upon the meagre and un¬ 
satisfactory notices contained in ancient inscrip¬ 
tions, from which a fe^ dates may be ascertained, 
though not a single hint respecting the transac¬ 
tions of tlie country is to be collected even from 
these. From the incompetency of our interpre¬ 
ters, and the absurd and mystical principle on 
which dates are generally reckoned, such latitude 
and uncertainty of interpretation arise, that onr 
resources from inscriptions, even in determining a 
few dates, are extremely limited; and, in general, it 
will scarcely be safe to trust to the dates to be dei'% 
ed from them, except when given in actual figures. 

The remains of ancient palaces Iteid royal tombs, 
but particularly of ancient temples,—of numerous 
images of stone and brass,—and of inscriptions cji 
Ihe i^we materials, all dedicafied to religion, in 
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rude ^8 Ithe only considerable and durable 
m^pujnents of art, still point out to us the seats or 
capJtals of the principal native states in Java, and 
tradition has haijdcd down their names. The fol*^ 
lowing are the c]iief, which existed in the three 
centuries wliich preceded the conversion to Ma- 
hpmedanism: Do/m, ^ramhaflan, Madang-hamo^ 
lariy Jangola, Singhasaru P(^(yara7i, and Tlfo- 
jopahiL Considerable relics of anciei^temples, 
and other structures, in various situations, in the 
midst of some of the most* fertile districts of the 
island, point out where there must hav^ existed 
• other considerable states,* but respecting these, 
even tradition itself is silent. 

The ruins of Doha are in the fertile district of 
Kadirl, about the •centre of the island, counting 
by its length and towards the southern coast. 
The earliest date I can ascribe to these is the year 
1117* of the era «f Salivana, or 1195 of Christy 
Here reigned Jo^o Bopoi a prince of high fame 
in Javanese romance. * 

The stiite which existed at Brambamih flourish¬ 
ed about the years of Salivana ilSS and 1218, 
or ]2GGand 129G of Christ. Of this state w^e 
know not one syllable of the real history. 

I'raditioii luiads down to us the name of Md^ 
dang-kamolarty and, in the district of WirosohOy the 
^his of a palace arc still discernible, but it is 
lerly impossible to assign any era to it. ^ 
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Jd/iggoh and ^jmghasartf the first in the district 
of Surabaya, and the last in that of Malang, 
towards the eastern part of Java, are‘ said to have 
flounslied at the same t?me. Oue» of the fabricat¬ 


ed accounts assigns to them the year*'108S of Sali- 
vana; another, Si6; and a tAiird, 818; hut an in¬ 
scription and ii real date, in legible figures, enables 
us to determine that they flourished about the year 
* -^it Jdnggolo reigned the princes so famed 
in Javanese Kohianbe, and from them in those of 
the Jialays and Balinese, under the name of 
"Paviju would be in vain to attempt to extract 
an atom of true lii^tory from the absurd and inco¬ 
herent tri’/'.itions respecting the princes of Jang’- 
golo; but it seems probable, that their authority 
extended over a considerable portion of the eastern 
part of the island, and that they displayed a con¬ 
siderable share of adventure, holding some con- 
P,ection with princes beyond ftie limits of the 


i^ la^ld, which vs as even, perhaps, extended to India. 

Fv jaja 7 'any f about forty miles frpm the modern 
cii y of Batavia, is pointed out by tradition as the on¬ 
ly aucitrit six':.: ff considerable extent, which ever 


tiour idled in the country of tlie Sundas. Its situfe- 


A'l insriipiioh fourul by my fiic'nd Dr H('r.s/i«nd, in the 
t V f PanhiaraUf auitamss' the diilc here alluded 
_ vitJ] Uit !i iKfce oi’ ths' pi nice iiiifl hiS) queen. 

This (:rJ nit'iwUsi 
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tion is detei*mined by tlie foundations of a palace 
still distinctly to be traced. With respect to the era. 
of the foundation of Ptijqjaran^ I can discover no 
date to which I can refer vith confidence. *rh 0 > 
pretended anflalsnof the Javanese diflbr from each 
^ otlier on the subject>. as widely as two hundred 
years. The probability is, that it flourished during 
the end of the thirteenth, and beginning of the 
fourteenth penturies of the Cliristian eras* 

The origin .of the last and bbst *k»own of the 
Plindu states? of Java, Mojopabii, remains un¬ 
determined as that of Pajajnran. In the*throno- 
iogies of the Javanese writers, 1;hcre is here, too, 
an irreconcilable discrepancy of from 80 to 143 
•years. All accounts agrbe that Mojoimhil was 
destroyed in the year of Sahvana 140U, or 14<78 
of C’hrist, and, from j^resinnptivc evidence it is 
inferred that it may have been founded about a 
century and a half before. The dynasty of princes* 
which reigned at Mojopahit^ appears^ to have ex¬ 
tended its authprity .over the finest provinces of 
the island, and to have spread the name and arms 
of the Javanese nation beyond the precincts of 
th6ir own country, for it was during this perio’d of 


* The wo^d means, “The place qf the bitter Mnjo tree,” 
i’lac^‘S*are very frecjuenlly named hy the Indii.n isUimie^ 
trees or plants, as Pasuruhan, the place ot die hotel 
vine; and Pajarakan, t^e plade of the Palma Chii^^li. The 
hjtter Mojo is an imaginary fruit. 
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tlie history of Java that at Palembangy in Sumatra, 
was established the Javanese colony, which tothis day 
spe^ the language of Java, and exhibit the peculiar 
^^manneTS, customs, and'forms of government of that 
countrj^; and it was by the sameprinlces, though Javan¬ 
ese story or traditimi be whofly silent on the subject, 

. that the Malayan state at Singhapura was subverted.* 
The ruiUs of the city of Mojopahit are still visible 
in the df^trict of Wirosobo, and both fro!n the extent 
of the area ><rhich they occupy, not less tlian several 
squafe miles, and the beauty of some of the relics 
of architecture, vye arc inclined to form a respect¬ 
able opinion of the power of this native state, esti¬ 
mating it by a just standard, and rejecting those 
exaggerations which the imagination is prone to 
indulge with regard to all that is involved in the 
mystery of antiquity. We must not forget, how”^- 
ever, that much of the celebrity which it enjoys, 
“in the legends of other countries of the Archipe- 
lago, was piobably owii^ to the missionaries of 
Islam, who disseminated and exaggerated tlie fame 

of a conquest l^iey had themselves made. 

^ _ 

, ■ ■ ■ ■ n O --■ ■ ■ . ■ ■■ ■■■ ■ - 

f ' • ' 

* The invasion of llie teiritory of a smaller trihe by a gn at- 
tr, is aij affair of higher importance in the history of the for¬ 
mer than in that of the latter, an?! morii likely to be preserv¬ 
ed in their records or traditions. In investigations of this 
•nature, this circumstance ought to be kept in rernenibi^ncc. 
I think It a supposition not ’improbable, that Mojopahu is 
ignorantly applied by the Mal.iys toSill the eastern portion of 
ancknt Java, and to every per -d of its, ancient history. 
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HISTORY OF THE PROPAGATION OF MAHOMEDANIS^ 

IN JAVA. 


^tany of the circumstances connected 'with the inti^v^uctioh of 
Mahomedanism involved in fable.—^lahomedanism intro- 
duced among some of the moremWestcrn Tribes^ 150 years 
before it was established in Java.—Decay of Hindiitstn in 
Java facilitated the propagation of Mahomedanism. — Ma- 
homedan Merchants had long frequented the Island, pre¬ 
vious to the establishment of their Religion.—An unsuccess- 
^ful attempt to propagate MaJiomedanism in the Western 
Districts.—Missionaries of Islam, in Java, were not alien 
strangers, but persons familiar with the Habits and Lan¬ 
guage of the People*—Shekh Rahmat the frst Mission¬ 
ary—Rnden Patah, a Javanese of tha Colony of Palcm- 
hang, the principal Agent.—His story, according to the Jam 
vanese—He intrigues for the Subversion <f the National 
Religion of Java.—TheMahomedans defeated in thefrstAc'- 
iion.—Mahomechins Victorious in the second Hattie,—^Tkey 
take and destroy the Hindu Capital ef Mojopahit. — Stric¬ 
tures on the Javmiese Accounts (f'theseJlransactions. — Ab¬ 
stract of the true story of the Introduction of the Religion 
rf Mahomed.—PoUticol Skate (f Java, immediately before 
the Triumph of Mahomedtti^ism.—The nine Apostles ef Ma^ 
homedanism usutdly designated Susunan.—Their Cka- 
rqplSr,—Shekh Maulana the ablest of them.—Accountpf 
,‘Ais Converting the People of the Western Digtricis.—Che- 
ribon,—Banian,—P^jajafan,^r—General R^edions* 
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establishment of Mahomedariisiii in Java is 
just of S^7 yeats' standing; yet even this eventi 
comparatively so modern, is involved in much of 
that fa^le and perplexity, which are ever insepar¬ 
able from the stoiy of rude people in every age. I 
shall, in this chapter, endeflVour to glean for the 
reader the true circumstances of this transaction, 
where tliey appear of sufficient consequence to 
merit narration. The event is an important one 
ill the [iiiiticular history of the people of wlioia 
I atSi rendering an account; and so far as it 
illustrates tlie character of a people in a peculiar 
stage of civilization,—of consequence in the hk- 
tory of man in general, 

Malionicdaiiism was predominant in the wc,sf» 
cm portion of the Archipelago, at least 1.00 
years before it was finallij established in Java. 
Tlie commerce In spices, for which the western 
‘^couniries of the Archipelago were the emporia, 
attracted thirher some adventurers from the Ara¬ 
bian and •Persian Gulfs, at all early period, who, 
colonizing on the coasts, became in time lit iii-i 
stniinents for tlie projiagation^ of the Mahoinedan 
religion. 

No record whatever is preserved of any 
early intercourse between Arabia and Java, but 
t^crc can be little doubt but tlie richest and 
most Civilized country of the Indian islands sooU 
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* Attracted the cui iosity or cupidity of the Arabian 
traders^ or of their descendants, naturalized amon^ 
the Western natives. 

The Hinduism, established throughout the Ar¬ 
chipelago was by po means of the same inveterate • 
character as that of continental India. It had not 
laid a strong hold of the imagination, and was not, 
as there, interwoven, not only with political insti¬ 
tutions, but with the common duties and ^ffices of 
iffe. * It had by no means superseded the still 
grosser local • superstitions (If the country, and 
it was a system in itself too complica^d and 
subtile to suit a state of Society unquestionably 
more rude and unimproved than that in which its 
baneful empire has been so.fully established. In 
.lava, which contained the most civilized com- 
umiiity, Hinduism, wc are warranted in believ¬ 
ing, must have made a deeper impression than in 
any other country of the Archipelago ; and to this 
we ought, in some*measure, to ascribe the long 
rejection of Mahomedanisfn by the .lavanese, after 
it had been adopted by so many of their neigh¬ 
bours. Even anionj the Javanese^ however, the 
empire of the Hindu religion over the human 
mind was very far from .being lirmly established, 
riie propagation of Msdiomedanism, when once 

- 1 ' — —■ — ■ - ■ —^—’■ 

Jlumt's Ili.'.torv of Enolaml, ViV,. I. 
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the work of conversion was fairly commenced u|K)n, 
was rapid, and as complete as the genius of society 
among the people would permit, sThe period of 
thf conversion of the great tribes of the xvestem 
' portim of the Archipelago^ may, indeed, I think, 
be pointed out particularly, as the most Nourishing 
period of Hinduism in Java, as 1 liave endeavour¬ 
ed to show, ill the account of ancient religion and 
antiquities. On the other hand, the era of its de- 
dine was that of the successful propagation of Ma- 
liomedanism. 

That the Mahomedans frequented the island oi’ 
Java long previous to Che establishment of their reli¬ 
gion, is determined with certainty, by the existence 
of their burying grounds, on more than one part 
of the iioith coast, where tombs are found of a date 
nearly a whole century eiiiiier than the fall of Mo- 
jopaliit; and an unsuccessful attempt to conver, 
some of‘ the Suiida tribes is said to have been made 
as early as the year of Salivana liiil'if), or 1 of 
Christ, lifthe more populous and civilized eastern 
districts; an attempt to propagate Mahomedanism 
was made in 1818 of the era of Salivana, or 1891 
of c Christ, by a foreigner called Raja Charmcn^ 
and by an Arab of the name of MauUma 1 hrahim. 
The latter lived at Gursik^ after this unsuccessful, 
and, apparently, imprudent and premature attempt, 
.•and died there, in 1884 of Salivana, A. D, *141S. 
In the history of the conversion of the Indian 
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islanders to Mahomcdanism l^ere is one important 
fact whiph ought to be kept in view, that the mis¬ 
sionaries who brought about this revolution were not 
alien strangers/ untrounected and unprepared, but 
supple agents disciplined for tlieir enterprise,* by a 
knowledge of the language, character, and manners 
of the people. We see that in Java the road had 
been paved for the introduction of Mahomedanism, 
by a whole century’s acquaintance, a periocl^during 
which would have been bred up a*number of use- 
ful inferior agents to aid the efforts of the principal 
actors. The discreet forbearance of the ^aho- 
medan missionaries, and the* mtmy essential doc¬ 
trines and practices of their faith, which they 
compromised, show that, hovwjver vulgar and une¬ 
ducated, they w^ere no*inteinperate zealots, but men 
who understood the art of governing mankind, 
and whom a general knowledge of. mankind and 
necessity had taught to substitute dexterity and 
cunning for open forae. 

The principal state,in Java, at the* period of 
the conversion, was the kingdom of Mojopaliit, 
and the name of the ruling monarch, it is agreed 
on ail hands, was Browyoyo, * The principal 
agents in the work of ponversion were Shekh 
Rahrnaly the son of an Arab priest, by a woman 


.A contraction, it is said, of Bramah-Wijaya, a Sanskrit 
compound cpilliet, meaning Bramah the Victorijus. 
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of Cliampa, whose sister was in the haram of the 
king of Mojopahit; but, above ail, Raden Patah, 
son of Arya Damar, chief of the ^hivanese dolony 
of Palembangf in Sumatra, ^Ireu'dy mentioned. 
This, colony, surrounded by, Malay tribes, and 
mixing with them as the less numerous. party, 
tliough the most '^)o\verful, seems to have adopted 
" the religion of Mahomet, and to have become, 
from this circumstance, and its natural connection 
with Java, a^ principal means of propagating Ma- 
bomedanism in the latter country. 

Thf story, although involved in much improba¬ 
bility and contradictibn, must be given as narrated 
by the Javanese ^\riters themselves ; after which 1 
shall add the nccer'Sary coiimients and strictures. 
During the period of the Mojopaliit empire, a con¬ 
siderable intercourse existed between Java and tlie 
continental part of India, and the favipurite wife of 
Browijoyo was a native of the Little Buddhist and 
Siamese kingdom of Champa^ on the eastern coast 
of the Gulf of Siam, the daughter, in sliort, of* 


• llc;e \vc' found two smnll voss< ls at un anchor on ihc 
cast sidf, 'I hey \v< rc laden with rico and 1 uC(^u(M\ which i$ 
used in japamiingofcahinfls. One ol those came from Champa, 
bound to the town of IMaiacca, which belongs to the Dutch, 
who took it from the Portuguese ; and this shows they have a 
trade with Cliampa. This was a vt-ry pretty, neat vesvl, her 

4 > ^ \ 

bottom very clean, and curiously coaled ; she iiad about tijrty 
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* the king of that country. In her own country the 
princes^ had a sister who married an Arabian priest, 
whose name was Sftekh H all Lanang llrrahim* 
The sister of (he queen of Java, say the Javanese 
accounts, had by jhis person two sons, who are 
known in Java by the na^nes of Radcn Pandita and 
Radcn Rahmat When they arrived at the years 
of uianh(K)d, they were recommended by their 
nior-her to visit the court of their uncle ^by^ mar¬ 
riage, the king of Mojopahit. They accordingly 
embarked, but* were sliipvsreCked on the coast of 
Kamboja, and being detained by the sovereign of 
that country, a deputation from frhe Javanese mo¬ 
narch w’as necessaiy to eflect ilieir release. 

• The two adventurers finally effected their voyage 
to .lava, and were received and caressed by the 
king of Mojopahit. Of Raden Pandita we hear 
no more; but Raaen Rahmat becauie afterwards 
celebrated as the first a]iost]e of Islam in Java, 
made many proselytes,—acquiied a grant of land 
from the monarch,—anil constructed the tii’st mosque 
ever built in Java. He assumed the title of Sitsii* 


iiuni, ill! arnu’d uilli cortau-', or broad !sW(>rd>, laiirc.s, and 
somi' smis* that went with a sw^i^vel upon thoir giinnai. 'rhi-y 
wm* of the idolaters, natives cJ CliainpaJ and some of the 
briskest, most soiiable, without fearluliii-bs or shjness, and the 
nu s^'neat and ilexlerous about their shipping, of anvi such 
I have met with in alliny traTcls.’*—Dam pier, V'ol. 1. p. 
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kitvan, abbreviated SusunaHi and Smart, wbich^ 
no matter its literal sigtiilicatioii, meant, in.its early 
use, apostle, but when assumed by tf<ie temporal so- 
v^reij^ns, two centuries afterwards, ^is more appro¬ 
priately explained by the word Caliph, as it was 
applied to the temporal jpid spiritual successors of 
Mahomet. 

Among the wives of Browijoyo was a Chinese, 
or probably the Creoh? descendant of a man 
of that nation, ^hose history is by the native writers 
connected with the introduction of the Mahome- 
dan religion. Tins woman was repudiated by the 
Javanese monarch, when pregnant of Raden Patah, 
and made over to the chief of Palemhang, Arya 
Damar, said to have'been Browijoyo’s own son. ■ 

Raden Paiah, when he grew up, accompanied 
by Raden He sen, a real son of Arya Damar, by - 
the same mother, came to Java, bot h converts to 
the Mahomedan religion. Raden Patah assumed 
the character of a zealo^and'a devotee, but Raden 
Husen contented himself, with temporal advan¬ 
tages, and the promotion lie received at the court 
of his grandfather, w'herc he \\ as raised to the rank 
of adipati, or governor of the district of 2V^w^>‘,and 
in due time even intrusted w ith the command of the 
army, which afterwards encountered the forces of 
the jaithfaL 

Raden Patah settled in the district of Darnak, 
or jBinioro, where he was^ permitted to reside, 
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through the influence of his brother. His conduct, 
however, creating at last some suspicion at the 
capital, his bnlbther paid him a visit, and prevailed 
upon him ter make his apjjearance at court, and 
pay the accustomed homage. Raden Fatah was* 
not only forgiven, but^ preferred to the honours 
and emoluments of adipati of Bintoro, 

With this title he returned to Damak, and be¬ 
gan to intrigue anew for the subversion of the na- 
tional worship, surrounded by thtj mo§t celebrated 
of the advocates of the new religion. Raden Pa~ 
tah having, by his intrigues, at length formed a con¬ 
siderable party, and mustered a* respectable force, 
gave the command to a Javanese, who obtained or 
•assumed the name ot Susuhunan Udung, for the 
zealot himself aj)ptfars to have been no soldier. 
Tiiis is alleged to have happened in the year 1390 
* of Salivaiia, after Raden Fatah had been no less 
than five and thirty years on the island. The Ma- 
homedan force was •encountered and defeated neai* 
Garsiky by the Hin^u forces under the command 
of Husen, and their general killed. 

Raden Fatah, not discouraged by this de¬ 
feat, ^pplied for, and obtained succour from; the 
J'aittiJul at Falemhangy and was in condition shortly 
after to assemble a fresh force, pf which the com¬ 
mand, was given to Susunan Kudia, son of the ge- 
nedil who had been defeated and killed in the li%t 
engagement. Husen, $till the commander of the 
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troops of Mojopahit, was now in his turn defeated, 
and the consequence of the loss of the battle was 
the capture of Mojopahit, its eventual destruction, 
and the triumph of Mahomedani!r'ni> Which is well 
^ asceriaiiied to have happened in the- year of *Sali- 
vana 1400, con*esponding tq 1478 of the Chris¬ 
tian era. 


The leading circumstances of this account are 
no doubt correct, but there are some of the ininu- 
ter parts of the detail irreconcilable with truth and 
probability. The most remarkable of these are the 
story of Jthe princess of Champa, and of the birth 
of liaden Fatah, Champa, as already mention-* 
ed, is a small state on the eastern coast of the 
gulf of Siam, the inhabitants of vvliicli are Hin¬ 


dus of the sect of Buddha, like the other people 


of lailher India. 


The emigration ol' females is 


strictly forbidden in all these countries, and, there¬ 
fore, it is not very likely that the king of Java, 
though of the same religion, should obtain a wife 
from that country ; and if he,bad, it is absurd to 


imagine that the vagabond priest ol* a foreign and 
hostile religion, should ol>tuin in marriage her sister 


and the daughter of the king of the country. The 
probability is, that tlie wile of the king of Java was 
some humble Temaje, clandestinely withdrawn from 
Champa, procured lor the king of Java’s ha- 


r^n, by the instrumentality of some of the Arab 
traders themselves. Tliis princess is idlcged by 
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the Javanese to have been converted to the Maho- 
medan. religion on the capture of Mojopahit; and 
her tomb, stilj reckoned a holy shrine, and attend¬ 
ed by Moslem prijests, is pointed out near the rifins 
of the city. In iwvisit made to this place in* 1815, • 
we discovered, unfortu|jately for this account, the 
date distinctly inscribed on the tomb, eighty 
years before the destruction of the city, and as 
many at least before the reputed death of'the prin¬ 
cess. 

As to the revolting account of the birth oi Jla- 
den Fatah, in whicli a father, and a king, is repre¬ 
sented as giving his pregnant wife in marriage to 
liis own son, it was ])robabiy the fabrication of a 
later age, detenuiiied, at allliazards, to give a royal 
pedigree to the louildcr of the Mahoniedan reli¬ 
gion. 

All that is important in the history of' the intro¬ 
duction of' Mahoinedanism is told in a few words.. 

The Mahomedans, in the course of several ages, 

. * • ^ 

hud accumulated in considerable numbers. Many 
of them weie ])ersonsw ho had seen the manners of 
other nations : all were su[)erior iir intelligence to 
the natives, and were capable of acting in combi¬ 
nation for a great end ;—they were actuated by a 
religious zeal, and, at length, foi^nd ^ ambitious, 
persevpring, and able leader. 1 he aboriginal bar¬ 
barians of Java, less active and civilized, with a re¬ 
ligion which never laid a’strong hold of the nnagi- 
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Ration, and, at the moment, as is proved in another 
place, for a long time on the decline, or imsnppc^- 
ed by an active priesthood, were lio match, not¬ 
withstanding their numbers, for^ljie "^eal and ener¬ 
gy of'their adversaries. The throne and govern¬ 
ment being subverted, an/l the leaders adopting 

f 

the new religion, tJie progress of conversion among 
a people who, at this moment, would almost adopt 
a new- religion on the authority of a royal mandate 
or proclam?»tion,’^ was necessarily rapid. ** 

'I’he political state of the island, previous to the 
subversion of Hinduism, may be described as follows. 
—The eastern and central provinces, the richest 
and most populous districts of the island, were sub¬ 
ject to the king of Mojopahit, some in a vassal state, 
and others under his direct sway, Clwribo?i,md the 
districts anmnd it, were under petty independent 
princes. 1 he rest of the island, comprehending 


* If we arc* to crcdii the api»chryplial authority of IMeiKlez 
Pinto, ant* t .crc' is no rocui rcasoi: tt) d slrnst it, the Hindu 
rcljj!ion <*xjs(ed entire in the independent kiii^doin *,f Pasuru- 
han, 68 ^ears afior ihe fall of Mojopahit. The chid cff Da- 
mak*, and other Mahom, dan princes, wint ag..inst it nr the 
year 1546, and were deflated. Pinto accompanied the ex¬ 
pedition- along%ith some other Portuguese adventurers, and 
hi'- narrative though crowded with ttic most palpable falsehoods 
in matters of detail, shows that he understood the country and 
•ftic people of which he was rendering an account,— Vciyages 
and Adventures of Jb'erdinand Mendez Pinto, Chap, xhv. 
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all the other Siyida districts, and Bantam, were 
subject to the king of VUjajaran, In the western 
districts, the work of conversion went on as rapidly 
as in the ea$tkrn,^and at the same time. The most 
active and distii^uished of the leaders ^ in the 
work of conversion tiirougliout the island, are 
known by the name of the nine Susuhunmis or 
apostles, of whom as many fabulous and puerile 
tales are related, as if in Europe tliey had been the 
worthies ot* three tiiousaiid years ago. TKe truth 
is, that such, of them as wete foreigners, or rather 
the descendants of foreigners, were a set^of a*dven- 
• turers who, as usual, traddd as. well in religion as 
in merchandise, and who were more remarkably 
characterized by the cunning of petty traders, than 
by that liigli and chivalrous enthusiasm which dis¬ 
tinguished the hardy and high-born chiefs of Arabia, 
that spread the religion of the prophet over the 
countries of Western Asia, in tlie early ages of 
Moslem history. 

Unquestionably, the most able an3 enterprising 
of all these was the apostle of the westci’n districts, 
Shelt h MaiUana, Multan of Chewboii, called Su- 
suhanan Guimng-Jati^ from the place of hi^j resi¬ 
dence. He was by birth an Arab, but had sojourned * 
for years among the Mahomedan countries of the 

* • 


Ockley’s History ot the Saracens. 
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Arcliijielago, before he reached vjavii. He is said 
to Jiave arrived in that island as early as 1*3^345, 
whicli is highly improbable, as his d'*ath, which is 
bet;ter ascertained, did not take p.l^acc antii 9 ‘Ij years 
after; and surely the man, who ^had sojourned for 
years in other countries of the Archipelago, after 
being old enough to leave his own, and of years to 
become the character of an apostle, could not, on 
his enteiijig upon that office, have lieen a youth. 

hatever tlio period of his arrival or birth, his 
apostolic 1‘iiuclions weie active and important, and 
the reward to himself and his family, was the accpii- 
sition of considerable principalities. He con¬ 
quered and converted the districts of ('heribon for 


himself, and, sending }\is son to Bantam, in 
of Salivana, IISO of (.lirist, the young prince 
made proselytes of the inhabitants, as is expressly 
mcntioiie<l in the annals i r traditions of that part 
of the island, the gentle imam oJ‘ per.'iimsion 
and not by the sword. His father conferred ujion 
tlic young prince the title of Sultan of Bantam, and 
assumed himself the same title for Cheribon. From 
them are descended the present princes of both 
countries. I'hc Sultan of Bantam, after he was 
some years established in his government, made war 
upon the pagan king of Fajajaran, Prahu Seda^ 
and capturing his palace, the country fell, without 
fiqther struggles under his authority, and the in- 
luibitants accepted the religion of' the Koran. A 
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third kingdom w^s formed for another son of the 
Sultan^ of Cheribon, in the principality of Jacatra, 
on the scat of/ tlie modern Batavia, and which he- 
reditarily desiienc^d to his posterity, until their 
contjuest by tlie^ Dutch in the beginning j)f the • 
seventeenth century. 

These spiritual and temporal conquests were 
made in concert, or at least in correspondence, 
with the apostles of Islavi to the east, and ^•eciprocal 
aid was frequently furnished by them to eacli'other. 

Such is a sketch of all that is useful or authen- 
lic in the history of the conversion of the Javanese 
to the religion ot Mahomet.* It may be remarked, 
as a singular coincidence, that the Mahomedan re¬ 
ligion was extending itself thus in Asia, at the very 
time it was expelled*froni Europe ; and it is curious 
to observe, that this important revolution was going 
•forw’ard nearly at the same moment with the grand¬ 
est events of the history of man. TVIojopaphit was^ 
destroyed but I t years before the discovery of 
America, and but nine before Vasca di’Ciama doub¬ 
led the Cape. It was a moment, indeed,"when the 


nations of the world throughout ^vere becoming 
better acquainted v\ith each other. The Eiiroj^caii 
reader, in reflecting upon this subject, w ill feel re¬ 
gret, that the intolerant religion of Mahomed 


should have anticipated the rehgiou and civilization 
of aPinore polished and improved portion of niait'’ 


kind ; but that regret will bo moiieiatcd when he 
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considers the bigotry and cruelty ^ the Portuguese, 
the first adventurers, and the mean and pith'ul po¬ 
licy of their mercantile successors of all nations, 
vieTving that policy in its infiuenye upon the hap- 
'piness <(uid improvement of mankind. 
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Pet hi Sfaicft Khich sprung up from the Convuhions occn- 
® • • 
sinned bp the. Introduction of Mahomeriamsm, — Damak .*— 

Pajang,—llisQ of the Dpnasly %f Mataram,—Kyayi A- 

gnng Pamanuhant the founder of the Dynasty.—Reign 

Panumhahan Scitopali, at Mat/iram .— fie Coifqucrs the 

fCastrrji Districts, ns Jar as Pali.—Anecdotes o/' this 

Prince's reign.—Death (if Panambahan Senapali,—Fa- 

•mimbahan Krapyak ascends dhe throne.—Conquers the 

Province of Pronorogn.—.’Suppresses various Rebellion •— 

Remarkable events in his reign.—Reign (}f Sultan Adi Ma- 

taram, usually called the Great Sultan.—Conquers the 

tvhole of the Eastern Districts. Cherib%n, and the Sunda 

Districts, doivn to J.icalra.—Receives missions from Borneo^ 

and Sumaha .— Sends^ an embassy to Celebes .— Anecdotes 

of his reign.—Predatory incursion into the Eastern Dis" 

iriels.—Massacre of the Inhabitants of the Suitdn District 

(if Sunuuhi.i-^.—Sultan of Malar am poisons the waf. rs of 

the river of Surabaya.—-Chie*s of the Eastern Dis~ 

tricts combine against the People of Mataram., and are 

deflated.—Generosity of the Sultan on the occasion .— Dcs~ 

•perate and gallant action of the ;>/«a of Pamakasan in 

Madura .— Story of the heroic Princess, Wamlan Sari,— 

Execution of the spirituat Chiel of Giri—Remurkabic na* 

Inral events during this reign.—Sultan TUgalaruni succeeds 
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to the throne 0 / Mataram,-^Isan aborp/nahfe Tyrant.-^-His 
xvkolc reign characterizcfl by a series of Rebellions .— He is 
finally driven from hh throne^ and dies in^lns JligHt to Ta~ 
gal —iTrinctpal incidents of his reign.—Story of the Re- 
Oillion vj the Paiigerai^ Alit .— The* P ‘Jits of Mataranit 
xvith iheir JamilieSy amounting to sixifiouHand persons, mas^ 
sacred by the Sultan in cold blood. 


The portion of tlio history of Java contained in 
this cliaptcr, extends from the establishment of the 
Mahomedari religion, ^to tliat of the influence of 
Europeans in the destinies of the native inhabi¬ 
tants, and is the most curious and instructive 
branch of Javanese story. 

For a hundred years, or from the establishment 
of the Mahomedaii religion, to the rise of tlie dy¬ 
nasty of Mataram, the island of Java was divided 
into a number of petty states, governed by the suc¬ 
cessors of tlie flVst missionaries, and disturbed Ijy 
their ambition and intrigues. ^ Wc possess no au¬ 
thentic and detailed record of their transactions, 
and if wt did, they would be unworthy of rela¬ 
tion. A rapid,sketch is all that can interest the 
Europeim reader, and this 1 shall proceed to give. 

The principal of these states were, Damak, 
Cheribon, Bantam, Jakatra, and Pajaiig. Ma¬ 
dura, and the eastern end of Java, were iiido- 
peiideut, and split into still more inconsiderable 
principalities. 
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Roden JPatah^he principal agent in the subver¬ 
sion o(' Hinduism to the eastern end of the island, 
was raised to sivereign authority by the voice of" his 
followei's. Ii .deserves to be^ remarked, as a p^l>of 
of the great iiidi^nce of the Mahomedan •priest- ’ 
hood, that, during thg first century of Mahome- 
danism, they exerted, very g&erally, the high 
prerogative of choosing the sovereign. The go¬ 
vernment of the eastern districts was in'fact elec- 
• ^ ^ * 
tive, in a hierarchy, until it becaftncf l^reditary in 

the family of Mataram. 

The place which Raden Patah chose #for the 
seat of government was Damak^ on the north coast 
of the island, and about twelve miles from the 
modern city of Samarang. • Three princes ol this 
dynasty in all reigndd at Damak^ during a period 
of about sixty years ; and their authority seems to 
liave extended over a considerable portion of the 
east and centre of the island. , 


This partial monarchy was farther ^divided on 
the death of the last prince, when the most consi¬ 
derable state which arose out of it was a 


central province of the i4and, to which was subject 
several of the surrounding districts. This govern¬ 


ment fell to a chief named Joko Tin^kir^ on whom 


was eventually conferred the titlo of sultan by the 
spiritual chief of G&rsik, Pqjang was subverted 
by tfie chief of the family of Mataram^ after it* 
had existed about forty years. Its destruction 
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is calculated to have happened in the year I578 
of Ciirist. The stories of Chcrihon. Bantam* 
and Jakatra, which continued hereditarily £br 
a much longer period in the families of the first 
missionaries, will be briefly told'iit Another place* 
Towards the hitter end of the fifteenth cehlu- 
ry of our time, the richest and most extensive par t 
of the isiaiid, the central and easteril provinces, 
whatever, might have been it.s condition earlier, 
was broken dowy into a great number^ of indepen¬ 
dent states.' In Matha a^ alone, there were three 
independent principalities, and in Jax'a at least 
eight. The foitunafee family of Matanim now 
commenced a successful career of coiKiuest, and 
during the reigns of four princes, but chiefly of the 
first tiiree, and in less than a century, subjugated 
the whole island except lijintam, assuming in com¬ 
plete sovereignty the whole of the eastern and cen¬ 
tral part, redticing Cherihon to the condition of a 
vassal kingdom, and exaetuig homage from Jaka- 
tra. llie detail of this"conquest is preserved with 
tolerable fidelity, and as it illustrates the character 
of the pcopicf and presents a curious picture of 
mtyineis and society, I shall he tempted to ofier it 
to the reader at more length than its importance 
would otherwise seem to merit. * 

KyoyiAgan^'Pawanahany the fii*stof the family 
lOf aim cm that rose to consequence, was thief of 
the dependent province of Mataram, under the 
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Sultan of Pqj^ng, He is said to have been the 
fourth in lineal descent from Browijoyo, the last 
Hindu sover^gn of Mojopahit, a genealogy, in all 
likelihood, fabrij;ated in after times to impo^ on 
tfee credulity of ^the people, by tracing tke origin 
of the family to ^source which insured their 
veneration and afiemon. This person was suc¬ 
ceeded in the administration of the province by 
his son, tlte first sovereign of the family,^ who is 
best known by the title of Safoputy or military 
commander,' conferred upon him by the SuUan of 
Penang, in return for which he poisoned his be- 
•nefactor, and by a course of intrigue, too often re¬ 
peated in the history of man to demand a new re- 

• cital, deprived his family of their patrimony, add¬ 
ed Pajang to MatafUm, and assumed the sovereign 
title 01 Parmmhahan,^ 

* (A, S. 1508, A. D. 1586.)-;—'Fhe principal 
object of the reign of this prince was the subjugfk- 
tion of the eastern districts, and in tlys he succeed¬ 
ed as far as Pali, towards the north past, and 
Kadit'i towards the south. He made predatory in¬ 
cursions as far as Pa^ruhan, biit no permanent 
conquest. Of the manner in which the war was 
conducted, I shall off^ a few specimens. The 
prince of Mataram having made an expedition to 

the east, was opposed by the confederated chiefs 

• • 

4 


* Literully ** the object of an objisnneo.” 
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of Madura and Java, and used th&.following stra< 
tagem to disengage the two fii-st o^ the confede¬ 
rates that opposed his progress, the princes of Ma^ 
diyon and Pronoroi^o,^- He selected a beautiful Wo¬ 
man, of the highest rank, and sent her as his am¬ 
bassador to the prince of Madison, who, by the 
way, affected the habits and nfe of a devotee. The 
chief of Mataram called him of Madiyon father, 
which is equivalentej by the customs ef Java, to 
tendering submission, ,and acknowledging diepond- 
ance'or inferiority. The lady was particulArly in¬ 
structed'to resist no solicitation of the prince. She 
obeyed his instructions, and by her blandishments 
seduced him from his alliance. The Senopatl 
meanwhile attacked the prince of Fronorogo, and 
surprised him with two hundred chosen horse, led 
by himself in person, after which success, without 
farther ceremony, he. fell upon tlie prince of 
'Madiyun, and obtained an easy victory. This 
chieftain, dying from his palace, with his fa¬ 
mily, left? his lavourite daughter behind him, as a 
decoy to his antagonist, and this lady was after¬ 
wards married to the.prince of Mataram, 

The prince of Matarauj having attacked the pro¬ 
vince of Famruhan^ the chief of that^ district 
would have submftted, but was dissuaded by a re- 
i^gee from Blamba^igan^ a chief called Adipati 
Kamtin^ tp whom he gave the command of his 
troops. This person having challenged the chief 
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of an advanced^arty of the Mataram forces, who, 
unknown to him, was the Senopati himself, he 
was worsted iii the single combat which ensued, and 
th^wn wounded/rom his horse. The conqueror, 
w^hout.i^riiig j^im any further injury, directed a* 
lan^ rmre to be brought, on which, bare backed, 
and with a miserable oridle, hd mounted his dis- 
comdted rival, and in this plight dismissed him to 
his chief, to tell the story of his disgrace. It is 
necessary to explain, that, in Java; it^is^consulcrcd a 
disgrace to ride a mare ; nofic but the meanest of 
the people using mares for the saddle. T^e troops 
of Fasurulian, after the los*s of their leader, took 
to flight, and the chief of that province, to make 
•his peace with the victor, put the wounded Kani* 
ten to death, by pouring melted tin down his 
throat, and transmitted the dead body, with gifts 
• and proffers of submission, to the Senopati, 

This prince died in the ‘year 0 / Salivana 1523,^ 
leaving the reputation of the bravest and most in¬ 
trepid, though not J;he wisest, of the princes of 
Java. He owed a large portion of his success to 
the counsels of his uncle Mmdofoho^ by whose 
wisdom and prudence his ardour and impatience 
were tempered and restr^ned. 

, (A..§. 1508, A. D. 1686.)—In the first year 
of the reign of this prince, there was, say the na- 
tiveVriters, a dreadful eruption of a volcapo, ao» 
companied by showers of* ashes, and violent earth- 
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quakes, wliieh terrified the inhabitants of Java. 
This was the same eruption to which the rPortu- 
giiese were witnesses, and which, by their account, 
hitl the sun for three w'hole days, ^and destroyed 
ten thousand souls. ^ ..'C 

(A. S. 15*^3, A. D. 16 Q 1 .)—The Senopati^was 
succeeded by his second son, Alas Jolang, called 
after his death Fanimibahan Krapyak^ ^otn the 
spot where he died, in conformity wjjth the uni¬ 
versal practice of tjie Indian islanders. * This 
prince, less active and ambitious than his prede¬ 
cessor, ’added but the^ single province of Frono- 
rogo to liis dominions. He was chiefly occupied, 
indeed, in a contention for authority with the 
prince of Fagary hiseidc'r brother, and in suppress¬ 
ing a variety of tliose ri bellions which are natu¬ 
rally incident to a dominion acquired by violence, 
and maintained without skill. 

In the year of Salivana, (ICO^s?,) the Ja¬ 
vanese wTiters recoi d a total bclipse of the sun. 

(A. S, 153.0, A. D. The eldest son of 

the last prince succeeded his father, taking the 
name of /Idi Mataram„ He and his son alone 
took the Arabic title of Sultan, their predece^ors 
contenting themselves with the humbler. appella¬ 
tion of Fanambahan, and their successors t^- 
ing the spiritual distinction of Susunan. In 
Javanese history he is called Sultan Agung/or 
the Great;Sultan^ a title wI}ioh he undoubtedly 
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deserves, for h^was not only the greatest conque- 
rqV, bsit the b^st pririce of whom any mention is 
made in Javanese story. In a reign of thirty- 
thlfe years, he cdtiquered tUe whole of tlie easfem 
di^tets, inclufling the principality of Blamhangan/ 
. at the extreme east, C»lieribon,^ and the whole of 
the Sunda countries, except Jacatra and Bantam. 
His disgrace and discomfiture in his wars with the 
Europeans jvill be mentioned in another place- His 
fame spread to Celebes, whej*e he sent an embassy, 
as well as to Sumatra and Borneo. The AdipaJ,i^ or 
chiefof the J avancse settlement QiFalemhofrf^f^ in the 
former island, paid his respects in person, and the 
Javanese colony of Baitjarmcisin, in the latter coun- 
’try, sent a mission, 'i’hesd honours from distant 
islands, and the homage which the chief of Mata- 
ram received from many states of Java, had their 
origin as much in the' terror of his .name, as in any 
experience of his real power, for sovereign powei 
has on the mind of'the Jndian islandei’s the mys¬ 
terious influence which religion has on the minds 
.of all barbarians, arising from the same causes, 
fear, ignorance, and superstition. 

Erom a few examples of the mode in which' this 
best of Javanese pniiccS conducted his wars and 
government, we have an opportunity of estimat¬ 
ing the ((Character of the society over which he 
ruled. 

The very year Jhat the Sultan ascended the 
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throne, he sent a large force for the conquest of 
the eastern districts, vrhich ended in a mere, pre* 
datory expedition, no permanent conquest having 
beefi effected. In thi^. affair, thercountry was laid 
waste, the villages burned, and the cattle and in* 
habitants carried od^ and divided as booty ainoiig 
the troops. 

Sometimes the men were put to the swmd, in¬ 
stead qf being led into captivity, but. the latter 
was invariably the fate^of the women. « 

In, the 27 th year of his reign, the chief of the * 
Sunda district of Sumadang revolted. The Sul¬ 
tan was highly incensed, and his orders were, to ejr- 
terminate the males, without sparing the children, 
and to carry pff'the wolnen into captivity. These 
ordei’swere obeyed,—no resistance wtis offered, and 
ill that poor and ill-peopled district, a thousand 
persons were massacred. 

1 One of the most powerful and obstinate of the 
Sultan’s eneipies was tho Pangeran, or prince of 
Surabayaf llie Sultan, in the year of Salivana 
154.5, (A. D. H)23,) sent a powerful force ito sub¬ 
due him, and the following is thq stratagem by 
which the purpose was effected. The commander 
baited at Japan, on the river of Surabaya, thirty 
miles above the town of that name. Here he damme#'^' 
up the river, diverting a portion of the stjheam* 
lilto the stream, thus diminished, he threw d^ 
carcases, putrid vegetables, and, above all, the a- 

tf * 
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bundant and noi^me fruit of the arm palnit with 
the v]€^ of poisoning the ivater, and compelling 
the inhabitants of Surabaya to submission, a conse* 
quenipe whkdi| either from .^he real or imaginiiiy 
of the measure, soon followed, 
chief of Surabaja having submitted, sent 
his son to Mataram to make his submission. On 

w 

this occasion, the young prince, with his compa¬ 
nions and domestics, his wives, and all the fe- 
males <of his familyf were, say the na4:ive writers, 
according to ctistom, brought into the public pre¬ 
sence of the Sultan, bound in cords. • 

’ We may glean a few facts now and then, of a more 
favourable character. In the year 15S7 of Saliva- 
na, (A, D. 1615,) the ambitious projects of the 
family of Mataram raised against them a host of 
enemies, in a confederation of the princes of Ma^ 
'dura, and of the eastern part of Jav^. Encouraged 
by the response of the spiritual chief of Giri, whom, 
it was customary to ctAisuk^as an oracle, jthey march¬ 
ed in great numbers to^he west, with the hope of sub¬ 
verting Mataram. Ignorant of the country, and im¬ 
provident, they had not reached Pajahg when their 
stock of provisions was expended, and they w'ere 
compelled to feed on wild roots and the bark of 
trees, which engendered fatal disorders that car¬ 
ried off great numbers. In this condition they 
were attacked by the Sultan of Mataram and utter¬ 
ly defeated. Amon^ the slain was the chief of 
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Japaji, a man of great gallantry,^ At sight of the 
dead body of his enemy, the Sultan^exclaimod, with 
a generosity which is commonly a stranger to such 
a ^tate of society on^uch an oocasioli,—“ This is, 
indeed, the body of a true soldiei*, let it bfe duly 
honoured and buried with /listiuction and,'furn*< 
ing to the Adipnl'i of Pujang, whose fidelity was 
susj)ccted, lie farther eulogized the open and ho- 
nouraJde'ho>tiiity of the fallen chief. . 

In 151^4 Salivana, (A. D. 1G43,) a powerful 
force was sent to subdue Madura^ aiid the conquest 
was finally effected, but not till after a brave strug¬ 
gle on the part of the chiefs of that island, then 
divi<lcd into five states. The Madurese are reput¬ 
ed a braver and hardi^r race than their more civi- 
lized iieiijhboiirs tlie Javanese. ()a this occasion 
the prince of Pamahman, incensed against the in¬ 
vaders of hib country, lioped to turn the, fortunes 
• of th.e w^ar, by depriving the enemy of so skilful a 
leader as the coinmaiul^T of the Javanese army, 
J.'.fjo Saponto ; and, with this view, accompanied 
by a few determined followers, he entered the Ja¬ 
vanese camp in the dead of the night, made his 
way to the (juarters of the adverse chief, and, mor¬ 
tally wounding him, effected his retreat, but not un¬ 
til he himself had received a fatal stal), of which ho 
expired the following day. This accident threw 
llie troops of Mataram into consternation, and for 
a time arrested the progress of the war. 
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I shall give but one other anecdote of this reign, 
and clyedy becifuse it aftbrds a curious illustration 
of the female character in the higliest rank of life. 
A similar exainpJft has not, indeed, been olten’^af- 
fowled in Java, though there the women claim a de-' 
gr^of equality with th^ stronger sex, not often seen 
in the east, but fi equent instances are afforde^of I’c- 
male heroism among the more warlike, ferocious, 
and uncivilized tribes of Celebes. Iii'tliQ year 
1560^f Salivana, (A. 1). thcf.Sjiltan attack- 

ed Giri, the lesidence of the spiritual chief of,that 
name, and the descendant of one of the most con- 

I 

spicuous of the first apostles of Mahomedauism, 
and subdued it after an obstinate struggle. He 
was })robabiy induced to diiegard the holy eliurac- 
ter of this person, from rcsenrment for the advice 
he had given to the eastern diiefs in their invasion 
*of Matai:am. 

The command of the troops for this enterprise* 
was entmsted to the-prince ot Surabaya, now ath- 
anced to the Sultan a rnarruu>e with {jisjlauirlder 
the princess Handan Sari, 'I'he priest of' >iri made 
a gallant defence, and in one rencontre defeated liis 
adversary, whose fortunes were retrieved by the 
spirit of bis heroic consort. This princess | resi nt- 
^d herself before the troops, at ooutei cd us a war¬ 
rior, spoke-ol' the bi'uvei y of her anccscors, lia- 
rafr^ed the soldiers, liistributed gilts to them, and 
put herself at their head. Encouraged by her cx- 
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ain})lc, the troops renewed the attack, captured the 
temple and mausoleum of GiW, Vndbtook |;be Su* 
sanan and his family prisoners. ^ 'l^he daughters of 


Jarvanese princes, when mai’ried^o subjects, assujiie 
‘ a tone, and insist on privileges, ^uKknown to .their 


sex in the east. The husband, in such a cases'fre¬ 
quently terms the wife mistress, addresses her in 


the language appropriated to ceremony, and cannot 
marry a Second wife or keep a concubine. The 
Ratu fVandasi claimed and maintained this ascen* 

* t 

dancy over her husband. 

The following natural calamities are recorded 
by the Javanese writers to liave happened during 
this reign. In the year 1536, (A. D. l6i4,) the 
island was enveloped ki a cloud of ashes, which 0 C“ 
casioned a total darkness. This luijd its origin in 
one of the volcanos of the neighbouring islands. 

In the year 15Gi, (A. EX l6tl,) a vast number 
,of lives were lost by the falling of a portion of the 


mountain of Adiksa. 

In the^ear of Salivana 156/3, (A. D. 1644,) the 
country was afHicted with a dreadful epidemic, 
whicli swept off a great number of people. 

The Sultan Tagal-arum succeeded his father in 
the year of Salivana 1568, (A. D. 16-46,) and 


reigned three and thirty years. 

The records of Asiatic despotism, so fruitful ih'^ 
Crime .and villany, hardly afford a superior to'-this 
Javanese prince. He was, in short, a cruel and 
ferocfous madman, without th*e shadow of a virtue 
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to redeem his character. It is unnecessary to add, 
after this, that jiimerousdiisurrections took place. 
His own * son-in- law, a native of Madura, named 
abetted by his son and the heir to his 
throne^ revolted yi the year 159> of Saiivaiia, 
j(A>D. 1 ^ 72 ,) and th\s rebellion terminated in 
the conquest of the whole ol th*e eastern districts, 
and eventually in that of the centre, the expulsion 
of the tyrant from his throne, and the seizure of his 
capital. In his flight to th;s event, he 

was taken ill and died on his road. 

I shall proceed briefly to^ narrate a fevv of the 
incidents of this reign, by which we shall be en¬ 
abled to. appreciate the character of the sovereign, 
and of the society over which he presided. 

Shortly after his accession to the throne, the 
Pangeran Ality liis younger brother, entered into a 
conspiragy against hinll The principal instigator 
of this transaction wjis a noble of the name Sing* • 

singan. The Sultan' being duly apprised of his 
danger, had the noble secretly put to dearth. On 
,the following day, when the young prince appeared 
in the presence, the first spectacle which offered 
itself to him, was the bloody head of his friend sus¬ 
pended from the Sultan’s own hand by the hair. 
The Sulta^n indignantly threw it down at his bro¬ 
ther’ll feet, who, to make his peace, and save his 
life, began with a baseness equal to the ferocity of 
the other, to insult the head by wounding and 
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ilisli^uring the face with his dagger. This scene ‘ 
oi wild and savage barbarity did not end here. The 
young prince retired from the presence with dis* 
seMiblcd resentment, and refusiijg comidiaD^ w^h 
• the 8 i 4 ,ifan’s order to surrender hisiaccotnptie^s, he 
prepared for resistance. 'I'he chief of h^adura 
entreated the youth to desist from liis rasli etifc- 
priseV and in doing this, embraced his feet accord¬ 
ing to the custom oi the country. The prince put 
an end to his<entreaties and his life by drawing his 
Zv 7 .v, and mortally w’oundiiig him in the throat, as 
he tlius hiy supplicating him. The retainers of the 
chief of Madura, w ho* were witnesses to this trans¬ 
action, rushed upon the prince, and sacrificed him 
to tlieir fury and resentment. 

Ulie Sultan hearing of the* loss of his brother, 
feigned a deep sorrow, accused himself of his death, 
unsheathed his dagger, and^wounded himself iii the 
^di*m, as an expiation for the sliare he hRd in his 
death. 

Connected with this transaction is another of 

r 

much greater atrocity. The Sultan, suspecting the 
priests of Mataram to be implicated in the conspi¬ 
racy of P auger an A lit, directed registers of them 
to be fonned, iind on pretence of conferring upon 
those of the capital some distinctions, had them as- 
semblcd, when, upon a concerted signal, an indiscri¬ 
minate slaughter was commenced, and six thousand. 
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including women and chiidren, were thus butchered 
in cold blood! / . j 

• Gpie farther example of the atrocities of this abo- 

He had marked 
Iter of the^ priuce • 
oWJurAbaya, and1)y her had a prince, now appa- 
' rent heir to the throne'. Of thi« priuce, and of his 
father-iiidaw, lie seems early to have entei*fSilied a 
deep-rooted jealousy, llie young pnrice having 
fallen ill Idve with a young womao of iSurabaya 
residing at Matarain, applied to his grandfather to 
put him in possession of her person. Ikt the*Sul- 
tan himself had unforUinalLly also loit a passion for 
the same lady. Notwithstanding tliis, tiie chief of 
Surabaya, willing to gratil'y his grandson, used his 
influence, and obtained her for the young prince, 
to whom she was accordingly married. The Sul- 
,tan, when he heard of/this transaction, was incen¬ 
sed to madness, and directed the iniinediate execu¬ 
tion of the chief of Surabaya, his wife, chiidren, and 
grandchildren, to the nun/ber of* 40 persons. There 
is one part of the story, whicli, f or the'‘credit of 
•human nature, it were better to refuoe our belief to, 
had it not been too well authenticated. The Sul¬ 
tan ordered the young priuce and his bride to ap¬ 
pear before him, and there commanded him to stab 
her with his own hand , and this lover obeyed the 
mandalie! 


mi&#jdei:yrant will be enough, 
in lus'^ther’s lifetime the duugl 
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After this transaction, the Sultan gave a loose to 
all the extravagance of his tyranny.y and ma^cred 
without scruple, and without provocation, the first 
peffsohs of the land- 1 have alre^idy remarked, that 
fear, and not love, is the source of«the political as 
well as the religious creed ot the Javanese; an«Kthe 
respect still shown to the memory of this monster 
is a signal proof of it, for his tomb at Tagal is not 
considered as less than the shnne of a saint, and 
often receives*>the pious visits and oblations of the 
present race of inhabitants! 
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lieh'ospect of Portuguese History, as immediately connected 
•uiith that i>f Java.—Of Hutch History. * and Reflection^ on 
the policy py.rsiied by Kuropeans.-^*-Reign of* the Snsunan 
]\Jangkorat.-^Rebellion of Truna Jaya, and Invasion of the 
Macassars.—Mangkorat calls in the Dutch to Ids assist- 
once.—Story of Surapati.—Singular incident at Japura.-^ 
Tragical story of Truna Jaya—Tragical story (yf SukrOf 
son of the first minister.—Reign gf Mangkorat Mas. —/?e- 
bcUiott of his uncle, the fangcran Piigar, and his dethrone¬ 
ment.-—Murder of the i'hief of Pronorogo.—Reign of' Pa- 
kuhnono.—Jayeng Rono, Prince of Surabaya, assassinated 
by the Susunan, ai the in.tfigntion of the Ifutch.—Rebellion 
of Joyo Puspito.—IhflcctioHS on the conduct of the Dutch. ^ 
—Account of the Imjiostqrs called Kraman.—Story of Mas 
Dono, one o/ these.—Reign of' Susunan Prab*i.—His reign 
a series of rebellions .— It he reign of Susunan Stdo Taive^ 
yan.—Susunan Joins the Chinese toko had escaped from the 
massacre of Halavia .— They Jointly attack Samarang.—The 
Susunan treacherously quits the Chinese, and allies hhrtsclf 
again with the Dutch.—Chinch make a Susunan of their 
own, and drive their late ally from his throne.—Chinese de¬ 
feated and the Susunan restored.—Narrative of some of the 
principal events of this reign.—-Treacherous attack upon the 
Dutch Portress at Cartasura, gmd Massacre of the Prison¬ 
ers.—Atrocious circumstances connected with the secession 

> * 
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of the Javanese from the Chinese alliance*—A mock battle 
Joughf between the Javanese and Chinee to hoodwink the 
Dutch.’’—Specimen of the correspondence of two hostile 
Jemanese Chief.—Character displa^d bpjhe Chinese in 
• the war which they conducted in Java.^Reign of Pahi” 
huono the third.—Rebellion of Mangk&oumi.—OJ' 
natroro .— Character of these rebeUions.— The Javanese Em- ^ 
pire^pHt into two separate monarchies.—Establishment of' 
Yugyakaria —A small principality bestowed on Manghu- ^ 
nagoro.— Internal tranquillity restored m Java^ which has 
now lasted sixty ytars. 

1 o this f,hapter, which gives the sequel of Java¬ 
nese history, and which commences with the pe¬ 
riod when the Dutch power began to be felt in the 
Javanese counsels, and* to influence the fortunes of 
the people, it will be necessarjr to premise a brief 
retrospect of the circumstances and character of 
the European connection, ^ it more immediately* 

e _ ® 

/•elates to the island of Java. The more general 
narrative of,European affairs will be related in sub¬ 
sequent chapters. 

The Portuguese arrived in Java in the year 
15il,' the-same year in which they conquered 
Malacca, two years after their first appearance in 
the seas of the Archipelago, and thirty-three after 


' * AlbiK^uerque sent embassies frutn Malacca to the pfinces 
of Java, but neither the names of those princes, nor of 
kingdoms, have been handed down to- us. 
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the Mahomedan reli^on had assumed the ascen- 
danc^rin the ihWd. The immediate successors of 
the first apostles of Islam still ruled the country, 
though it \^ould* appear that many of the inha¬ 
bitants continu«Kl to follow their ancidit wor- 
ship.^^ It was not a moment propitious to the in¬ 
troduction of a new power, or the introduction of a 
new religion. The Portuguese were, bpsides, ful¬ 
ly occupied* on the continent of India, an(^the 
western portions of the Archipelago,‘and were at 


• • The Portuguese, on tlieir first arrival, are said to have 
ideated with a Hindu sovereign in the western cud of the 
island. In the v. yage of Oliver Noort round the world, he 
touched in 1601 at the eastern end of Java. The ncirrative, 
according tt) Purehas, ha> the following strange passage, which 
does not occur in the narrati\e in the “ Collection of v»»yages 
•which contiibulcd to the ft^rmatioii of an East Indian Com- 
pari_y.’—•* On the tvventie-iighlT they came to Joitan, and 
heaid^if liolland ships at^Uanlam, Hcere they bought mace 
and provision. Jurlan hath a*tiiousaiui house* all of timber. 
The king was absent at Pdseaniaii, five years befonc he had be- 
^ sieged Bulainhoa, and destroyed the king with all his kindled. 
He IS also king of Sorbay, a citie not far all which 

four cities are Mahometan, and very rigid in that sivinish su» 
perdition. The Pagodes and idols argue permission of Ethm 
niche and ancienter Indian rigfdsP —Pilgrims, Book li. p. 77* 
The Dutch voyagers may have been deceiveu by the number 
of ancit*nt tepaples of Hindu worship, which must have existed 
at a period little more than a century after the $ub\*ersiou of 
Hinduism, 
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the moment anxious to be possessed of the country 
of the spices. They seem never to have attempted 
any conquest in Java, and to have confined them¬ 
selves solely to the affiors of commerce, which they 
conducted chiefly at Bantam and, Fanarukan. Jp. 
the native annals, no notice whatever is taken of 
thenia-*/ 

The Dutch arrived in Java in the year 1595, 
eig-hty-four years after the Portuguese, and 117 
after the estc.blishmert of the Mahoijaedan religion. 
This was during the last years of the reign of the 
first prince of the house of Mataram, the Pandm- 
hahan Senopati, Cheribon, Bantam, and Jacatra, 
were then independent, and Madura, Surabaya, 
and the maritime provnices cast of it, were still un¬ 
subdued. It was during the four and twenty years 
which elapsed from their arrival, until the founda¬ 
tion of Batyvic:, that the family of Mataram was 
•chiefly aggrandized by the conquest of the best 
part of the island ; but the "probability is, that a 
number of years must have piissed, before the igno¬ 
rant and gross traders of the sixteenth century under¬ 
stood and doted the political movements of a great 
country, especially as the residence of the more in¬ 
telligent portion of them was always momentary 
and uncertain. 

The object of the European adventurers of those 
times was purely mercenary and commercial. The 
pluntkr of the east, for it dpes not deserve the 
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name of commerce, was their object. To give an 
equitable price %r the commodity they purchased, 
or to demand no more than a reasonable profit, 
never entered int(f*their minds. They considered, 
the natives of Ih^se countries as fair ganle, and 
. drove a trade, in short,* in whict simplicity, ig¬ 
norance, and weakness of the inhabitant^' the 
country, were but poorly opposed to the superior 
intelligence^ more enlarged experience, and, ak6ve 
alt, to the power and violence* of the European. 

f * 

On tiiese most inauspicious principles commen¬ 
ced the intercourse between Jthe Dutch aftd Java¬ 
nese. It would have been far more beneficial to 


the latter, had the Europeans with a great force at 
once conquered thei^r country. Ultimately they 
did so, after two centuries of misery and tedious 


suffering. In the first^ case, the European con¬ 
querors would have mfxed ^ith the*native popula¬ 
tion, instructed them in the arts and civilization of* 
Europe, and the interests of both must have been 
finally assimilated. Ih4;he last, the intere?>ts of the 


. two parties have been at direct variance* The ti ibu- 
tary party, distrusting every thing European, h^vo 
neither adopted the improvements, nor the religion 
of their masters ; and, to say the least of it, are at 
this day not a whit more civilized hr improved than 

when the connection commenced more than two. 

• ^ . 

•enturies back. 


From to the Dutch traded ckiefiy 
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with the kingdom of Bantam, then the principal 
emporium of the east for pepper, in^hose times the 
staple of European commerce. 

In 1 they reinojwid to Jacatra, obtaining per- 
mission^Voin the prince of that pl^d to settle there. 
Here they conducted their itrade peaceably foiT five , 
or six^-ars, but at last broke with the prince who 


had afforded them protection, subdued his countiy, 
andbuilt Batavia in the year of Salivana ld61, (A. D. 
I6l90o*^ the rains ofjbis capital. It was in this year 
that the Sultan of Mataram, incensed at the piratical 
conduct \)f the Dutclxat Japara which they had de¬ 
stroyed, and their violence and usurpations at Jaca- 
tra, sent on the invitation of the Pangeran of the 
latter place, a numerous force levied from almost 
every province of Java to expel them from the 
country. The result of this expedition, probably the 
most numerous and pgwerfiil which Java .had ever 
“seen, consistingof troops accustomed to conquer, and 
acting under the orders, of a victorious monarch, 
will give? us a just impressioh of the military cha¬ 


racter of the^Tavanese. They were defeated by a 
handful of^mropeans,—atler three assaults were 


unable to capture an ill constructed and half finished 


redoubt, and, losing the best part of their numbers 


chiefly by famine and sickness, at last retired dis¬ 


comfited and disgraced. 

Upon this occasion they arrested the progress of 
the conquests of the kings ofrJVJatarain, and so far 
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may be said to have influenced the domestic poli¬ 
tics the Javanese; yet without their interference, 
the temporary empire of Mataram was about to 
tumble to pieces in the subsequent reign, thniugh 
the unsuppoi-fable tyranny and misgovernment of 
tlie^ucceeding prince, as we have already seen. 

^—A. S, 1551. (A. D. iCiv^y.^—They h^d jnjjJe 
their peace with the Great Sultan, and sent a mis¬ 
sion to Mataram, and took some share’in theAis- 
putes of his vicious successor against ,his subjects ; 
but it was not'until A. S. l 60 ‘ , in the reign of the 
Susuhunan'Mangkorat, that they took a great, and 
‘Anally a leading part in the aflkirs of Java. 

When that prince succeeded his father, the coun- 
*try was throughout in a si^te of anarchy and re¬ 
bellion. The Ma’durese Truna Java, aided by 
a band of fugitives from Gelebes, at first got pos- 
* session .of the eastern and central ^districts, includ- 
ing jbe capital; but, from the latter, he was driven 
by the younger son ^f tlje late Sultaai, Pan^cran 
Pugar^ wlio, taking'possesf^ion of the spat of go¬ 
vernment, set up the standard of independence. 
The legitimate heir, who took the sp'hr’iual distinc¬ 
tion of Susunan, called in the Dutch, and a large 
force under Admiral Spe^man having been sent to 
his assistance, he was, after a tedious struggle, placed 
upon 4;he throne at Cartasura, the seat of govern¬ 
ment having been changed from Mataram. He 
died in the year A. J. (A. D. 
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a troubled reign of twenty-six years. He is one 
of the most respectable of the JaVanese princQs, 
and enjoys a high reputation among his country¬ 
men. The most remarkable iu6ident?i of his reign 
are his Chance with the Dutch, ^nd the rebellion 
of Surapati. I shall give u brief account of^ the * 
ehsT:act«i* of both these, and add a few anecdotes of 
his reign, which will assist in giving us a farther 
ins^t into the character of the pe(^le of Java 
and their governments 

What is most remarkable in the character of the 
political "connection of the Dutch with the Java¬ 
nese, is the perpetual recourse of the former to ar¬ 
tifice and finesse, when the object of their policy 
would appear more easily and speedily accomplish¬ 
ed by a manly, direct, and ingenuous conduct. Al¬ 
though they had the earl jest experience of the 
weakness and unskilfulness of the nativesj and of 
"their immeasurable inferiority to Europeans, every 
enterprise they undertook against them was mag¬ 
nified beyond all reasonable {)roportion, and mark¬ 
ed by a singular timidity throughout, by a timidity 
which constantly led them to prefer a policy of ex¬ 
pedients to measures of prompt energy, resolution, 
and good faith, and which too often seduced them 
into acts of the niost abandoned perfidy. It would 
be unjust to throw the odium of this conduct iipon 
the national character of the Dutch, whose repub¬ 
lican Jntefrity, in the days ofp their glory, is the 
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just theme of applause. It is clearly to be ascribed 
to thcf peculiar and unfavourable circumstances un¬ 
der which they were placed. 

The first Dutch*ad venturers to the East were a set 
of rapacious traders, who found themselves uAexpect- 
* ediy called upon to exfercise thp functions of poli- 
ticians and sovereigns. Unused to thesr o fi S oe g? 
without agents who could be entrusted with tlie^ 
execution of’ any great or bold yiidertaking^ ahd 
having, instead of a regular ondisciplined force, a few 
half-disciplined marines and sailors, from theii^com- 
inercial navies, we can be wo longer su^nised to 
find those who were conscious of the want of real 
strength, constantly resorting to subtlety and in¬ 
trigue. The natu^’al consequences of tliis policy 
were protracted wars, financial difficulties, waste 
of human life, mutual, hatred and distrust between 
them and the natives, inevitable ruin and destruc¬ 
tion ^0 the country, and misery to its inhabitant#. 
This picture applies to by far the greater portion 
of the two centuries of Dutch rule in JaVa. 

The rebellion of Surapatu by which name this re¬ 
markable adventurer is best known, isoiie of the inost 
singular which the history of any people affords. 
This person was, in short, 'a slave, who rose, by the 
force of his natural talents, to the* rank of a sovereign 
priyed. He was brought from Bali when seven years 
^ of age, among the crowd ctf slaves who were annually 
imported into Batavia from that island, wa^pu?ichased 
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by a Dutchman of the name of Hese, whose favour 
and confidence he gained, i^id abused, by an in¬ 
trigue with his natural daughter, by a native wo¬ 
man. The slave was»(letected,c corporally punish¬ 
ed, and placed in the public stocks; from whence, 
with sixty of his countrymen in a similar state of 
'dAjr^cC: he effected his escape; 'massacring the 
centinels and guards of the prison ^ After a series 
of^,3^traordinai*y adventures, in the vicinity of Bata¬ 
via, in the Riayangait mountains, and at Chcribon, 
he pt;oceedcd eastward, and, trusting to the secret ha¬ 
tred of the Susuliunap to the Dutch, threw himself 
upon his generosity, A. J. 16 j 8, (A. 1). lG8t.) 
The Susiihunan, disgusted at the ignominious thral¬ 
dom in ^hich he was' himself held, countenanced 
Surapati in secret, and when his person was demand¬ 
ed, evaded giving him up, upon the plea of respect¬ 
ing the laws ofr hospitality, but pretended, to give 
^eave to seize him in any part of his dominions. I'hc 
Dutch, to effect this latter object, sent to Cartasura 
a force of* a thousand men, in addition to the troops 
already there. Surapati had ingratiated himself with 
the first minister, and obtained this chief’s daughter 
in marriage. The Susunan directed the minister 
openly to espouse his cause, and, in the event of their 
being overpowered, ordered his brother, the Pan- 
gemn Pugar, to render farther assistance. A n ac¬ 
tion commenced in front of the palace, in the great 
squai'^, wRere the Dutcli forpe was overpowered. 
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aad nearly the whole, with their commander, Tak, 
destroyed, for the greater part of the native inhabit¬ 
ants of the city fell upon them. Surapati, after 
the bottle, retired^ by the advice of the Susuhunan, 
to the eastwaixi; and, seizing upon the district of* 
PaSUruhan, he in time^ added to it those of Bangil, 
Probolingo, Japan, Wirosobo, and otlicrs, which he 
continued to govern well for more tliaii tw'enty 
years, when he lost his life in a drawn battle fougift 
between him and the Dutch in *tlm Javanese year 
1631, (A, D" I7O7O He was uiiquestionabiy the 
greatest and most extraordinary person tljiit the hivs- 
’tOJ*y and revolutions of Java present to our observa¬ 
tion ; one, in short, of those hardy and intrepid 
geniuses which are of rart! occurrence Jn any age 
or state of society. * 

The following well authenticated anecdote af¬ 
fords a^singular picture of native,manners, and of 
the qpnduct of the Dutch. In the early period 
of the Dutch authorityj^ their principal escablish- 
inent to the east was at Japara. Hcivl* a cjuarrel 
having ensued between a Dutchman and a native 
of the place, the chief Martopuro considering the 
former in fault, had him punished, according* to a 
cominoii practice of the country, by streaking his 
face witli lime and turmeric, and thus exposing him 
to the ridicule of the populace in the common mar¬ 
ket place. The Dutch chief communicated on the 
subject with the authorities at liataviaf and the life 
of Martojguro was demanded as an expiation Ibr his 
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insolence. The Susuhunan hardly daring to re¬ 
fuse compliance with the demands of the Dutch, 
but at the same time heartily inclined in secret to 
thwart them, sent word to Martopuro privately, 

* that if,he would resist the Dutch as 3urapati had 
done, his life should not oijily be spared, bdt he . 
should in secret have his assistance. The first mi- 
nister, with other chiefs of rank, were accordingly 
dvwtched to Japara to see this project;carried into 
effect. Martppuro at ^first entered into the views of 
the prince, but his courage failing him, the emis¬ 
saries of ,the Susuhunan determined upon giving 
him up. Being invited into tlic fort, a Dutch 
officer, under pretext of presenting him with a 
glass of wine, snatclied* his kt'is from the scabbard. 
Martopuro 2 )ercciving this, attempted to make his 
escape, but w'as seized and krised on the spot, and 
his body, at the, instigation of the Javanese chiefs,' 
torn to pieces and thrown to the dogs ! They 
made an offbr of the disppsfd Of his wives and pro¬ 
perty to the Dutch chief, and the Susuhunan, in¬ 
dignant at liis cowardice, issued a peremptory or¬ 
der, forbidding all to give shelter or protection to 
his children and relations. 

In point ol‘ atrocity this acts yields to the story 
of the fate of Truna Jaya, which has, indeed, I 
am happy to say, no parallel in Javanese history, 
and few, it is to be hoped, in that of any people 
who have made such progress in the useful arts of 
life. It affords*, indeed, an incredible contrast to 
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the benignity and kindness of the native charac¬ 
ter, i/vJien not goaded by the spirit of revenge. or 
debauched by the exercise of despotic power. Truna 
Jaysi, after being* defeated, Jby the Dutch and*the 
fSusunan, fled tojthe mountains of Antan^y where* 
. he Iky concealed with a few followers, until, aban¬ 
doned by most of these, and reduced by„wan|^.h,p- 
was glad to make overtures of surrender. These 
were accepted, and his own uncle, the chief^f 
Madura, with .a Dutch oflicei’, seiit*ta beguile him 
by fresh assurances.’ He appeared ^eforg the 
Susunan bound in cords,, with his wives the 
prince’s own sisters, and the rest of his family. 
They threw themselves at the Susunan’s feet im¬ 
ploring pardon, which he Teigned to give them, 
going the length of* promising the captive prefer¬ 
ment. He directed Truna Jaya to retire and 
'clothe lymself in a dedeiit garments. When this was 
done^the prisoner returned into the presence. Tim 
Susunan now upbraided him with his ti’eachery and 
rebellion, and directed one of the womeii in wait- 
^ ing. to bring him an unsheathed kris, which he 
particularized by name. The tragedy which en¬ 
sued is related by the Javanese annalist in the fol¬ 
lowing words: “ My hrQther Truna Jaya, (said 
the Susunan,) when I was at Tagal I made a vow 
that this my kris, Blaber,"^ should never be sheath- 

Sl _^___ ■ 

r 

* Speers, cannun, and krises, are frequently "particularized 
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ed until sheathed in your breast; On these word» 
the nobles brought Truna Jaya to the foot of the 
throne, from whence the prince rising, came near 
him, and stabbed hinv t& the hehrt; the kris pass¬ 
ing thrOugh and through under the shoulder-blade, 
and the blood gushing out in a torrent. Xnto 
^©Ofc, an officer of the palace, repeated the blow, 
and all the nobles present followed his example, 
l^ing the body of Truna Jaya • thoroughly 
mangled. Tlie prince rising again fr.om his throne, 
exclaimed, in a loud voice,—Let his heart be 
devouredr The chiefs rushed upon the ibody 
again, and tearing out the heart, divided it into 
fragments of a naiPs-breadth, and devoured it ac¬ 
cordingly. The head they severed from the body, 
and laid it at the foot of the throne.’* 

It appears, farther, on the same authority, that 

I* 

three of the nobles entering even more fully than 
fhe rest into the infernal spirit which actuated their 
sovereign, smeared their naked bodies all over with 
the blood'of the prisoner. The head was earned 
in procession before the Susunati, and when the 
savage retired at night to rest, he is reported to 
have used it as a mat to wipe his feet upon. 

Duijing the scene in the palace, the Dutch ge¬ 
neral officers and party were present, but asto- 

o 

■ --—-—■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — — — ■ ■ ' " '■ I ' 

% 

by naint-i!. The kiis here named was an ancient heirloom of the 
royal fa/nily, and is still preserved at ^urakarta. 
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nished and appalled at the frightful scene which 
was transacted before them, they wanted the cou¬ 
rse or niagnanimity to interfere, though it was 
ackn6wledged that* their honour was pledged for ^ 
the safety of IVupa Jaya. 

» 1 shall give one other anecdote of this reign, 

chiefly because it affbnls an illustration, unusually “ 
authentic, of the effects of eastern despotism, and 
is, at the same time, connected^with the state & 
domestic manners among the people oP whom 1 am 
rendering an account. 

The Susunanhad marricd,his eldest sorfand suc¬ 
cessor to the daughter of his brother the P anger an 
Piigar. I'he parties were soon compelled to sepa¬ 
rate on account of the ill conduct of the husband, 
a prince of brutal character and manners. The 
princess, thus neglected, fonned an attachment to 
SukrOi son of the first mini,stcr, a youth of agreea¬ 
ble manners and handsome person. The criminal 
connection was in time discovered through an in¬ 
tercepted letter fronl the lover to his'mistress. 
,The Susunan was highly iifcensed at the discovery, 
and the Pangeran Pugar^ to avert from himself 
and his family the effects of his resentment, re¬ 
solved to take the life of his daughter. He, ac¬ 
cordingly, ordered his seveii sdns into his pre¬ 
sence, nnd informed them of the necessity of their 

,^e£[)ming the instruments of taking the life of their 
sister, to avert the livrath of their i^cle and sove* 
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reign. They naturally refused compliance^ but at 
length yielded, on his threatening to punish their 
disobedience by the solemn malediction of a father / 
The place chosen for tbfe execution was the prince's 
own garden. The young princes^ commu¬ 

nicated to their sister the fatal orders with vftiich 
4 hey ..weiit3 charged, she received them with calm¬ 
ness, and pnly begp^d for a few moments to bathe 
a^ perfume herself. When this ceremony was 
over, her mother and female relations were order- 
ed to Y^i^hdraw, and the gate of the garden was 
locked. * A veil wa§, thrown over the princess 
to conceal the bloody office, and the brothers, af¬ 
ter receiving her last injunctions, drew the fatal 
cord. When the gaiden door was opened, and 
the female attendants admitted, the princes were 
seen viewing the dead body, and awakened, at 
the sight of it, to all^the Horrors of the,, tragedy 
ihey liad acted, while they expressed their grief 
with that ioud, unreserved, and passionate de¬ 
clamation, which, on occasions of extreme sorrow, is 
constantly exhibited in the lower stages of society. 

In the mean time, the life of the lover was loud- 
ly demanded by the Susunan. The father, who 
loved him tenderly, permitted the feelings of na¬ 
ture to supersede the servile allegiance of a Java¬ 
nese, and was half inclined to resist. He was, 
howeVer, Hnally persuaded to submission, and w^nt 
into the prese^ice^ for between unlimited submis- 

4 
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sion, and open rebelling tiiere is ^ inch a statu of 
sooktj no inedi^.^ soon as he made liis 
appearance he was seized, deprived of his kri^ an 
uhfail|ag and.nece^ary preNpaot^ion, and, accordk^ 
to a fVequent practice, ccmfined in a cage of banu ’ 
boo, Aintil the safbty of the royal family should be 
assured by the execution of his'son. The young , 
man, while, this was passing, determined to sell his 
life dearly, and threw himself, with some'desperatc* 
and determined retainers of the waitlike.tribe of the 
Bugh^ within the inclesures of the i^inister’s pa¬ 
lace. ThA palace was immediately surroqnH^ by 
the troM^ of the Susunan, demanding admission, 
but^eterred from entering by force by the fierce 
asp#0t of those who occupied it. At length, the 
young man’s own uticle having thrown away his 
arms, scaled the wall, and, presenting himself to 
his nephew, pei'hdiously tendered to him the Su- 
sufra’a^ardon, if he would*but throw himself on* 
his mercy, and dismiss* his guards. Relying on the 
ai|surances of so near a relative, the Bttgis retain* 
ers of the prince, were directed to retire, and the 
gates ^re thrown open, |vhen the troops rushed 
in, and Sukro was secured |Emd disarmed. Beihg, 
on this act of violence, penuaded of the inevitabi¬ 
lity of his fate, he only estreated, in compliance 
with a 9 ommon Javanese si|perstitioni tW# in the 
m^der of his death, his bl^od should hot be. shed. 
H)s uncle, accordingly, administered to him a dose 

VOL. II. ' z 
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of poison, but the operation being slow, and tlie 
despot pressing his death by repeated messages 
from the palace, his relative seized him by the hair of 
the head, dragged him to the ground,^and strangled 
him by treading on lifs neck!! 

(A. J. 1627, A. D. 1704 .)—The Su^unan 
Mangkorat was succeeded by his son, who took 
tHe" title of Mangl'orat Mas, but he was not 
“inany months seated on the throne, when his 
tyranuical and violent conduct drove his uncle, 
the Fangeran Pugdr, into rebellion. This prince 
ded to oamarang to the Dutch, and being counte¬ 
nanced by them, was installed ISusunan undei* their 
auspices. The consequence was a civil war, which 
raged in the central* and eastern districts of the 
island for four years, and which ended in the 
seizure of the person of Mangkorat Mas, by an 
act of treachery on the part of the Dutch, and 
his final banishment to Ceylon. Mangkorat Mas 
appears to. have been a tyrant, voluptuous and 
wanton, equally destitute qf talents and of pru¬ 
dence. His character, and probably that of many 
an eastern despot, is pourtrayed in the following 
anecdote of him, which is circumstantially rclatetl 
by the Javanese writers: In his flight from his ca¬ 
pital, proceeding^ eastward to join the force of the 
gallant and intrepid Surapati, he halted in the 
distant and secluded district of Pronorogo," and 
here, unconscious that he had already virtually lost 
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*his honour and his crown, he gave himself up to 
every jUibcral pleasure. The loyal chief of the 
dikrict, to gratify his prince, dire( ted an inclosure 
to be constructed, ^md here assembled a variety of 
game, to aftbrd him, at an easy rat.‘, tlie d'^vcrsion ' 
^ of shooting, Susunan, wit . his family, men 

and women, repaired to the spof, and, taking up a , 
bow and arrow, he began the sport by shooting a 
deer. The chief of Pronorogo, seeing the game 
fall, iiicIosure,€and^diret*tc?djthc prTost to 

slaughter the animal according to the rites of the Ma- 
homedan religion, that it might b^- legal fbpclT* But 
he was unused to the severe punctilio of a Javanese 
court, which permits no ci der, however trivial or in¬ 
different, to be given in l/fe p/rsence without the 
royal nod of asneni. The brutal anti iiifatiiated prince 
proceeded on the spot to punisli this breach of eti- 
<luette, and, before the thousands, who were as¬ 
sembled, not forgetting the females of his own fa-» 
mily, ordered the chief to be emascidahd, and bad 
the satisfaction to see his host faint before him 
from the pain of tlic operation. This act was too 
mnch even for the forbearance and slavish loyalty 
of the Javanese ; and the relations of the chief of 
Pronorogo were preparing to retaliate, but the Su- 
susan, receiving notice of their intentions, eluded 
their vengeance by a precipitate flight. 

[,riie Pangeran Pugar took tlie title of Pednihu^ 
’weno^ a name which has since descended to all 
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his successors. Counting from his accession, he 
reigned sixteen years, as he died in the , A. ,J. 

Kiiy, A. D. 17I8. 

From the circumstiuices of his elevation, and his 
own character, this prince became a mere tool in 
the hands of tlie Dutch, and they used their in-, 
-fluence ' neither with good policy nor discretion. 
Their coi.)duct, cqua?ly marked by wanton cruelty, 
and iniprudencc in the affair of the chief of Su¬ 
rabaya, invelved the country again in civil war. 
This .nollvie',* whose name was Jay eng Rono^ was 
the confidential frie.nd and adviser of the Su- 
sunan, and to hiscouuvsels, and those of the prince 
of Madura, he was chiefly indebted for his eleva¬ 
tion. He had, however, incurred the displea- 
sure of the Dutch, most probably from thwart¬ 
ing some of tlieir ambitious designs, or being de¬ 
ficient in that flexibility alid subserviency which 
* was necessary to their purposes, and they demand¬ 
ed his lifh from the Susunan. There is some¬ 
thing s6 'sorrowful in the \<hole story, that 1 can¬ 
not forbear entering into the circumstances of 
it, as given by the native writers. The Susu¬ 
nan received tlie demand of the life of his friend 
with astonishment, exclaiming, as is reported, “ 1 
have already lost my right hand, (alluding to the 
death of the prince of Madura, which had just 
liappened,) and they w^ould also cut off my left.” 
fie hesitated to comply with the order, and yet 
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knew not how to resist it. The chief was absent in 
government, and a, messenger was instantly 
dispatched to inform him that the Dutch had de¬ 
manded his’life, but that if, he chose to resist, he 
should be secitJtly abetted and assisted. The chief 
of Surabaya, clearly foreseeing that his resistance 
would involve the ruin, not only of himself^ but* 
of his whole family, came to the disinterested and 
noble resolution of sacrificing his own life to Se¬ 
cure the safety of his friend*! and' relations, and he 
# 

proceeded forthwith fo Cartasura, 
fate. Here he had repeated audiences of the Su- 
'sunan, who assured him of his thorough convic¬ 
tion of his innocence, promised to protect his fa- 
*mily, and complied with his request to place his 
brother in his situation after his death. For a 
whole month he waited the arrival of the xmrrant 
’for his e^tecution, if it'be allowable tg use, on such an 
occasion* a word which belongs to the language 
iice. At length it arrived ftom Batavia. TheSusunan 
summoned the chief,-who proceeded to .the palace, 
clothed in white, the habit of resignation and (Icvo- 
tion. His retainers were hindered from following 
him into the interior, and as the old man, for Jayeng 
llono was much advanced in life, entered the outer 
court of the palace, he was met by the pubiic execu¬ 
tioners, who dispatched him on the spot. Tlie most 
formidable and destructive rebellion which has ever 
characterized the finals of Javawa^theconsequence. 
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Joyopuspito, brothel’ to the deceased chief, accepted 
of his office, but only to use tlic influence which it 
forded him for revenge. He subdued all the dis- 
tric1:s in his vicinity, ccalled to*his assistance the 

I 

people »f Bali, was joined by the Madurese, and 
by several rebel princes of the house of MataVara, 
-so that this formidable insurrection only terminat¬ 
ed by his death in the succeeding reign, after de¬ 
solating the country for a great many years. The 
chief of Surabaya, ii? the many actions which he 
fought, ^vith-lhe Dutch, and'in all his proceedings, 
disp!ayed*’so much cntjt)rj)rise, spirit, and conduct, 
that, but for the slender portion of European sci¬ 
ence opposed to him, he must have acquired the 
sovereignty of the island. 

4 

I shall take this opportunity of animadverting up¬ 
on the policy pursued by the Dutch, not only on the 
present occasion., but in every tvar which they carried 
*011 in Java. They always permitted a beaten enetfiy 
to retreat uhmolested, and nevcT vigorously prose¬ 
cuted any advantage. This cither arose from igno¬ 
rance and want of conduct, or from a crooked and 
mistaken policy, which led them to believe it the 
wisest conduct to reduce the native power, whether 
legitimate or insurgent, by expending its strength 
in a protracted C6ntc8t. Probably both causes had 
their share. By the ims^ned refinement implied 
in the* latter, nothing can be more certain than 
that they were exhausting their own finances, and 
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training the natives to a predatoryaiid desultory war¬ 
fare, the only one which a barbarous enemy, in a close 
country^ can with any success conduct against a civi¬ 
lized and disc;iplinc^ one, and that even in the ewnt 
of success, thay would acquire but a desolated and * 
ruinad conquest,^lardly worth the occTipation. 

Oppression on the part of the government act- ^ 
ing on the singular credulity and superstition of 
the people, gives rise in Java to those rebels, called, 
in, the language of the country, Krainan^ a word 
\vhich literally means ^ an impostor or^vu’etender to 
Whenever the country is in ,a state of 
anarchy, one or more of these persons is sure to 
appear. Sometimes they affect td be descended 
from some ancient line of Sovereigns; at others, 
pretend to redress grievances, and now and then to 
propagate some absurd and nonseiisiccal opinions, 
under the name of a new religion. Sometimes 
the individuals themselves arc designing fanatics, 
at others, mere boys, oi* simple pcasants.the puppets 
or tools of more designing and artful persons. Who¬ 
ever they be, they are quite sure of finding follow¬ 
ers, and they have been often known to subjugate 
whole provinces, and to disturb the peace of the 
country for whole years, defying the legitimate 
authorities. The reign of Fakubuwono was fruit¬ 
ful in these insurrections. The fate of one of these 
impostors is worth narrating, because it affbi^ds but 
too true a picture of native manners. Mas Dono set 
up the standard of rebellion in the district of Mata- 
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ram, and, ravaging this and several of the other fine 
districts near it, for a long time, eluded every at¬ 
tempt of the native government against him. The 
Suaunan was highly incensed, apd, in, the words of 
' the native writer from whom I borrow the account, 
gave orders, “ that shoidd Mas Dono be killed in 
action, his ears sluiuld be brought to him for his 
safisjaction ; but he made a vow, that should he be 
taken alive, lie should be conveyed to Cartasura, 
and there expGst?d in front of the palace, to Jie 
punctured death with needles, Jbr the amuse- 
TnentoJ'Vw people.'^ Mas Dono was at last taken 
alive, and transported to Cartasura, where he was 
actually tortured to death, agreeably to the savage 
vow of the prince. ’ 

(A. J. 164-3, A. D. 171s.)—Pakubuw'ono was 
succeeded by his son, who took the name of Susunan 
Prabu. During the greater part of this reign, the 
(country was in a state oT the greatest anarchy, and, 
for the most part, in a state of open rebellion. No 
less than $ve princes of the royal family rebelled, and 
the standard of rebellion was erected, at times, in 
three, four, or five places at the same moment. 
These rebellions were at length quelled, chiefly by 
acts of treachery, in which the Dutch were the 
principal agents.,, The persons of the leaders got 
possession of by such means were disposed of, some 
by the bowstring, and some by the dagger. Some 
werd immured in the pestiferous dungeons of Ba- 
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'tavia, and some sent into banishment to the Cape 
of Good Hope or Ceylon. 

'(A. J. A. D. 1725.)—This prince was 

succeeded by his son, a lad of a few years old, wjio 
reigned twenty-five years,-^wenty-five years of 
warfare and misery. (A. J. 167*^, A. D. 174’90 
—He died in a state of insanity: Like his grand¬ 
father, he was called Pah'uhiOL'onOf but is distin¬ 
guished by the appellation of Sedo Laweyan, or 
he^ who died at Lavseyan. ITie two great tivents 
of his reign, an'id of that periol of the history of Ja- 

• « • -a 

va, are the rebellions of the Chinese anji’ Or the 
prince Manghiibumij the termination of the last 
of which he did not live to see. The story of the 
massacre ot the Chinese atBtUavia will be told in a 
subsequent chapter of tliis work. Suffice it at pre¬ 
sent to say, that the Cliinesc of the city of Batavia had 
grown in numbers and, wealth ; that they presumed 
on their own strength, and the weakness of the rul¬ 
ing authority j and that they incurred tl^p jealousy of 
the Dutch, who, by act of perfidy whicji has few 
examples in the history of any people, and none in 
that of a civilized one, committed a dreadful’ and 
indiscriminate massacre of them. A large body of 
these people retired from Batavia towards the east, 
and then commenced the portion pf the story which 
relates to the history of the Javanese. They clandes¬ 
tinely negociated with theSusunan and his ministers, 
who, at length, burning to free himself from the 
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yoke of the Dutch, openly joined them,—besieged 
the Dutch fortress close to his capital, took it, and 
razed it to the ground. The Chinese and Javanese 
fqrces uniting on this, marclied to Samarang, hop¬ 
ing to expel the Dutch from theiy principal esta¬ 
blishment to the east, but, unskiiled in the {jcience 


of war, they made no impression on the petty for¬ 
tress of that place ; discord began to arise between 
the Chinese and Javanese, and the intrigues of the 
Dutch finally ‘ Separated the Susuhan from Jiis 
league. The Chinese, not .discouraged by this de- 
fectferiT^ Sni still encouraged by the adherence of 



own from the royal family, marched to the capital, 
drove the legitimate prince from it, and occupied 
it. It was not until after a win of two years duration 
that the false Susunan was taken, the Chinese dis¬ 


persed, and peace in part restored. 

I shall relafe a fe\v of the transactions of this 
war, to show the spiiit in u;hich it was conducted.' 
The conduct of the Siisunan towards the Dutch 

f ‘ 

was of the most treacherous character. Under the 


pretext of joining them for the destruction of the 
Chinese, lie prepared a force to attack their fortress 
as already stated. When the expedition he had 
thus prepared was ready> sis he pretended, to march, 
he sent the commanders, three resolute and despe- 
l ate persons chosen for the occasion, into the for¬ 
tress to receive the final orders of tlie Dutch 


r.' 
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commander. This was the moment chosen for 
perpetrating the act of treachery which had been 
meditated. While in the act of saluting the com¬ 
mander, the assassin^ drew tljejr daggers and com¬ 
menced the attack. A crowd of Javanese lyow at¬ 
tempted to rush ill at the gate, but the European 
centiiiels had the presence of mind to close*it. The 
Dutch in their turn became the assailants^ and the 
Javanese wer,e in a few minutes put to death with 
as httle mercy as they deserved. * . 

The Chinese force ^ow joining th'\ Javaiiese, 
the Dutch fort was besieged, mid the garrison, 1.50 
ill number, h.ad the folly to surrender themselves 
jirisoncrs of war, on the faithless assurances of 
sAfetv made t/' t^ieni by tlie Javanese prince. In 
the first parox 3 ^sin of caprice, he directed the Chris¬ 
tians to be circumcised, and instructed in the Ma- 
lioiiiedan ^religion ; or,* as the Javane,sc writer care- 
expresses, “ directed them to change their * 
prophet.*’ Soon repenting pf this degreb of lenity, 
he ordered the European officers to be executed, 
“ by beating them to death with bludgeon;^ !’* 
J^hese circumstances are related on the authority 
of native manuscripts. 

When the Javanese agreed to forsake the Chinese, 
and renew their alliance witli SSie Dutcli, on the sug-. 
gestion-of the latter, tlicy agreed suddenly to fall up¬ 
on their old friends occupying the same camp, and 
massacre the w hole of them. The matter Tvaj eon- 
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eertcd in a secret negociation, and would have bee« 
carried into effect, had not some of the Javanese 
chiefs revolted at the atrocious proposal. The 
scheme which they substituted, to be ifere, is in 
wickedness inferior to it only in» extent. They 
proposed to the Chinese chiefs & make a sacrifice 
of thein wounded to save a])pearances on their part 
with the Dutch, and what is more wonderful, the 
Chinese acceded to it. The Chinese forces accord¬ 
ingly marched from, their encampment unmolest¬ 
ed, leavi n^their sick behind them. These unfortu¬ 
nate people were immediately butchered by the Ja¬ 
vanese, ** and their heads being stnick off, were sent 
in baiikei.'^ to the Dutch commandant of Samarang, 
in token oj their fidiTitij to their engagements ,^*" 
The Chinese having retreated, accompanied, how¬ 
ever, by a number of Javanese, who still adhered 
to them, they .were followed'by the JavanjBse force, 
‘Commanded by the first minister Noto~kusumOt the 
prime mover of the conspiracy against tlie Dutch, 
and a perfect pattern of dissknulation. He and the 
Chinese perfectly understood each other, but he 
thought it necessary to fight a mock battle, the 
more thoroughly to hoodwink the Dutch. The 
Chinese acceded to the proposal, but not under¬ 
standing bow sueh letters were conducted, they 
thought it necessary to consult tl'cir Javanese col¬ 
leagues. The answer given by the latter affords the 
most pndisguised and impudent specimen of orient- 
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al despotism which 1 have ever met with. “ Fa¬ 
ther, replied the Javanese chief, (I quote the na¬ 
tive writer,) such a battle is conducted by us in per¬ 
fect earnestness witlj^ mutual slaughter, for not the 
smallest compassion is shown to the people. Keep- 
^ing your secret, sAid saving the life of the chief, 
you may exterminate the rest.’” An action was 
accordingly fought on these principles, and some 
lives lost on both sides. The first minister,*perfcctly 
true to them, offered a reward/or ettiy/ear oJ'*tiChU 
nese that was brought to him j when openly opposed 
to the Dutch a little before, he had offered rewards 
for “ Dutch heads'* under similar circumstances. 

It may amuse the reader to be supplied with a 
specimen of the correspondence of the hostile chiefs. 
Marloj}uro^ the chief of those Javanese who were on 
the side of the Chinese, and of the prince they haa 
proclaimed, wrote to Fringoloya^ commanding a 
detachment of the vSusunan’s army, a challenge in 
the following words 2 —“ There is a, wild bull 
to the north of the range of Ktmdangy^ tjiat longs 
to gore the Jemale white elephant to the south of 
it.” By the wild bull, which is an emblem of cou¬ 
rage among the Javanese, was meant the prince 
under whose banners he was fighting; and by the 

• _i__ 

* ^ long range ofmountains which divides, in the eastern 
part of the island, the low belt of land on the north coast, from 
the valleys of the centre of that quarter oE the island. 
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white elegant the ^tisunan, a Boble o^^ct, being 
degraded by assigniiig to it the female sex.^ Prin- 
gcioyo, in his reply, pursued the same style of si¬ 
mile, and observed, that “ he was awar^there Was 
a buflalo call’ to the north of the range of KSlndang, 
accompanied by a little fugitive vagged animal of % 
goat, of both of whom he would soon render a good 
account/* By the buffalo calf was of course meant 
the false Susunan; and by the goat, Martopuro 
hiinstlf, who. was a person of diminutive statyre> 
that, contrary to the usual practice of the Javanese, 
wore*Tbeard. Bvjfalo, or goatf but particularly 
the latter, is in the 'mouths of the Javanese equi¬ 
valent to “ ass in oars/* ThOy seldom, indeed, go 
farther, for gross invective and scurrility are no vice 
gf their manners. The vicinity of the dagger is an 
insurmountable barrier to the habitual use of them. 


1 shall pause for a moment, to make a few obsev- 
vations on the conduct of the Chinese in the 
course of .this w'arfare. Tliey showed themselves ‘ 
to be a people much beyond the Javanese in civili- 

c 

zatioii, as evinced in their superior enterprise, skill, 
and energy of character. What we should be less apt 
to reckon upon their courage ; but in this qua¬ 
lity, too, they much exceeded the Javanese. When 
the'two nations a^cted together, we find the Chinese, 
and the Javanese themselves tell, .the story, not only 
planning and directing every operation, but taking 
the most active part in their execution, leading and 
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showing an example of intrepidity in every situa- 
tion of danger or difficulty. From the ambition 
and e)iteq)rise shown by them on this occasion, 
there is liittle doubt, but, in the absence of Euro* 
peans, they would have made themselves mastei s of 
the island, and, i^ipported by the swarms of emi- 
grants from China, have establislied a permanent 
supremacy in it. Their abuse of the right of 
conquest, and their violation of the Iaw§ of war, 
were, however, still more flagrant tlxnj those of any 
of the belligerent parties. They almost constantly 
put their prisoners to dcatli in cold blood ; and to 
burn and ravage the country were certain attendants 
upon their march. After a rapid series of advanta- 
gc;5, for example, they enteiui'd Cartasura. The 
prince had but just time to escape, and Wcis forced 
to abandon almost the whole of his family. The 
Chinese, on this occasion, forcibly seized the females 
and violated them, not excepting the queen-mo¬ 
ther, and the wives of the Susunan/ In the v.an- 
tomiess of their brutality, they even made the un¬ 
fortunate princesses dance naked before tliein ! 

In the year 16/5 of the Javanese era, (A. *D. 

the second ef the name, was 
succeeded by his son the tliird of the name. The 
rebellion of Mangkiibumi, already aliuded to, which 
ccfUimenced in the former reign, ended in this by a 
schism in the native power, by which two espial sove¬ 
reignties were established in the central districts 
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of the island, the same arrangettmnt which still 
subsists. Of all the civil wars which had been 
waged in Java for three centuries, this appears to 
hjive been the most destructive apd most tedious, tor 
twelve years’ desolation hardly tejminated it. It 
may be said to have flown out the Chinese re¬ 
bellion, and the <• indiscreet and insulting violence 
of the Dutch. The principal agents were the 
Pavgerans Mangkubumi and Mangkunagoro^ 
two men of intelligence and vigour of charactei^.su- 
perior to what the history pf Java usually presents. 
AlangkiiHumi was possessed of great bravery, firm¬ 
ness of purpose, and perseverance. Of the Dutch 
and Susunan he repeatedly beat the united forces. 
Marigkunagoro, with less discretion, had more per¬ 
sonal enterprise. The Javaaiese describe him as 
a man who carried on a war fifteen years without 
any wealth but his underst^anding a sentiment 
which they have versified, and are fond of repeat¬ 
ing. It is clear, however,, that they owed less to 
the superiority of their own genius and resources, 
than to the imbecility of their adversaries. The 
petsons entrusted with the conduct of the war on 
the part of the Dutch, appear always to have, been 
deficient in military skill, and very frequently in 
common courage. We find them frequently de¬ 
feated in the field, often surprised, and never pursu¬ 
ing any advantage to a profitable result. Thi'oiigh 
ignorance and mismanagement their troops were ex- 
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* posed to the inclemencies of a tropical climate, and, 
conse<j^uently, swept off in numbers. Desertions 
were frequent even among the European troops, 
who were oftpn foupd fighting, a strange spectacle 
in the history,of Indian warfare, under the bun- 
^ ners jaf the native enemy. The probability is, 
that, had not their negociations hnd intrigpes final¬ 
ly accomplished what their arms were unequal to, 
Mangkubumi would have subdued all the valua¬ 
bly part of tlie island, and establi5l>ed a powerful 
native sovereignty independent of their influence. 
After a series of abortive attempts to pegociate 
with him, they at length succeeded, and in the 
year a treaty was concluded, by which the 
lieir of the ancient sovereignty was compelled to 
yield to him one half'of his dominions. 

Mangkubumi and Mangkunagoro had at first 
acted in concert, the latter receiving the daugh¬ 
ter 0 ^ file former in m&rriagc, and serving, 
•as his minister. Those ambitious chiefs, how¬ 
ever, were soon estrtviged from each olher, and 
Mangkunagoro parted with his father-in-law, and 
sot np for indepeiKience. He held out long 
after Mangkubumi had made his great bargain, 
and was not pacified, in the end, until he obtained, 
as a hereditary possession, a great estate or prin¬ 
cipality of four th^wsand families, (A. J. 

A. D. i758.) 
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The Susunan Pakubuwono was succeeded by his 
son the reigning prince, in the Javan year 1714?, 

(A. D. 17«7.) 

The fortunate rebel Mangkubumi established 
his government at Yugyakarta, and died in the 
Javan year 1718, (A, D. 1791He was„suc¬ 
ceeded by bis son,* who was expelled by the Bri¬ 
tish ill the Javan year 17^9, (A. D. 181^.) The 

A 

son and successor of this prince died after a short 
reign of little^ more than two years, and was sijc- 
ceeded by the reiening prince, still a youth, A. J. 
171..J, (A.‘D. 1815.) 

For a period of more than sixty years Java may 
be said to have enjoyed one uninterrupted peace, 
for the vigorous and prompt niilitaiy movements, 
deemed necessary by the French and British ad¬ 
ministrations for the maintenance of the European 
supremacy, which seemed falling out of the hands 
of tlieir predecessors. Was unattended with waste of 
life or property. * 


* 'I'he materiulb of the iiihtory of Java liavi- b<‘<*n chiefly 
colit clud fr'ooi a Vftricly of Javaiiobe hibloricai c<>r.;p(>.silions in 
the author’s pussohsion, which have been duly collated with 
such European uuthurilics as have fallen'^^in hia way. 


10 
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HISTORY OF THE MALAYS. 

• 

Menangkabao in Sumatra^ the original seat trf ihc^Mala^&n 
Name and Nation .— Malays emigrated to the Peninsula .— 
Native Histortf of the Emigration,—JStrictures and re¬ 
marks on the Native Narrative.—Origin oj ihck 7mrd 
Malay—and of il}e (enns Windveafd and Leeward People. 
— Malnt/ Language and I^ame diffused ikroughmlhe Arcln. 
pelngo bij the First Colony, and not by the Parerdt Stock — 
JVhy the Peninsula is denominated “ the Land of the Ma¬ 
lays.’'—Details of the History of each Tribe referred to 
their particular heads. 

t 

P 

The notices which we possess on this curious and 
interesting subject are meagre and unsatisfactory, 
for the'-Malays are still more*ignoraift of historical 
composition than their ^neighbours the ^Javanese, 
and Europeans liave had ftr less intercourse with 
the primitive race. 

I'he country w'liich J^uropeans denominate €hc 
Malay Peninsula, and which, by the natives them¬ 
selves, is called “///c laiicl of'ihe Malai/sf''' has, from 
its appearing to be wholly occupied by that people, 
been generally considered as their original coun¬ 
try. jrhc country of Menangkabao in Suioatra 


* “ Taii^h ^ialavu* ' 
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is, however, beyond dispute, the parent country of 
the M^lay race. Menaiigkabao, contrary to f*ll other 
Malay states, is an inland a)untry. Its original 
limits to the eastern side of the island were the 
great .rivers of Palembang and Siak, and to the 
west those of Manjuia and Sin^i^el. As the trans 
action does not pretend to a very remote antiqui¬ 
ty, we may credit the universal assertion of the 
Malays tliemselves, though it would not be safe to 
trust' to the detail}* which they furnish, that all 
the Malayan tribes, wherever situated, emigrated,, 
directly or indirectly, from this parent establish¬ 
ment. We are at first view struck with the im¬ 
probability of an inland people undertaking a ma¬ 
ritime emigration ; but their emigration, it will per¬ 
haps appear, on a closer cxai'nination, may really be 
ascribed to this jicculiarity of situation. The coun¬ 
try which the primitive Malayan race inhabits is 
described as a great and fertile plain, well cultivat¬ 
ed, and having a frequent and ready communica¬ 
tion witli the sea, by the largest I’ivers witliin tlie 
bounds of the Archipelago, llic jirobability, then, 
is, that a long period of tranquillity, secured by 
the supremacy which the people of Menangkabao 
acquired over the whole island, occasioned a rapid 
and unusual start in civilization and population,— 
that the best lands became 'criarce,—and that, in 
conscfjiicnce, the swarm which founded Singahpu* 
ra in the Peninsula, was thrown off*. 
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Had the original tribe consisted of mere fisher¬ 
men and navigators, their numbers would not have 
increased so as to <;ive rise to so strikinj; an event 
in their history. 

The native details ot the emigration, aijd which' 
I give on the ailthority of Van der Worm, Valen- 
tyn, and Mr Marsden, are bric'fly as follow, in the . 
words of the latter. History of ^Sumatra, p. tHJ — 
3Q0 ‘—“ Having chosen for their king or leader a 
prince named Sri Turi boasted his 

descent from Iskander the great, and to whom, on 
that account, their natural chief, Dem^mg Lebar 
•Daun, submitted his authority, they emigrated un¬ 
der his command about tlie year 116u, to the south¬ 
eastern extremity of the opposite Peninsula, named 
UJuii^ Tanaht where they were at first distinguish¬ 
ed by the appellation of Ora?ig de^bawak Angiriy 

•or the Leeward people ; but in time the coast be- 

^ ^ ^ 

came generally known by that of TanaU Mata^u^ 
or tlie Malayan land.' 

“ In tliis situation they built their-first city, 
which they called Singapura, and their rising con- 
sciiuence excited the jealousy of the kings of Mo- 
jopahit, a powerful state in the island of Java. To 
Sri Turi Buivaita^ who died in 1208, succeeded 
Paduh a l^ikaram Wira^ who reigned fifteen years; 
to hiin Sri RamaM^ikaram, who reigned thirteen, 
and* to him Sri Maharaja^ who reigned twelve. 
Uis successor, Sri Iskandar Shah, was the last king 
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of Singapiira. During three years he withstood 
the forces of the king of Mojopahit; but, in X^5% 
being hard pressed, he retired first to the north¬ 
ward, and afterwards to the western eoast of the 
peninsuljs, where, in the following year, he found¬ 
ed a new city, which, undey his Wise goveriufRent, 
became oi‘ considerabio importance. To this he 
gave tlie name of Makika, from a fruit-bearing tree 
so called, (myroholanum^ found in abundance on 
the hill, wliioJi gives ^latural strength to the situa¬ 
tion. Haying reigned here twenty-two years, be¬ 
loved by his subjects and feared by his neighbours, 
Isltandar Shah died in a«d was succeeded* 

by Sulian Magat, who reigned only two years. Up 
to this period the Malayan princes were pagans.* 
Sultan Muhammed Shah^ who ascended the throne 
1276» was the first Mahometan prince, and, by the 
propagation*of his faith, acquired great celebrity 
during a long reign of fifty-seven years. His in¬ 
fluence appears to have extended over the neigh¬ 
bouring islands of Lingga and Bintariy together 
with JehoTf Fataniy Kcdahy and Feral y on the 
coasts of the peninsula ; and Kampar and Aru in 
Sumatra ; all of which acquired the appellative of 

Malayu, although it was now more especially ap- 

* 

plied to Malacca.*.* 

1 shall offer a few strictures a^d remarks on this 
narrative. We find in it the piccise year of the 
emigration, and other dates, when no proof exists 
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that the Malays were ever possessed of a national 
era or kalendar* Arabian and Persian names and 
titles are given to the Hindu sovereigns of a peo¬ 
ple who had jiot y^t embraced the Mahomedan*re- 
ligion. The rgigns are unnaturally long. The new 
estaUishment ut^Singa^ura is stated to have excited 
the jealousy of the Javanese kiVigclom Mojopa- 
hit, before, according to Javanese record, Mojopa- 
hit itself had any existence ; and the Malays arc 
stsited to have been driven from Singapura'by the 
Javanese of Mojopabit, a transaction upon which 
Javanese story is wholly silent. 

. Notwithstanding these suspicious circumstances 
in the detail of events, the main points may be I’e- 
Jicd upon, and we may conclude,—that an extensive, 
emigration took plat'e from Sumatra to the extremi¬ 
ty of the peninsula;—that some Javanese drove the 
«<settlcrs from Singapuva to Malacca;—that six sove- 
reigns rJigned before the cbuversion to Mahomet 
danism ;—and that this event took plase about the 
year 127f5, in the reign of Mahomed ^hah, for 
imw the Mahomedaiis may claim the prerogative 
of imposing their own names, and determining 
dates by their peculiar kalendar. 

From facts brd(ight forward in the above narra¬ 
tive, wc are enabled to offer plausible conjectures 
respecting the name of the Malayan tribes. ^ )ii( 
of Che four great tribes into which the par< >u i-i 
h subdivided is called Malayu. It was this, .1 !. 
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Marsden ingeniously observes, that probably fur¬ 
nished the first adventurers to the peninsula, and 
who bestowed their name on the rising colony, the 
presperity and greatness of wh^ph we?;e destined to 
eclipse the fame of the parent state.^ This, I have 
no doubt whatever, is the true titymology of the 
word Mi^Iayu. 

Jt appears that the new colony was at first dis¬ 
tinguished by the appellation of the Leexvard peo* 
pic, wliile tlie ^p'arent^ state were denominated the 
Windward people, lliis meteorological distinc¬ 
tion appears to me to have reference to the wester¬ 
ly or boisterous monsoon; Barat, in the Javanese 
language, is the general term for wind. In Malay 
it is the west wind, or, as would be said in our 
more expressive language, the wind. The use of 
tins correlative language to describe the parent 
state and tlfe colony, was afterwards dropped, and 

• j 

ysed more comprehensively, the fVhidicdrd coun- 
trios being iill those to the vest of the country of 
the ^Malays, but particularly India and i\rabia, 
those with which the Malays had most intercourse. 

It was from the colony, and not the parent stock, 
that the Malayan name and nation were so widely 
disseminated over the Archipelago. Singapura, 
Malacca, and Jelvor, colonized the islands Lingga 
and Biutan, Kampar and Aru on Sumatra, Bor¬ 
neo Olathe great island of that name, and all*the 
states which exist on the Malay })eniusu]a. This 
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last country was found by them almost unoccupied,^ 
or inhabited scantily by two miserable races, who 
readily gave way to their superior power and civi¬ 
lization. TJje peninsula is the only great country 
of the Archipelago wholly occupied by this race ; 
•for, in a general^ view, the miserable tribes of sa¬ 
vages need not be considered, ‘and it is therefore 
no wonder that it should have assumed the general 
name of the country of the Malays, and that stran¬ 
gers should'have naturally looked-upon it-as the 
primitive seat of the Malayan name and nation, t 

. TIhtp is one circumstance mentioned by the Portuguese 
"liters, which would seem to throw considerable doubt on this 
csrcumstiir.ee. Albuquerque wanted stones to build ihe forti- 
f’cntion, and fouml near Malacca abundant materials in the 
tombs 0 / ancient A'/ko-s. But eight INfalay kings only had reign¬ 
ed at Malacca, whose tombs, even had it been the practice, 
whicli it was not, to crecj splendid tombs to’^^hc ^Malayan 
Mahomedan or Hindu, would'not have supplied 

S’ ’ • 

materials tor an extensive fortilication. The supposed tombs 
were probably Hindu temples ; gnd if they were Hindu tem¬ 
ples, there must have been ‘a Hindu population. 

+ riie autliorilie s quoted by Valeutyii for the history of the 
Mala>s, are thiee works, one Called Mahula scgala Raja^rajaf 
“ the crown ol all kings;” another, Panurunan segala Raja- 
raja^ “ the descent j^all kings/’ and a third, calle*! Hang 
Tiicih . lie calls these books excels.'* Of tlie lust he says, 

“ I know not who is the author of the book HangTuah, but 
must declare that it is one of the most beautifully written 
work5 I ever perused.” This favourite of Valentyn is tlie only 
one of the three which I have’perused, and I have seen several 
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As we are in possession of no full and connect- 
ed narrative of the history of any of the Malay 
states, and as, since their first separation, all KaVe 
bean generally independent^ it will be out of place 
here to attempt any narrative of their affairs, for 
the little that is known will be detailed to .more 
advantage under the particular head of each state. 


copies of it. To niy taste it is a most absurd i^nd puerile pro¬ 
duction.' Jt contnfhs no jii^itorical fact iiprtn which the slight' 
est reliance can be placed ; no date whatever; and if we ex¬ 
cept the faithful picture of native mind and manners which it 
unconsciously affords, is ul?<.erly worthless and contemptible. 


CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF CELEBES. 


llic Records of the Peojjld Celebris more limited and /mi- 
perfect than those oj the Javanese,-—Four hu/Rlrrd yrarSf 
the utmo'^t limit of probable history among thp Bttgisy the 
principal tribe,—General Remarks on the early History of 
f^elcbes, — Celel/es never united as one l^njnre,—People of 
Celebes Hindus'before tfey adopted the ivfahomcdan Reli¬ 
gion,,—Macassars begin loheep Historical Records,,—Their 
progress m the most vidgar of tlie useful arts viry recent .— 
History of the Conversion to Mahomedanism.—jMacassars 
attack Boni,—The latter being conquered, accept the Ma- 
• homedan Religion.—A Religious Persecution, and the sin¬ 
gular circumstances aitending iU — 'The Macassars attack 
the Kingdom of Boni and reduce it to a — The 

people of Boni rebel,—arc conquered, and reduced to 
—The Goa Macassars conquer 'i great part of Cele¬ 
bes, ami extend their arms and commerce to the neighbour 
iug Islands .— Thetf con^ in contact tvith thc'f^ulch monojm- 
lists, ami IVar ensues^ I tie Macassars arti defeated at 
Butung iKiih great loss.—rRoni revolts, .and is again sub¬ 
dued .— The Hutch conqupr Goa Macassar, and theHribu- 
iary nations arc emancipated.—Rejleetions on the Pou'cr of 


ihe Macassars. — l^ja Pdlaka is made King of Boni, and 
■acquires ihe svprimacy qpCclebes%mler the influence qfilti 
Butch.—Gener al R^ectitms^^Varicyis Rebellions^ 


jAs'thc natives of Qelebes are less civilize<l than 
those of Java, so are their historical records more 
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limited and imperfect. Javanese dates will carry 
us back with tolerable certainty for fiOO years ; we 
cannot presume on going any farther than four 
hundred with the history of Celebes., The Bugis 

« f 

tribes had a peculiar kalendar, butiv>era until they 
adopted that of the Christians ai^l Muhomedans. 
It seems to have been their practice, like the Chi¬ 
nese, to reckon time by the reigns of their mo- 
uarchs. The first positive date to which we can 
refer, is that of'the arrival of the Portuguese in 
151^, the year after they comjucred Malacca. Of 
the kings of Goa Macassar, there have reigned in 
all, down to the year *1 SOy, thirty-nine sovereigns, 
which, by the rule of assigning twenty years to each, 
adopted in European calculation, would indeed 
carry us back no less than seven hundred and eighty 
years. 8o long a duration for each reign in the 
barbarous state of society on (Celebes, and with the 
turbulent and elective mV)narchies which obtain, will, 
on examination, be found far too great. Among 
the ^28 sovereigns who have reigned at Goa Macas¬ 
sar since the arrival of the Portuguese for example, 
were deposed,/rco resigned their crowns, three 
abdicated, and owe was assassinated. From the acces¬ 
sion of the first prince, the commWcement of whose 
reign is accuratclydeteKnined to the year 1588, down 
to 1809, there have reigned 17 kings, the average of 
whose .reigns gives exactly 13 years, which, making 
allowance for the circumstances of the country, is. 
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m my judgment, fully enough for the whole period 
of Macassar history. At the rate of 13 years for 
each reign, the wliole period will be 41(i years, 
wliich carries us back to the last years of*the 
fourteenth century of Christ. The very names of • 
• the sovereigns ^oint at the anarchy and disorder 
which belongs to the state of sdciety. Iji their re¬ 
cords the princes are usually designated by the 
place or circumstances under which they died. The 
uncertain and wandering life whit:k they ted, and 
tlic w'unt of a fixed residence, must have given rise 
to the practice of naming them from the place of 
•their death, for the occupation of a permanent seat 
of government would soon have rendered this no 
•distinction. f)ne person is recognised under the 
amiable name of throatcuttcr,'* One is called 


“ he who run a muck,** Another, “ he who wjis 


* decapitated \** a fourth, “ 
> ^ • 

death on his own staircaSe 


he who was beat to 
and a fifth, as if jt 


W'ere a rare occurrenct), “ he who died-ii^jiing,’* 
that is, w’bo died a natural death. • 

The more civilized portion of thi inhabitants of 
Celebes are divided, as already mentioned, into 


two great tribes, the Macassars and Bi/gis, and 
each of these 4i^ain (Subdivided into a number of 
petty nations, among whoJh that of Goa, with the 
Macassars, and that of Boni, with the Bugis, have 
fo/many agesT)een the most considerable. • These ' 
two, in different periods of the history of the islandi 
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have exercised a pertnanent authority over the 
smaller tr»bes. A brief Retell of their history will 
comprise all that is interesting^ or valuable in the 
history of Celebes, It is hardly necessary to say, 
that there i^ no record,'nor evidence drawn from tlie 
state of society, that can entitle vs to infer, .that 
the whole island was ever united as one great mo¬ 
narchy. 

Previous to their adopting the Mahomcdaii re¬ 
ligion, the ininibiuints of Cclelies protbssed the 
same Hinduism with the more western tribes of 
the Archi{)elago, and just as we find to be the 
case in the legends of the .Javanese, Batcrra Guru, 
a local name oF Siica, is described as the first of 
their kings. The civilization of the Hindus seems, 
however, to have made veiy smallprogress in Celebes* 
The soil is not poculiariy inviting by its fertility, 
—the manners of the people are ferocious,—the 
distance is great,—and the country jiroduces none 
of those costly luxuries, wdiicii alone in a rude 
state of coinmerce afford a profitable trade. These, 
it is probable,,'were the circumstauces which re¬ 
stricted the intercourse between Celebes and West¬ 
ern India. It was not mitii the very reign in winch 
the Portuguese arrived, that the'^-Macajvsar nation 
began, by their own aceOtuit, to keep any reco|:d 
of their priucipar transactiotiLS; and it is by no 
' means improbable that this w as suggested to them 
by their JLuropean visitors, who seem always to 
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’have cultivated a^ more intimate connection with 
the natives of India than any other of the adven¬ 
turers *of Europe to the east. 

• In the next reign, we are expressly told in ihc 
Macassar annals, that canhbn were first intro- 
.duced, and the ^art of manufacturing gunpowder 
acquired. In these we* can be at no loss to guess 
at their instructors. We are more surprised to 
find that the vulgar art of burning hricl s w’as not 
known until* this time, a fact whielj illustmtes,. in 
the clearest inarfner, tlje previous rude condition of 
the arts, and the little useful intercourse which sub¬ 
sisted with strangers. The origin of a commercial in¬ 
tercourse with foreigners in the same reign, is im¬ 
plied by the regulation ascribed to it for determining 
weights and measures, and by the striking, for the 
first time, of a national coin. The violence and dis¬ 
order which reigned maybe implied from the follow¬ 
ing story? gravely told in theh writings. Amerchant 
of Java having come t® Macassar to set%AwPresent- 
ed tlie king with some Eifropeaii broad-vlolh, and 
Indian cottons, and re(|ucsted, in rcjjturh, the four 
following boons for himself and his companions, 
—That his house should not be forcibly entered, 
—^that the inclqf^i'c which surrounded it should 
not be broke down,—tl|at**%he individuals of his fa¬ 
milies should not be seized as slaves,—and that his 
property shoulcT not be confiscated! 

AVhat we hear of in the annals of the people of 
^Jelebe^ consist of .nothing but constant* wars. 
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petty conquests made, and soon. lost, With perpe¬ 
tual anarchy and violence. The character of the 
people and their rulers seem to Have acquired a new 
enfirgy on the adoption of the Mahomedan reli¬ 
gion. As early as the year 151^, ^-wheii the Por¬ 
tuguese first visited Macassar, t|jey found among 
them a few Mahomedans, but it was not until near 
a century afterwards that the religion of ^Mahomed 
was generally adopted. * The principal agents in 
the conversion A ere inhabitants of various Malay 


* To rtturn to the king of Macassur, you must kuow that 
the Jesuits once endeavoured to convert him ; and perhaps 
they might have brought it to pass, had they not neglected one 
proposal which he made them. For at the same time that the 
Jesuits laboured to bring him to Christianity, the Mahomedans 
used all their rndeavours to oblige him to stick to their law. 
The king, willing to leave his idolatiy, yet not knowing which 
part to take, corntnanded the Maiidmcdans to send ior.two or 
f.hree of their most able MoulUis, or doctors, from Mecca; and 
the Jesuits ordered to send hint as many of the nioKt learn¬ 
ed among tjyem, that he might he instructed in both reii^;ions, 
which they ooth^ promised to do. But the Mahomedans were 
more diligent than the Cliristiaus, for in eight monthti they 
fetched from Mecca two learned Moulhis; whereupon the 
king seeing that the Jesuits sent nobody to liiin, embraced the 
!Mahomedan law. True it is, that years after there 

came two Portugal JesuitM'‘bat then it was too late.**^—Taver¬ 
nier, Part 2. Book 3. 7'here is some, foundation for this story, 
but I have generally found Tavernier a vuperiicia] and un- 
faithfuf narrator. 


« 

iM;i4 ^ ^ jtbp ^ost 

reim^fmAJCfuitil^ Tu^alf a iwM^vp of Mojwjigjkabgp* 
comniicUy buowp % tN of Daiu Bmdapgp 
Tbe tomb of thi^ persoo is to bo soon in t^o 
principalityo^ J^aUQ» Kraing Maionaga, tbe king 
of this little stato> always oopfe(Jeratod with fSha, was 
*iho most salons elwn|M*oii of tho now faiths an4 it 
was through jbis influeuoe thait about the year 
in tlie reign of JUQaukana^ it was generally adopted 
by all the tribbs speaking the Macassiirlmg^^* It 
was but ten yeaeS after ^this etent that Jur country* 
men appeared at Goa, and in the treaty •they con»^ 
eluded, we discover tlie jealousy of the kin^ towards 
the rel^on of the strmg€r$ ; for one clause exr 
pressly provides, “ that the Knglish shall not convert 
any of the inhabitants of Celebes to their religion.*’ 
Inspired by the zeal of tlie new faith, the Ma- 
c^sars attacked Boni and //'i^ w, ,and forced them to 
adopt the •Mahomedan religion. 0»t this occasion 
the king of Goa is described as having tnade an 
offer to the king of. Bonk to consider hun all 
respects as his ^ual, if ho would but .^Jrorship the 
one true God.** The jM’hice of Boiiiconsulted ike 
people, who said, “ We have not yet fought, we 
have not been conj|;;tered.**. They tried the issue 
of a battle, and were def(^t5»4; The king adopted 
the JJahoraedan religion, but the convei'sion of hfe.. 
people Was for a4ime but nominal, 
f VOL. II. ' n b 
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In the year 1640^ LamadaravnOt king of Bon/, 
commenced a religious persecution of his own sub* 
jccts, and to impose the Mahomedan religion upon 
the smaller states, his neighbours, by force. A 
singular scene ensued. The people applied to the 
Macassars of Goa for assistance and protection, and 
the principal emissary was the king’s own mother. 
Ri Papang Batuna^ king of Goa, sent ambassadors 

i. 

to Bopi, who were instructed to demand an answer 
to the three •'following questions,—Whether J;he 
king, in his persecution, was instigated by a par¬ 
ticular revelation from the Prophet,—or wliether 
he paid obedience to some ancient custom,—or fol¬ 
lowed his own personal pleasure ? If for the first 
reason, the king of Boni requested information ; 
if for the second, lie should’ have his cordial co¬ 
operation ; if for the- third/ he must desist, Jor 
those 'whom he presumed to oppress were the 
friends of Goa. The king of Boni made no re¬ 
ply, andvithe Macassars having marched a great 
army into the country, defeated him in three suc¬ 
cessive battles, forced him to fly the country, and 
reduced Boni into a province, leaving a viceroy 
for its government. Tlie people of Boni, and other 
Bugis states, we see, were ncKi^,fully converted at 
this time, so that wiBf^may conclude that the pro¬ 
pagation of Mahoraedanism was the slow and 
dual work of a century and a half I he 
ments through which the conversion was brought 
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about wfere ot tiie lowest order, and on this ac¬ 
count, perhaps^ the fitter for their occupation. No 
extraordinary exertion seems for a long time to 
have been made in behalf of the new rclijilon. 
An abhorrence of innovation, and a most^pertina- 
‘ cious and religams adjiercnce to ancient custom, 
distinguish the people of Celelics beyond ail the 
other tribes of the eastern isles ; and theJ^e would, 
at first, pro.ve the most serious.obstacles to the dis- 
semination of j^^ahomcdaiiisiiv It*fv*^s this* proba¬ 
bly, which deferred tiie adoption of the new reli¬ 
gion for so long a period, and till it had rejpommend- 
ed itself by wearing Mie garb of antiquity. Inde¬ 
pendent of the mere effect 5f habit, it is not pro¬ 
bable that tlie ancient religion of Celebes was one 
which laid a deep hold of the imagination of its vo¬ 
taries. 

* Three years after* the conquest ^ of Boni, or in 
the year 1G43, the Boni people rebelled, and ‘d 
large force being sent dgainst them, sub¬ 

dued, and, according* to the custom of* the coun¬ 
try, reduced to a state of bondage, licing deprived 
of every privilege of an independent people. From 
the conversion of the Mtossar state to Mahomedan- 
ism, ill iGOd, it4iadbeei\^gaged in a rapid career 
of conquest, for the Mac^ars not only rendered 
tributary to them the jffincipal states on Celebes, 
but harried their arms to Sambawa, the •Isles, 
Butungf and other countries. This brought them 
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in contact with the Dutch power-, for, in the year 
165.5, they destroyed the Dutch establishment on 
Biitung, in effecting the conquest of that island. 
In*the year 1660, the Dutch, dett rmining to be 
revenged, sent a powerful force against the Ma¬ 
cassars, and, notwithstanding they were assist¬ 
ed by the Portuguese, defeated them in several 
actions, and dictated a peace to them. 

No permanent e^taiilishnient was at this time 
formed by th/' Dutch, and the Macassars being 
left without control, and weiikened by their for¬ 
mer defeats, rovsolved to retrieve their losses, 
and fitted out a great fleet of boats and vessels, 
amounting to 700, which carried an army of 
20,000 men. This is the greatest maritime expe?- 
diiion of wdiich I have lieard in any period of the 
history of the Indian islands, and calculated to 
give us a high opinion of the power of the Ma.^ 
cassar state. It made* an easy conquest of’Butung 
and tib«-^-'alla Isles, and w^ on the point of at¬ 
tempting^ the^ conquest of the Moluccas, when it 
was encountefed at Hutung by .a force fitted out 

I 

at Batuvia, under Admiral k^eelman, ^nd totally 
overthrown. 

Previous to this expedition fbe people of Boni 
had onco more rqbeiieJr and were once more defeat¬ 
ed. Many of the princes had fled the country and 
joined the Dutch, among whom the principal was 
Jlaja J^alakay afterwards king of Boni. A series 

' ^ t: 
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’ of disa^ers and •defeats forced the Macassars to 
make a peace, which emancipated all the tributary 
nations, and put a stop to the conquests and greats 
ness of the ^lacassars. But, for tlie interference 
of the EuropccUis, it is not improbable that the en<- 
; terprising state pf Macassar would have founded* 
on this occasion, a more ex tehsive apt^ more po¬ 
tent state than had ever existed before in that part 
of the Archipelago. The convenience of the port, 
and the energy of the government,*attracteil to it, 
during the period it doiirished, a considerable com¬ 
merce, and we discover the native traders, of the Ar- 

. • • - 

chipelago, the European nations, and the maritime 
nations of continental Asia, resorting to it as a 
great emporium. 

Raja Palaka, tjfe ambitious and enterprising 
chief who had fied to the Dutch, and who was the 
great instrument in the conquest of Celebes, was 
raised to Ithe throne in the year and render; 
ed tributary to him, w4ule he himself.ms under 
the iniiuonce of the Putc^, all the considerable 
states of C'elebes, and from this perii'jd the state of 
Boiii assumed the place of the conquered Macas¬ 
sars, giving law to Celebes. From the time oi' this 
arrangement, tlys history of the island lias consist¬ 
ed of a series of rebellions, fdwneitjier the European 
nor native paramount authority have had power or 
skill* to preserve order or tranquillity. The .com¬ 
mercial monopoly of the Europeans has decoyed 
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trade, and proved no benefit to«any party, wliile 
the natives have not borrowed one useful improve¬ 
ment from their masters, but continue to this day- 
the same ferocious semibarbarians which we found 
them when vve first interposed ini their politics, 
more than a century and a half ago. 

The parjjculars 'of the story of Celebes, from the 
establishment of the ascendancy of Boni and the 
Dutch, are detailed at sufficient length in the chro- 
nologil'al table; and it would be unprofitable to insist 
upon them at a greater one in this place. The most 
considerable of the rebellions alluded to are those 
of Bontolangkasa and of Sangicilang. That of the 
first devsolated the country five years, and it re¬ 
quired the utmost exertions of the Dutch authori¬ 
ties at Batavia to prevent the enterprising and gal¬ 
lant chief from subduing the whole island, and ex¬ 
pelling the Europeans. The rebellion of Sangki- 
Jmig was still more ruinous, for it-ksted during the 
alm^ incredible period of*sixteen years, yet such 
was the obscurity of the adv/;nturer, that his birth, 
parentage, of country, could never be ascertained. * 


* The matciials of this short sketch of the history of Ce¬ 
lebes were obtained by the author,' when at Macassar, in 
1814. They consist of th^f-inanuscript memoir of a Governor 
Blok, written in 17^59, a‘judicious performance; and of se¬ 
veral native writings, both in the Bugis^ and Macassar lan¬ 
guage, of which translations were made into the Mafay for 
the author’s use. The originals are in his possession. 
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General remarks on the intercourse of European nations faith 
tpe Indian Islanders.-—First appearance'^the Poftufruese 
tinder Sequeira.-^Albuquerque conquers Malacca.—Wealth 
obtained by the Conquerors.—Military charheter of the 
Malays at the time nf the conquest.—Account^ the Po¬ 
licy purmed by Albuquerque for re-establishing Malacca. 
—Conduct of the neighbouring Princes*—Character of 
. the Policy pursued by the Portuguese in the Indian 
Archipelago during their possession of Malacca. — Albu* 
querque sends IfAbreu to the Moluccas.—SerraUf one of 
his officers, is shipwrechdf and hospitably entertained by 
* the Inhabitants.—De Bfitto^ with a squad};on of nine ships^ 
makes a permanent establishment in the Moluccas, and is% 
the first Governor.—He forthwith enters upon *he scene of 
iniquity and crime which characterized the whol$ duration 
of the Portuguese yoke.—The Administr^on *(f Antonio 
Galvan, the only exception in a period of sixty years.— 
Circumstances to which so aggravated a degree of misrule 
ought to be ascribed. 

The object of the four following chapters is to fur¬ 
nish a brief sketch of the history of European na¬ 
tions in the Indian Archipelago, in the course of 
which, die [principal aim is to illustrate the efforts 
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which their^omination has product on the charac¬ 
ter and destinies of the native inhabitants, and not 
to furnish a detail of the revolting and disgusting 
scenes of colonial intrigue, a topic, .which, even 
were it compatible with the nature* of my under¬ 
taking, would little interest the greater class of 
readers. , 

The power of European nations has been felt or 
established in the Indian islands for more than three 
centuries, and'altliough its influence has not bemi 
co-extensive with its duration^ it has, lipOn the 
whole, produced effects essential and important. It 
is instructive toconteihplate the difference which has 
characterized the policy pursued by European na¬ 
tions in these countries, and in America, which 
became known to Europeans nearly about the same 
time. Avarice was the main siiring of their policy 
with respect to both countries}, but it took a differ¬ 
ent direction, and was'^differently modified accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances in> which they found the 
nations which occupied fhem^ The gold of America 
was soon exh|!usted;—^the persecution of the natives 
. which followed the search of it soon ceased the 
Americans had no rich commerce to persecute j— 
their soil furnished no productioip! on which Euro¬ 
peans put an extraordi^i^fy estimate ;<r-colKmizatidn 
was consequently early resorted to, and consequently 
the prosperity of America has been compamtiveiy 
great and progressive. The Indian islands, on the 
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’ contrary, 1f?erefonnd to have an industrionsand com- 
mercial population, and abounded in highly prized 
commodities peculiar to themselves, 'fhe attainment 
of these commodities by violent means, and not the 
search for gold, became naturally the object of the * 
; £uro|)ean adventurers^of all.nations, llie pro¬ 
secution of the same object has continued down 
to the latest period to actuate their policy; a 
systematic injustice which has, m every period of 
the European ^connection, generitted a train of 
evils and misfoVtunes to the native inhabitants, of 
which no other portion of mankind has been so 
long the victim. 

The rich commerce of the east was a kind of by- 

•word in Europe. The Phenicians, the Egyptians, 

and the Venetians,* owed, indeed, their prosperity 

to it, but their monopoly of it was alone a legitimate 

• one, for it spriii^g from their superior wealth, skill, 

ingenuilTy, andgeographicafradvantages, and violence 

had no share in it. llie moment the passage to 

India by the Cape of Good Hope dispovered, 

the character of the commercial intercourse with 
* * , 

India underwent a complete revolution. The 

Spices, and other pro(hictions of Asia, had before 

reiaihed Europp by a rbute difficult and circuitous 

from the ignorance of the tiines.^ and the barbarism 

erf those who transported them, and of the nations 

through whoiib dominions the trade had to payjs: 

but i^tll the commerce was as free as the barbaric 
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ty of the times could admit, andjtbe commodities 
were obtained at their natural price, the cost of 
bringing them to market. The Europeans, able, 
by ^hc passage round the Cape, to appear in force 
at the very sources of production, bpgan from the 
first molnent to exact the produce of the country at 
inadequate prices ; and could the nature of the pro¬ 
ductions which excited their avarice have admit¬ 
ted, like the gold of America, of being directly 
pillaged, they woufe not have scrupled to have doqe 
so. 'rhis is the conduct which every European 
nation ha^‘ actually pursued, and the principle 
which unfortunately ‘still continues , to be acted 
upon. 

The state of society which existed in Europe at. 
the moment of the discovery of tlie Indian islands 
was, of all others, the worst for the unfortunate na¬ 
tives of the Archipelago. Could we suppose the* 
Europeans of the darker and more barbarous ages 
to have achieved the conquest of these islands, we 
can r^^^adily imagine thein*either to liavc made a pre¬ 
datory incurs{on, and abandoned the country, 
or a' thorough conquest, colonized it, and mix¬ 
ed and assimilated with the inhabitants, render¬ 
ing the evils of conquest of temporary duration. 
But the Indies were ^Scovered at tl^e first dawn 
of commercial enterprise, when mercantile cupi¬ 
dity had just awakened, but before 'trade hail had 
time to produce its legitimate effects, humanity 
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and clvilkation^at a moment when religious 
bigotry was at its height,—when the manners 
Were rude and ferocious,—and when the progress 
of civilization had gone far enough to give ,the 
Europeans such a superiority in arts and arms as , 
to ipake them despise their feeble cneiiii&s, withi 
out going so far as to mspire them with tHe huma¬ 
nity or generosity to use * that superiority with jus- * 
tice or moderation. In our age, the cruelty and 
ferocity of *the soldier is moderlted^ and restrained 
towards an enemy bj the humanity and genero¬ 
sity of the officer. In tlie periods to •which 1 al- 
hidc, the vulgar passion of rtvenge perv'aded every 
rank j and we discover the leader and the soldier 
.actuated alike by them in their intercourse with the 
Indians. In regard to religion, the Europeans of 
those times hated all who differed from them, and 
.those of an opposite worship they considered as not 
cntitled-to the common benefits of htimanity. As the 
immediate and avowed object of their encroachments 


was not glory or ambitioit, but the mean and sordid 
vice of avarice, w^e feel less sympathy for their crimes 
than for those of less interested donquerors and 
tyrants. At the same time, it ought, perhaps, 
to be considered, that the vices and crimes of the 
European conquerors df .^judia and America ap¬ 
pear to us in colours particuiariy odious, chiefly, 
because the art of printing has furnished us with., 
ample records of iheir transactions,—a disadvan- 
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tage under which the reputatioiv of their prede¬ 
cessors does not labour. 

Such was the character of the people, who, in 
the progress of knowledge and discovery, invaded 
the happiness, and tranquillity, and independence, 
of the liidian islanders. ^ 

The Portuguese" reached the Indian islands ten 
yettrs after \'asco di Gaiha had doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and readied the continent of India. 
In the “year 15t)S, Emanuel, king of Portugal, fit¬ 
ted out a squadron of lour ships, under the com¬ 
mand of Diego Lopez di Sequeini, which reached 
the Indian Archipefago in the following year, 
touching first at Pedir and Pase, in Sumatra, and, 
filially, reaching Malacca, Mahomed, the king of 
which place, having heard of the outrages commit¬ 
ted by the Portuguese, from the merchants of West¬ 
ern India, determined to lay .a snare for Sequeira, 
lyhich the Portuguese Commander escaped^ hut not 
without the death of some -of his crew, and the 
captivity of otjaers. If we except the accidental 
visits of Marco Polo, M and evil ie, and others, Se¬ 
queira may be looked upon as the proper discoverer 
of the Indian Archipelago. 

In the year 1.^11, the renowned Alphonzo Al¬ 
buquerque, the viceroy-of the Indies, 4 with a fleet 
of nineteen ships, and fourteen hundred men, 
six hijiidred of whom were iiative^s of Malabar, 
sailed /for Malacca, which he reached on the 
Ist dajr of July of that year. Afuuqucrque's 
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pretended object was to be revenged on the 
king for his perfidy towards 8e(}ueira, but it 
was tlie spirit igof rapine and conquest that, in 
thith, propejled him to the undertaking. I^a- 
homed was stijl on the throne, and at war with 
the king of Siain, who had marched forty tfmusund 
men against him. From this fbrmidable Invasion, 
Mahomed had the dexterity to extricate hiiiii^f 
by stratagem. Fearing the revenge of the I’ortu- 
guese for liis conduct towards^ SL\[ueira,-iic had 
calJed in the aM of the king oi' the neighbouring 
state of 1^4i/iQng, who came to his assistlince with a 
large force ; ^ tliat, when* he was attacked by 
Aibuqueit^ue, he had a garrison of thirty thousand 
men to maintain liis independence. 

Notwithstanding* this, he made an attempt to 
negociate which failed. Albuquerque demanued 
tthe Portuguese prisoners, and Aiahomed com¬ 
plied. 1 he vicei'oy rose in his claims, demanding 
ground to build a fort, and reimbursement fbi' the 
expences incurred on actnuiit of Ijis own .expedi- 
timi, and that of Sequeira. The kin'g rejected 
these insolent and unreasonable prdptisiiions; and 
prepared himself for the worst. 1 our-and>twenty 
days appear to^ have been spent in tins fruitless 
aegociationi^ for it was notjuntil the ^4th of July 
that the Portuguese ibree eheeted u landing. T he 
plan of attack was to storm the town in two uivi-. 

f * 

lions, which, marching along the banks ot the river. 
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were to join at the bridge, whi/^h unites the two 
parts of the town. The principal defences of tne 
enemy were at that bridge. ItftWas fortified by 
artillery, by a wooden tower, and by ditches. The 
Portuguese met with little resistance until they ar¬ 
rived at this place, which was defended by Jladin 
the hereditary prince, and by his brother-in-laiy 
the king of Pahang» The viceroy led one of the 
divisions in person, stormed and carried the bridge. 
Don John deAiina commanded the other, and was 

I j 

opposed by Aladin and the king of Pahang in front, 
while the king of Malaccafin person, mounted on 

t , 

an elephant, and supported by others, fell upon his 
rear. The Portuguese opened their ranks for the 
elephants, turned round and wounded them with 
their lances. These timid animals, as usual, took 
fright, and becoming unmanageable, trode down the 
ranks of their own combatants, and threw all intc 
disorder. De Lima, without meeting further re¬ 
sistance, then proceeded to join Albuquerque, at the 
bridge. The fiction was' wdlrcontested, and bloody 
at least on one side. Albuquerque, although he had 
gained the bridge, was not in a condition to profit 
by his success. He had no supply of provisions, 
and his troops w'ere exhausted with fatigue, 
heat, and thirst. He,«tlierefore, prudently retired 
in the course of the night to his fleet, determined 
to renew the attack under more favourable ciroum- 


stances. 
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' construed the retreat of the Portuguese into fear j 
but, notwithstanding this impression, prudently oc¬ 
cupied histimeia strengthening the town, by making 
trenches across the streets, and strewing the peaces 
with poiso7ied^ caltrops. After some delay, and 
preparing a vessel to accompany the armV with a 
supply of water and provisions, he renewed the 
attack. The Portuguese carried the entren<;h- 
ments of the town with enthusiastic bravery ; and, 
passing the bridge, the governor-general.in pert- 
son stormed an entrenched position*in the prin¬ 
cipal street, where the <diief force of the? enemy was 
stationed, and w^kere they made a gallant but in¬ 
effectual resistance. 

. Albuquerque now gave his attention to for¬ 
tifying the bridge*, from whence he sent de¬ 
tachments into the town, w'hich still continued to 
.resist, with orders to put the inhabitants to the 
sword. 'These orders were strictly executed, and 
the streets and rivers were choked with tlfe 

dead bodies of the mass’kcred inhabitants. The 

• 1 • 

king abandoned his palace in the coitrse of the 
night; and for three days the city^w’as given up 
to plunder. The riches obtained in it, by tlie Por¬ 
tuguese accounts, werejmmensc. The fifth part 
of the booty, which was'Thq king’s share, amount¬ 
ed to two hundred thousand crusados of gold."* 

-a- ■- --- 


* Jf there l;c any triUb in this account^ we may cencludo 
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The king of Malacca, driven from his capital, 
posted himself on the river Muara^ within a few 
miles of the town, where he attempted tp entrench 
himself, but was pursued and attacked by AlbU'> 
querque, who drove 'him from his position, cap¬ 
turing his baggage and elephants. The Por¬ 
tuguese were thus, left in 'tranquil possession of 
Malacca. 

Such is the detail of the first and greatest effort 
of the , natives«of the Archipelago to resist the in- 

• r 

vasion of the European nations. The particu¬ 
lars now given will su{>en$cde the repetition of 
any similar narrative, • and will illustrate the cha¬ 
racter of the unequal contest wdiich the inhabitants 
(d' those islands maintained against the skill and 
courage of Europeans, ihght hundred Europeans, 
with #ix hundred Indian auxiliaries, arriving in 
an unknown country, capture an entrenched town, 
defended by thirty thousand native warri,ors, with 
the loss oi\ eighty of their number, and surround¬ 
ed by hostile tribes, maintain themselves in their 
conquest. This fact is decisive. Whatever the Por¬ 
tuguese may tJcll us of the greatness and diificulty 


that the wealth obtained consisted of the, spices ly^gjught to 
Malacca astiie c^ntrc'i^t of^hc trade, articles of irttle compara¬ 
tive value ill tiie country, but esticnated by the Portufiuese at 
their then extravagant price in F.urope. Of jewels and previous 
stones it is not to be supposed that much would have escaped 
the rapacity of a licentious soldiery in the sack/- qf a town. 
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of the undertaking, the enterprise must have been 
one ofdcomparative facility.' The Malays, when they 
first encountered the Europeans, had some know¬ 
ledge of fire-arms and artillery,; and the Portuguese 
wHters have a fabulous story of there havijig been 
•found ill the town of Malacca three thousand pieces 
of cannon.’^ That they had the knowledge of gun¬ 
powder and fire-arms, there can be no doubt, but 

the unskilful use of fire-arms with barbarous tribes, 

• \ ' ** 

whb always want*the art of fabricating*them to any 
useful purpose, and tHe^discipline to them ef¬ 
fectually, inevitably renders them a more*easy prey 
to an European enemy, than when they confine 
themselves to the weapons more Tiatural to their 
condition in society, ^ which are alivays sufficiently 
well fabricated, and wielded with effect and dex¬ 
terity. 

Having^ given a detail of the conquest of Ma¬ 
lacca, I shall now render some account of the mea-^ 


*** A propos dc quoi je ne puis me tenirjle faire un^ re- 
marque, fort ncccssaire pour bien entendre les relations dcs 
pais 6loignez. Cost que Ics ti^lots dc do ifeait^ dc mngni- 
Jiqu&t ii^grandt de de laidt de simjdet dc pe/iV, equi¬ 

voques d’eux.mcmcs, sc doivent topjours entendre par rap¬ 
port au goUt de Tauteur la relation, si d*ailleurs il 
n’explique bien eii detail cc dont il ecriu Par example, si un 
Facteur Hollandois, ou un Moinc de Portugal, exagerent la 
magnificence,’* ^c. Siam, parDc la Loiiberc, Tom, II, p, lOf- 
VOL, ir. i . c c 
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surcs pursued by Albuquerque/the greatest and 
wisest of the Portuguese conquerors of India* to 
secure this acquisition ; and from the spirit of his 
re^lalions, vve may gather how little ean be looked 
for in the sequel from meaner agents. To secure Jiis 
possession, he built a strong citadel, and, witli the 
religious ieal which belonged to his age, one of 
his first cares was the construction of a church. 
Malacca, at the moment of the conquest, consisted 
of a mixed population of Mahomed an natives, Pagan 
natives, Mahoniedans of Western India, and Ma- 
homedan* Javanese. , Of the first and third classes, 
those who were not massacred in the sack of the 
town, or did not follow the fortunes of their natu¬ 
ral prince, were condemned, without cxceptioli, to 
slavery, Albuquerque saw Malacca an useless and 
dreary solitude, and resolved to rcpcople it with 
strangers. JJe, for this purpose, pursued the 
'•wise and salutai-y conduct of leaving the natives 
to their domestic lawg and usages. He intrust¬ 
ed RajaJJtlmutis, a Javanese chief, witli the ad- 
mipistration^of the Mahomedan part of the popu¬ 
lation, and Ninachetuan’^ over the Pagan portion, 
the former an ambitious chief, who long aimed at 
the sovereignty of Malacca, anCi the latter, one 


* These iinmes are neither of them native, but Portusu’ese 

1 

corruptions of uenuine names, which are so allercii Uiat 
cannot gueis at them. 
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wIh) befnended the Portuguese from his hatred ^ to 
the^Mahomedan religion.* 

. Tlie Portuguese provoked their enemies, and dis¬ 
gusted or persecuted their friends. Albuqiei(|he 
gAve the first example. Utirautis, on pretext of a 
•conspiracy, was, * with his son, son-in-law, and ne¬ 
phew, publicly and relentlessly executed by him. 
Ninachetuan, two years afterwards, was deprived of 
his office unjustly, and publicly sacrificed himself, 
on‘a funeral pile; a solemn ceromony,‘ conformable, 
it seems, to the religioh he professed. • llis suc¬ 
cessor, the R(0a of Kampar^ with hardly a suspi¬ 
cion against Ids reputation and fidelity, was put to 
death very soon after his accession to his office. 
By4lie same suspicious policy, PaliquiteVy a Java* 
nese chief, w'as driven into rebellion, and afterwards 
proved one of the most formidable enemies of the 
Portuguese power. • , 

I 

Albuquerque, notwithstanding the violence o# 
his proceedings in the casq of Utiniutis, pursued 
some politic measures foi^ repeopiiiig iMafacca with 
strangers. He made a pompous display of iqdg- 
nifioence, coined a gold, silver, and tin coin, and, 
after; the manner of the ^ast, dazzled the people 
by .dktributing tnoney in. a public procession, a 
juggle not without its infiuefice on the imagina¬ 
tions and opinions of the people for whom he w as * 
legislating. 

The king^« ^of the surrounding countries,^ fiu!« 
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fear, interest, or astonishment af the novel event, 
sent Albuquerque ambassadors to congratulate him 
on his victory. In this manner came ambassa¬ 
dors from Siam and ‘Pegu, from tht: kings of Java, 
and frem those of Sumatra. Albuquerque sent 
ambassadors, in return, to these different countries, 
but the spice trade was what chiefly excited his cu¬ 
pidity, and Antonio D’Abreu was dispatched to the 
Moluccas. Among the princes who thus sent mis¬ 
sions to^Albuquerqrte, the king of Siam, from'his 
power and vicinity, deserves particular notice. He 
thanked ‘Albuquerque for his chastisement of a re- 
helfwvs subject^ a fact from which we learn that 
Malacca, like the rest of the Malayan Peninsula, 
was considered as tributary to Siam. 

All that can interest the reader in the story of 
Malacca, until it fell into the hands of the Hol¬ 


landers, a period of a hundred and thirty years, 

"may be told in a few words, l^he Portuguese of 

Malacca, as they are painted by the historians of 
< ( * 

their own country, in dissoluteness of morals, in 


rapacity anddaithlessness, were second only to those 
of the Moluccas. By their violence and perfidy 
they provoked the hostility of all the neighbouring 
nations. The legitimate possessors of Malacca, 
the Malays of Jehor, Bintan, or Ujung*t»nah, be¬ 
sieged or blockaded the city, during the one hun¬ 
dred and thirty years of Portuguese pos$eS8ion suv 
times,—the j^ing of Achin seven tples,—the Ja- 
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vanese three times,—^and the Dutch twice. On 
many occasions it was reduced, by famine and epi¬ 
demic disease, to the last degree of distress. . Ma¬ 
lacca scarce ever exceeded the lijnits which the first 
cotjquest established. This distant post ^as ne- 
■glected by the ^^ceroys of India, amidst the multi¬ 
plicity of their eng^ements to the west • Notwith¬ 
standing these disadvantages, and the pernicious 
exercise of ci^nmcrcial functions by the sovereign au* 
thority, the natural advantages of the place as a com¬ 
mercial emporium, a cUusiderable freedom of com¬ 
merce in the place itself, and tlje active enterprise of 
the Javanese, the people of Celebes, the Chinese and 
Japanese, not yot compelled, by the violence of Eu¬ 
ropean invasion and encroachment, to withdraw 
from commercial pursuits, Malacca continued to 
maintain its commercial reputation. Alter Or- 
mus and Goa, it was still the first commercial city 
of the Indies. The revenue of the customs a-» 
mounted annually, independent of the profits of 
trade, real or pretended, to seventy-tiiousand dol¬ 
lars ; but, as the Portuguese writers a.^sure us, tJiat 
the crown was regularly defrauded by its officers of 
one-half the duties, the amount must of course have 
been pne hundred and forty thousand crowns, 
large sum in those times. 

The .particulars of the story of Malacca will be 
found, narrated at length, in the chronological ta- 
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and I shall not venture to offer any particulars 
in this place. *■ v 

Having given this account of the ifilrst esta- 
blishnient of the Portuguese in the Archipelago^fl 
shall take a rapid survey of their‘conduct in the 
Spice Islands. Albuquerque, whUe at Mklafcca in< 
151J, dis})atchcd a squadron to the Moluccas, un¬ 
der Antonia D’Abreiif, who touched at the island 
, of Amboyna only, and from thence returned with 
one of skijps bearing a cargo of spices. Fran¬ 
cis Serrano, one of the captdins of IP Abreu’s squa¬ 
dron, was separated from his commander, and suf¬ 
fered shipwreck on a desert island. Some hospi¬ 
table fishermen, who observed his situation, carried 
him in safety to Amboyna, where the Portuguese 
were received with a friendship and humanity 
winch did honour to the character of the natives, 
and which formed so cruel a* contrast to the requif- 
‘al they received. 

f. - ■ ** 

• The h'pspitaiity of the people- of the Moluccais, towards 
every class of arangers, was remarkable. All the European 
nations were received by them with a courtesy and good faith 
which does honour to their character ; and the malignant pas¬ 
sions of barl»ariHns never displayed themselves in their Conduct 
until excited by insult and provocation. *^The folioww^ is tjic 
arcount of the reteptwfti of our countrymen by th^ king of 
'Jernnte. The fouretconlli of November we^ fell the 
islands of Molurra : which day at night, \baytng dtr<^vd our 
CO urso to run wilh Tydorc,) in coasting along theislaaiiof M<j- 
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It wa^ h<mever» until the year ten 
yeai's a^r their establishipent at Malacca, that-the 
Portuguese appeared in force in the Moluccas. 
A^l^onio de Britto commaiided a squadron qf nine 
shkj^ .which appeared in the Spice Islands, for the 


t^r, belonging to the king of Ternate, h» ^eputie, or vice-king, 

seeing ub at sea, came with his canoa to us, without all feare^ 

and came abooVd : and, after some conference with»ur Ge- 
•# ' ^ 

ncrall, willed him in any wise to runhc in with^Teri^ate, and 
not with Tydore, assuring hiim that the king wciuVi be glad of 
his coraming, and would be readie due what h<; would re* 
quire j for which purpose he himselfc would that night be with 
the king, and tell him the newes, with whom, if hee once dealt 
hcc should find, that^ as hee was a king^ so his word should 
staftd* In the mean time the vice.king had been wiili the 
king, according to his promise, signifying into him what good 
things he might receive from us by trafiique : whereby the king 
Was moved with great liking towards us, 4nd sent to our Ge¬ 
nerali with sjpeciai message that he should have what things be^ 
needed and would require, with peace and friendship ; and, 
moreover, that he would yecld hjmselfe and t|;e right of his 
island, to bO’at the pleasure and commandment o.C so famous 
a prince as wc served. In token whereof he sent our General 
a signet, and witliin short time after came in his ownc person, 
with boats and canoas to our shippe, to bring her into a better 
and safer road than $hec was in at that present. Our Gene- 

“'ll • • 

rajil's messenger being come to the court| was met by eertaine 

el 

noble personages, with great solemnitie,' and brouglit to the 
king, td p}hoae hands he was most Jriendltf and graciously en« 
t&iaSised^ DrakVs Voyage iu Purchas, Vol. 1. Book U. 
55. 
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puipose of taking possession of 4}wm in the name 
of the king of Portugal,, and he was invested with 
the government. The simple sovereigns of the 
Molu^as received their treacherous guests with ca¬ 
resses, and contended for the honour of entertain- 
ing them, and giving them,a milit^ establishment* 
in their country.' Ternate finally obtained the 
dangerous preference ; and in that island, the seat 
of the mofJt powerful chieftain of tl^e Moluccas, 
the Pof tiigu^’se con9u?ander established himself. i)e 
Britto, to his astonishment, found in the Moluccas 
the compijnions of Magellan, who had reached them 
in the course of the first voyage round the world. 
These he seized upon and imprisoned, and the na¬ 
tives no sooner knew Europeans, than they were 
presented with the odious spectacle of their hatreds 
and animosities. 

The very first governor of the Moluccas commen¬ 
ced the course of violence, intrigue, injustice, and 
perfidy, which, with little exception, characterized 
the whole of^ the Portuguese ascendancy in the 
Spice Islands. His intrigues deprived the widow 
of Bokifet the first kind host of the shipwrecked 
Portuguese, of the regency; he stirred up a civil 
war in the island of Tidor, and distributed the mer¬ 
cantile adventure with which he was charged, in 
■ rewards for the massacre of the unfortunate natives. 
For sixty years, during which the dominion of the 
Portuguese in the Moluccas endure^^ the same 
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scenes of rapine and cruelty were exhibited. Kings 
were n^ade and dethroned,, executed and expatriat* 
ed at the caprice of those petty tyrants of the Mo¬ 
luccas. The.natives were unwillingly driven/to i«- 
sistan.ee, and ^he long period in question was 
almosif wholly oiip scene^ of hostility and anarchy. 
The two short years of the adniinistratifm of the 
heroic and virtuous Galvan form the .only ex¬ 
ception ; for with tliis slight deviation, every 
succeeding governor was worjip^hamlps pitjdeces-’ 
sor. Ihe Portuguese nvriters are ashamed of the 
crimes of their countrymen in^ the Moluccas, and 
would fain have us believe that these crimes had 
not their origin in the national character, but were 
confined to the ** knot of villains'' wlio liappened ac¬ 
cidentally to represent their country in tJiose distant 
parts; but their uniform continuance during so 
l6ng a period, and .the successive depravity of 
every new chief, though no\ninateH from the su> 
preme seat of government, must convince us, that 
the vices which entailed misery on the Moluccas, 
were those of the age and nation of tho Portuguese, 
aggravated in this particular instance by tlie tempta¬ 
tions which their distance from control, the weak¬ 
ness and simplicity of the natives, and the seduc¬ 
tions of avarice peculiar to ihtf situation held out. * 
_ _ -- - -- 1— ---— 

* Jtlistc^ia indica.^Lafitau, llistoires ties dpeou- 

verlcs et conquetes des Portugais dans le nouveau monde.— 
Histoire.<xcncraj dcs Voyages.—'Modem Universal Hhtory. 
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DUTCH IlISTOIiy OF TliE AEClIlPELAGO. 

i^'anses txhich led to the Dutch Adventures to India*—The 
First Voyage under Houtman^ and the. Conduct of that Ad^ 
xcntuYct*—Cattscs Vi'Mcli led to the fommtion of a Joitlt* 
Stocli Conmany^ and the pernicious consequences tif that early 
example.—\jeun al Character of the Dutch Policy in rela¬ 
tion io the*Inhabitants oj the Archipelap^o.—Conduct 0 the 
Dutch in Java. — J^ative Princes of the Island combitfe to 
ejpcl the Europeans.—Combination broken by the mutual 
jealousies of the Parlies.—The Toton of Jacatra destroyed, 
and Batavia founded — The Sultan of Mataram besieges 
Batavia iidcc. and is defeated.—The most flourishing pe¬ 
riod of the Dutch History Java.—The Dutch take part 

tiiili the Sultan tj Macaroni against his Subject', and are 
* involved in a long and expensive IVar.—War of" Bantam, 
and cxjmhion of the English from Java—Rebellion of Su- 
rapati, a Slaved xuho founds an Independent Principality.— 
Dutch involve fhemselves in the H^ar for the Euccession to 
the' Throne q/'^ Mataram, and take part 'with the Usurper.— 
The Compitacy of Erbcrfeld.—Massacre if Ten Thou¬ 
sand Chinese at ^atavia.—Java enjoys a pr found Peace 
jor Fifty Years, and in spite f MondpoUes, and xoant f 
Foreign Commerce^foufishes in consequence.—Proceedings 
uf the Dutch in the more Western Countries of the Archi- 
pclano.—The Object of their Policy in those ^aris ckiofiy 
C’ommcrciaL—Conqimi f Malacca.-—D^cay f Malacca, 
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tituing to the Establi^ment of the Commercial — 

Transactions in Sumatra.—Search for Gold and Pepper 
defeated.—Conduct of the Dutch in the Spice Islands .— 
Theif completelif enslave them.’—•The Naihes are scarcely 
acquainted tcith them, token they ,{ire desirous to ie nd 
of them .— They hiveigle the Native Princes into Treaties, 

» confei*ring upon themselves the exclusive right of buying 
Cloves.—Hevolt if th e People of Banda in ] 615.— Their se- 
cond Revolt in 1620, and total subjugation,—Massacre of 
the Ky)n;Iish at Amboyna.—Revolt of the People of Amhoynn 
and Ternate.*—Executions.—Revolt in l650. —Conduct of 
Maming^ the Governor of the M9l0ccas.-i-f)rsiruction of 
Clove Plantations becaufc too productive .— Execution of 
Txvcnty Noblcs.-^Execution of the gallant Tcrbile and 
others.—Execution rj John Pays, a Christian Chief.—m ' 
Murder of the Prince Snydi.—Murder of the King of Gi- 
lolo and his ramily.—Earthquakes and Epidemics afflict 

• 

Amboyna,—The People of the Moluccas finally submit to 
the Dutch Yokc.’-^The Ruin of Celebes involved in the Fate 
of the Moluccas. \ 

• 

1 HE history of the Dutch ^mpireVin the Indiai^ 
Archipelago must be narrated at greater length 

than that of the Portuguese, as it is more import- 

% 

ant and better known, and as tlie influence of the 
Dutch nation has been not only more extensive, 
hut of longer continuance. 

The inhabitants of the Low (%untries, driven 
frbm the ports of Spain and Portugal, and deprived, 
by the union of those kingdoms, of the beneficial • 
commerce jvhi6h they carried on in distributing ' 
throughout ^Europe the productions of the East, 
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obtained at the matt of Lisbon, resolved to pro¬ 
ceed direct to the Indies in search of those pro¬ 
ductions, and on the 2d of April 1595, a fleet of 
four iljilps sailed froin the Texel for. this purpose. 
The chief management of this important expedi¬ 
tion wa.s entrusted to Cornelius Hputnian,-a-Dutel? 
merchaiit, who, without having visited the Indies, 
pretended to a knowledge of the Indian commerce 
obtained during a long captivity in Lisbon. On 
the 2d of June 159/5, after a voyj^e of ten long 
months, the Dutch fleet arrived at Bantam, then 
the principal trading port of the Indies, in those 
commodities which the habits of Europe deinsind- 
cd. The adventurers, in their intercourse with 
tlie natives, beliaved without judgment or modera¬ 
tion. At Bantam they embroiled themselves with 
the inhabitants, and committed actual hostilities. 
At Sadayu, in Java, they .committed a horrible 
^massacre, and 4t Madura a still more atrocious one, 
in which tlie prince of that country and his family, 
coming to visit the Dutch fleet in a friendly man¬ 
ner, lost their lives through the suspicious timidity 
of these strangers. Houtman was little better than 
a presumptuous impostor, deficient in all the qua¬ 
lities necessary Co the delicate affair entrusted to 
his management* 

The Dutch, encouraged to persevere by the suc¬ 
cess of their first adventure, thcnigK'‘'it was noTcon- 
siderablc, sent a number of private shjps to India 
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from various ports of Holland down to the year 
16052, ^hen the parties conducting these enter¬ 
prises united to the formation of ‘d joint stock com¬ 
pany, The ^’estricted income of a republi(j/in go¬ 
vernment, and,'«at the same time, the necessity of * 
<;ombiliing for ^securit-Y against the hostility of 

Spain, naturally gave rise to this* measure, one pro- 

* » 

bably indispensable in that early and rude period 
of commerce and government; but which, as well 
with the Dutch.as other European^natiiins, has’ 
since, by its example, Irad so pernicious ap influence 
upon the commercial history of the East.^ 

llie early period of the Dutch history of the In¬ 
dies consists in a complication of their commercial 
transactions,—their wars with the Spaniards or Por¬ 
tuguese, —their broils with the* English,—and tlieir 
aggressions upon the natives, ^^heir conduct in 
{heir wars with the Spaniards always did honour 
to their courage, and often fo theinmoderation. lu 
their transactions with the Englishj it is difficult to 
say which party was least to blame, unless we pro¬ 
nounce in favour of that which had the smallest 
power of aggression. On both sides the mean and 
bad passions which were excited ^avarice, and by 
commercial anchnational rivalry, v^ere carried to an 
unexampled extent. In theh* transactions with the 
native^, the Dutch, while restrained by prudential* 
motives, IjiytbtsSr weakness; and the competition of fo- * 
reigners, pursued a moderate course j but as soon as 

■"fc *■ - • 
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th^s^^restraints were removed, ^ tlie sequel of their 
histoi*y plainly showed, that that moderation was 
only the result of expediency and necessity. It 
may p^haps be admitted, that, in the measures they 
pursued, there was a less insolent, daring, and open 
violation of justice than in those ofjthe Portuguese;, 
but they were attended by results still more perni¬ 
cious, because the power which conhnned the thml- 
dom of the natives was greater than that of their 
predecessors,^ and thtjrefore embraced a larger held 
of desolation. 

I shall take a view of their conduct in the prin¬ 
cipal seats of their authority, viz. in Java, in the 
Moluccas, and other neighbouring islands, and in 
Malacca, and the other seats of their power in the 
tvest, illustrating each subject by a rapid narrative 
of some of the mest prominent events of their ad¬ 
ministration. 

, The eminenii fertility of Java, the greatness of 
its resources, ai^d the cominodiousness of the port 
of Batavia; sodn pointed it out as the fit seat of an 
extensive and, commercial empire ; and as ^arly as 
l6li, just a century after the establishment of the 
parallel authority of the Portuguese at Malacca, 
the first Dutch governor-general laid the founda¬ 
tions of the future capital in Jacatra. 

‘ By the year 1618, the ambition, rapacity, and 
abilities of the Dutch, French, andlKJspiylish, ‘the 
new adventurers from Europe, had convinced the 
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princes:of the Archipelago, that these guests, whom, 
on their professions of ain,ity and moderation, th^ 
had so hospitably entertained, were not less dan¬ 
gerous than their first visitors the Portuguese! The 
princes of Java> too weak to remove them by open 
/orce,'•began secretly to conspire to rid tliehiselves 
of them. The Dutch, whom they obsy ved to be 
the most powerful, were the principal ^objects of 
their hatred^and alarm ; and they thouglit, if’they 
got rid of them, .the weaker invaders*.mightr readily' 
be disposed of. ‘ Of this conspiracy, as the Dutch 
arc pleased to call it, the movers were, the Regent 
of Bantam, the Kings of Jacatra and Cheribon, and 
the Sultan of Mataram. These princes had the dex¬ 
terity to dupe the English, whose animosity towards 
the Dutch led them to become <|ie tools of the native 
princes. Conspiracies were at the same time form¬ 
ed in Sumatra, in Celebes, and tse Moluccas, to 
expel the Dutch, but their good foiVune, and a cou¬ 
rage and perseverance wortliy* of K better cause, 
saved them from all these impcnding\langers. i'hc 
jealousies and animosities of the iiativg princes, find 
that weakness and oscillation of conduct eoiniuon 
to them with all barbarians, broke and dei’eated in 
Java the coinbii^Uion against them. The Dutch 
fort was on the point of surrcndg iiig to the king 
of Jacatra, but the regent of Rautam, forgetting* 
the primai*y^jJ.^ect of the. war, and becoming jea-"* 
lous of tlteych booty which w<mld in this mannon 
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the lia'isds df his ally/all 
risks to snatdii the prise from him. thjs view, 

he sent a force of two thousand men, under pretext 
of'assliiiting the common cause. The bold leader 
who commanded these troops, presenting himself 
before the king of Jacatra, drew Jiis dagger*, and 
dictated to him with the point to his breast, in con¬ 
sequence of which his troops took possession of the 
town ; the Dutch retained their fort; (ind the Eng¬ 
lish, alfi'es of the king of Jacatra, unable to stem tlie 
progress qf this strange revolution, unwillingly re¬ 
tired. Qn the ^thjMay I6l9, the Dutch appear¬ 
ed in strength at Jacatra, and landing a military 
force, assaulted the town, and carried it. Some 
of the inhabitants saved themselves by flight ; 
the rest, with the ex^ption of women and children, 
were put to the ^ord. The houvses were burnt to 
the ground, and the walls razed, so tliat nothing 
remained of Ja/atra bul: the name. The king and 
his iamiJy wery'araong the fugitives, and the same 
unfortunate monarch, reduced to indigence and dis¬ 
tress, is said to have passed the rest of hia* life in 
the humble and mean occupation of a fisherman, as 
complete an example of fallen greatness as the his¬ 
tory of any nation or period can afford ; whether 
we consider the oxterft of the fall, or the meanness 
'of the instrument by which it was brought .about, 
—a hand of rapacious merchants ffttftiac-a couhtry 
of the second order in another hemisphere. The 


I 
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new town^ founded by the Dutch, took the ntoe 

of Bifejiviai which afterwards acquired such Cele- 
• 

brity in the history of the Indian commerce. Tliis 
narrative is an epitome of the whole history^ of Eu¬ 
ropean agj^ression in tlie East. ^ 

. Fm* ten years, the Dptch enjoyed tranquillity in 
Java, and their establishments at Bala via grew 
great and prosperous from the influx of-•European 
capital; and* the resort and settlement of the inore^ 
industrious nations of Asia, <«ncouiVJ!^e(l thereto, 
by the compnralice vigbur and advantag<is of Euro¬ 
pean government. , • 

'file Sultan of Mataram, master of the richest 
and gi eaiest portion of Java, and called by his coun¬ 
trymen the (Treat, seeing his ambitious schemes 
circumscribed by the preseneV of the strangers, 
formed the scheme of expelthem from the 
island ; and, with this view, twi«a besieged the 
new city. The detail of these sieves is worth re^ 
cording, as, of any traiisaption of^he history of 
these countries, it afi'ords the best illiivStratioii of 
the genius and resources of the European and jiu- 
tive character. ^ 


The Sultan, agreeably to the character of a bar¬ 
barian, resolved •upon a treacherous Attack on Ba¬ 
tavia, hoping thus to take the place by surprise, 
lie scut, for this purpose,*his commander, Bahu 
Ra/rsOy wi/^f hundred cjioscn men ir» fiftj’' war 
’boats, T^eteiAliiig to bring the Dutch a siqqdy of 

.• VOL. u. * * .1) d 
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cattle. On the first attempt ofoth^ Putch to use 
precautions against this force, hostiUtiea commen¬ 
ced, and the Javanese at once proceeded to the as- 
sfralt the fort, in which they persevered, with 
inefFectiial courage, for five hours.e Numerous and 
frequent reinforcements arrived from Matarjvm, and 
the Javanese entrenched themselves. From the 
beginning of August until the end of Noveniber, 
the Javanese army besieged the half finished for¬ 
tress oi' Batavia, defended by a„handful of Euro¬ 
peans, and by a few Indian soldiers. After a va¬ 
riety of impotent attacks, the siege was raised, 
and a force, which it is pretended, from first to 
last, did not amount to less than o;7r hundred thou-- 
sand mcn^ was reduced by famine, sickness, deser¬ 
tion, and tlie swoi^ to ten thousand. 

In the following year, the King of Matarani sent 
a second arm/ against Batavia, wliich proved as 
^unfortunate the fifst. It is reported', though, in 
all probability, with exaggeration, to have amount¬ 
ed to one hundred and twenty thous^ind men ; 
and, when it raised the siege in the month of No¬ 
vember, before the commencement of the incle¬ 
ment season, to have lost, by the common causes 
of destruction in an army, to which, in the present 
instance, are to*be added some horrible and exten¬ 
sive executions, one half its numbers. Tlie Dutch, 
in tjic defence of their capital, iWsJ^jed tiiti most 
efiPectual assistance in the zeal, and, jvhat is less to 
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be expet^d, ha tihe courage of the Chinese inh^it- 
ants. * Their principal • soldiery were natives of 
Japan, who, as usual, distinguished themselves by 
their forward courage. 

Such is a brfef narrative of the two famous sieges * 
•^of BataVia. TJie greajtcst and most powerful of 
the princes of Javanese history sends, in the zenith 
©f his pow'er, and in two succevssive years^ armies of 
more than one hundred thousand men each against 
a llalf'finislied fortress, defenited by Au insignificant 
body of perhaps undi5;ciplined Europeans, and he 
is triumphantly defeated. 

From the year to the year 1075 may be 
looked upon as the most flourishing period of the 
Dutch history of Java, as well as of their settle¬ 
ments elsewhere. Their traitoifictions, during this 
period, were chiefly mercantile j^^but, at the con¬ 
clusion of it, they became involvid in the politics 
of Java } so that the epoch of thein political greats 
ness, of their own comme/cial ruih\ of the humi¬ 
liation of the native^, and the destruction of ge¬ 
neral commerce, may justly be consjidered a§ co¬ 
eval. 

The Dutch, in the year 1675, took part with 
the Sultan of Mataram against his rebellious sub¬ 
jects, and were fully committed "in the expences, 
intrigues, and (primes which characterized the con-^ 
test, w'hjcV cjndecl in the year 1681 by the death 
of the-^^beI,*Truna Jaya. Treaties were coiyluded 
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wlt^ the Sovei^eign of Mataraniy whioh h^ fot their 
o!)ject the acquisition of teritorial powder, but above 
all, the plunder of his subjects, by restricting their 
commercial enterprijje^ and exacting* the produce 
of their land and industry at inadequate prices. 
The ruin and impoverishment of tl?eir subjec1;s and 
allies were? by a strange perversion, considered in 
these eng?.gements as paramount to their own en¬ 
richment and aggrandizement. 

It was the 'evil genius of monopoly .which also 
dictated the proceedings of the l^utch in the war 
of Bantam, which almost immediately after ensued. 
The circumstances of this contest, so important to tlie 
other commercial nations of Europe, are as follovv. 
Tlie reigning Sultan of Bantam, at the age of' 
sixty three, resigmdl his crown to his eldest son ; 
but, dissatisfied mth his successor, began, from his 
retirement, to^atrigue in order to place the crown 
on the head of a son from whom he expected more 
gratitude. chiefs and people of the country 

generally'rose m behalf of tlfb cx-nionarcli,—an un¬ 
equivocal testimony of the goodness of liis cause,— 
and the English and Danish merchants at Bantam 
had the imprudence to take a share in the contest, 
and join him. The old Sultan,‘ with fifty thou¬ 
sand men, besieged Battani. 'Hie young Sul¬ 
tan claimed, and readily received, tlie aid of the 
Duk:ii, anxious only for an opportdfTF^^of extend¬ 
ing their Jrimcilij protection on such ati emergency. 
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The?' result :^s what might have been eiTj^te^ 
fro™ the superior power of the Dutch, and the use 
. they vrere wont to make of their advantaj^ys* Tlie 
old Sultan Was defeated ; the young one L"#nfirmed j 
the English, Danes, and all other Europeans, ex¬ 
pelled for ever from Bantam a monopoly secured 
to the Dutch ; and, ojcoune^ the tfade and pro¬ 
sperity of the country annihilated. '' 

The power of the Dutch was, never equal ,to 
their ambition. They attenipteili by intrigue, 
wliat their resources wer.' unequal to accomplish 
by avowed conquest. Their counsel* were often 
capricious, and commonly unjust, and the principles 
of commercial monopoly on which their acquisitions 

were governed, were sure to disgust the people. 

% 

-- - - - - - . - -V-1- — — ■ ■■■ 

♦ ilriniiilun (Now Account of tin. IiiUi II, 

p. J‘27) y'Cis tlic fultUwing flippmil., Jbai tv>Ujaui^ ticcu- 
mte, account of the transaction, “’Hie (irst placo of c%in- 
mcrci' the west end of Java , is the fai^-us Riinfam, wiiere 
the Kn^Iish and JJaricSj had their I'aclorics .‘liiunshinj; til! 
anno 1082, at which time the neighbourly JJiilch fo.ixnteii a 
war o tween ihe old kin? of BmiiUhu aiublns son ; and, bi*- 
cause the father would not coittc into their measures, and be 
their humble slave, they struck'^n with the son, who was more 
covlImus oi’ a crAwa than of Wistloni. They, with the assist- 
aiTce-ot other rebels, put tMb soh'oii the throne, and to(>k the 
old king piisoner, and stmt him to Batavia ; ami, in (iS^, 
pretended power from the new King to semi the Enl^ 
lish ami -/lines which they did, xmi.t a i^rcat deaf 

of inivfr.ncct*according to cudom." 
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Constant anarchy, and frequent reboOitnu^^ 'l^ere 
the certain results of this policy. 

Qne of the most memorable examples of the ef¬ 
fects of this policy is ■aiforded in the story of the 
celebrated Surapati^ which is nahated at some 
length in the native history ^)f Java.** This person, 
a native of llali, and the slave of a Dutch citizen 
of Batavia, goaded by domestic cruelty, and en¬ 
couraged by th^ general anarchy which Surrounded 
him, escaped from his slavery, arid, favoured by 
circumstances, but not less by the ascendancy of a 
superior courage and genius, admirably suited to his 
situation, defied the whole power of the Dutch, and 
founded an independent principality, which he and 
his family, in defiance, of J;he power of the’Dutch, 
and ultimately of tlu&l^usunan, held for twenty years. 

While struggling with this fonnidable adversary, 

* o 

the Dutch involved themselves in the war of the 
succession to the throne of Java. They declared 
in favour of a Tebel prince, and incurred all the 
expences and hazards of a five years’ contest by 
this step. At length, by an act of treacliery, tliey 
secured tlie person of their enemy, and Ijiiiiislicd 
him to a distant and foreign counti^. 

For ten years after (his qyent, the island was in. 
volved in a variety of wars and rebellions, which 
had tlieir origin in the policy whicli l,Mye atlt iji»pt- 
ed to describe, and in the busy, hut unsk'il^il am¬ 
bition of the Dutch administration.. It wrA the 
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san)e^{K>liej^ wWdi gave birth to the extraordinary 
conspiracy of jppfer Erberjeld, which I am now to 
describe.* Petef Erberfeld was the son of a gentle¬ 
man of Wesitphalia, and citizen of Batavia, l)y a 
Javanese mothSr. His father had left Erberfeld * 
•great Vealth. #At thft age of ^fty-eight or fifty- 
nine, he entered into a conspiracy to destroy the 
Dutch power in Java by the massacre* of all the 
Christians, on which he was himself to have assum- 
ed*the governnjent of at least?all the portion of the 
island which was under the dominion of Euro¬ 
peans. The manner in which the conspiracy was 
discovered remains unknown. It is only suspect¬ 
ed that the Sultan of Bantam, who was engaged in 
a coifeqpondcnce wjth the conspirators, began to 
fear that his own safety was involved in the success 

of their ambitious schemes, and became, in conse- 
# 

quence, ipstrumental in bringing it to light. 

“ We are the more astonished,’* sa3’sv the* record of the 
trial, “ at this horrible Contrivance, because tjiis Company^ 
under the auspices of their High , Mighliuessea the States Gene- 
ra), has never ceased to go\cm^ith all possible mildness and 
tenderness^ all the people uhdei their authority, whctlier Ma- 
homedan or P^an, without diltinctioQ.of religion, and pro. 
tinted them against all and evitry one who sought to trouble 
or molest them.” Eitlier th?s shntimcnf is a piece of the most 
revolting etl'rontery, or the authors of it must have been wholly 
blinftl'd by^tjis circumstances of their situation. The,latter is 
most titi^ijablc, 
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principal evidence was eiuiq^d^ 
conspirators thi^mselves op the ra(gM; and jtnuch 
of it, therefore, may well be diflEifedited; but, 
wheiitier the paiticiilare be real or imagined, they 
"aflRjrd so curious an illustration of the cliaracter of 
the Dutcli administration, that they ought iwt to 
be passed ow in silence. After being frequently 
pui 10 the question, the conspirators confessed to 
the Ibllowiug circumstances: The first object 
was to massacre'the D,utcji with all the Europeans, 
and the Christians ot' every 'denomination; after 
which, the conspirator^ were to lie joined by all the 
Asiaties in tiie island. Erbeijeld, the chief con¬ 
spirator, took the name of Ywang Gusti” or 
I'/ie- Lord; and Cantadia^ the second c^p^ira- 
tor, the title of Rad^n^ di’ Noble. 'I’hc plot was 
laid at the house of Erberfeld without the v/alLs of 
the city; and it appeared that the conspirators had 
been in tlie practice of holding frequent^ meeting*, 
at a country hoijse of tlieir leader, and there con¬ 
ducting a chrrespondence with' several native chiefs 
and princes, both in the island and in the neigh- 

4. I 

bouring countries. kSome of the conspirators were 
engaged, according to the superstitious notions of 
the Javanese, and, as always hapjjeas on similar 
toccasions, in distributing charms and amulets to 
r^der the possessors invulnerable. I'he attack 
was^o i»ave commenced on the first dayof^e new 
year,'‘afla^ with the first opening of the gntes oj the 
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th^ llPfcming. Each conspirator had^^^his 
particular >.|>ost and ofiipc assigned. The chief 
conspirator was to have governed in tlie city and 
citadel; and^the second to have administered the 
territoiy extending to the mountains. The infe- 
jior conspirators, under the titles or official de- 
signations of Pangeran^ Tunidnggung^^BXid, Man- 
triy were to fill the subordinate situations. The 
conspiracy was wide spread, and the arrangement 
for* its execution to have^ bven supporttid by a’ 
force of’ seventeen thousand men. originat¬ 
ed with C'antadia, a native of Cartasura, who 
had, it appears, laboured for two years to seduce 
Erberf’eld. fhe conspirators were mostly natives 
of Java, and almost all of them of mean origin. 
J|(.^was detected but thr^ days previous to the 
time appointed for putting it in execution. Nine^ 
teen of the conspirators, among whom were tljc 
wives of three of the male prisoners, were torturr 
ed, found guilty, and sentenced to the most cruel 
and lion id puiiislunents, wliicli were cah-ied into 
execution founcen days after serneMcc was pas¬ 
sed. * On Sunday, two d|ys after tl!e execution. 


ftjnowiij.- K t*.<' record of *Jiis abominable son't nee; 

t * 

“ Wf‘, the juiiiir'), I uviiii» h<'arri aivl (xamint-d the inlV>riTiiitioii 
prrfipiic(t*(pXf^67o by Henr^ van Stool, drossani ol tholow coun-- 
tr\, a^aiiis;l, itio boi<)ro-nitnt <»iio«i ciim iiaK, who have confes¬ 
sed the jfhole^iand submitted themselves voluntarily^ to this 
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public thanksgivings voere ojgfyrad to Gad, iiy the 
Dutch writers, in the churches of Batiirk, for the 

_ ____ _ 

conclusion; it is therefore concluded, regard being had to the 
before-meVitionod crimes, and ail the ciroumstanci^ ^elatin^ 
to them, and we hcreijy cuncludb and ddcrce in justice, in 
the name, and on the part, of tiieir High Mightinesses the 
States General of the United Provinces, that we condemn 
the before>mentioned prisoners, with the appi^obation of the 
'goveinor-*gcnerid Mr Zwjardckroon, and.i^f the counsellors of 
the Indies, to be transported to the placje. before the citadel, 
where it is usual to o.xeculc criminuis, there to be delivered in¬ 
to the bands* of the hangnlian, in order to receive their respec¬ 
tive punishments in the manner following : The two crimi¬ 
nals, Erbcrfeld and Catadia, othertvise styled Hading, shall be 
tended and bound each of them on a cross, where they shall 
each of them have their^ight hands cut 'hff, and their 
legs, and breasts, pinched with |ed hot pincers, till pieces of 

the flesh are torn away. They shall then have theirchellies - 

0 ^ 

ripped up from bt>ttom to|:op,and their hearts tlsrown kt'their 
faces; after which, their heads shall be cut off, and fixed u|ion 
a post; and thei^ bodies, bejng torn in pieces, shall be expos¬ 
ed to the fowls of the air witbaat*the city, in whatever place 
the governmenU shall please to direct. 

**‘The Ollier f6ur criminals, IMaja Praja, SaiiaSuta, otherwise 
Wangsa, buta Chitra, and Layeck, are to be each of them ^ 
bound upon a cross, and have their rc^cctive right hands cut 
off, their arms, thighs, and breasts, pihcneirl, their bellies rip¬ 
ped open, and their* hear'is thrown in their faces, and their 
** limbs exposed upon a wheel in the usual places, tl\isre to bc- 
come a prey to birds. The other ten criminals shall each 
of them tied upon a cross on the scaflbld, and, in c&ka there be 
pot footti on thcpscafibld itself, on a place near it, where they 
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4i^eBt of this horrible consfnitiey* 
The lieif<i0?^.Brbetfeid wes razed to the ground; 
and on the spot where it stood is still to be ^een a 
rude death’s head with a mijnic spike throi^gh the 
sCuH, underneath which is an inscription ip Euro- 
^an amid natiye languages, which expresses the 
vindictive Reeling of the moment, in a declaration, 
that no house shall ever again stand oii the spot 
where was framed the tmcked conspiracy of Erber- 
feldl * » 

iThe most atrocious "of all the acts of4;he Dutch 
administration in Java, and the obseiwation may 
be extended to all their possessions in the Indies, 
is the famous massacre of the Chinese. These 
people, encouraged to leave the crowded ranks of 


shall be broken alive, without receiving the coii-p de ^race^ 
Thiiy^iliall te altcrwards carried to the ordinary place of exe- 
c^on, and there exposed on a wheel, and guarded so long as 
ih^ shall live there; and, afterJlhey expire, be left a prey to 
th& birds. ' The other three; Tomboam, Grambiek, and Mitas, 
ace.,condemned to be each of them tied to a stake, and there 
strangled, till they are dead, l^eir bodies shall be then car* 
lied, like the rest, to the common place of execution,and there 
exposed on wheels for the t]ouris|ment of the birds. We like* 
wise further Condemn the said crii|iina!s ti> the costs and expenr* 
CCS of justice, and to the confiscation of hklf their eifocts: This 
being |)a]d« renouncing ail furtiier pretensions. Done and de*" 
creedSn the assembly of my lords the counsellors of J^istice, 
this Wed *,esda^ the Sth of April, all tlie judges, except Mr 
Craivait^r, being present.".—Roggewein’s Voyage, id Harris* 
CbllectioDy Voj/I, p. 2S5,* 
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their own country by the fertiKty of its 

commerce, and the comparative security ,,which 
the vigour of European arms and legislation 
ensured to tlicir properties, had settled and co- 
' Ionized in the island in great numbers. The 
conscious weakness of the Dutch .rendered^ them 
jealous of .the power, the numbers^ and wealth 
of this class of their subjects. They goaded them 
by eKcessive taxations, arbitrary punishments, 
.and frightful,executions. The intelligences nt!^m> 
bers, and .nationality of the Chinese, made this 
systematic, oppressio,*! insupportable to them. 
Unlike the less civilized inhabitants of the 
country, though under local circumstances so 
much less advantageous, they felt their capacity 
of eombining for resikance, and bfeing once fairly 
committed, tlicir aiiibitiomprompted them to look 
to the dominion of the island. Both Javanese and 
Dutch v% liters detail the circumstances of the mas¬ 
sacre, and from tlicir accounts, it is no difiicult 
matter to .collect the most instructivefacts con- 
neetpd with it. The persecution and op[)rc8sion 
of the Chinese took a more active character I'rora 
the year l>wt it was not uptil the year 

1740 that the revolt commencedC The matter 
was brought to *a crisis by the forcible seizure 
V)f a number of Chinese, and their deportation 
to Ceylon, under pretext of their bein^ en¬ 
gaged Jin committing irregularities in*tlie\lcinity 
ojf* Batavia. On this event, the Chinese in the vi- 
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cinity of tlie city, who were not restrained by the 
directs presetiee of a military force, flew to arms, 
assembled a large force, and, as usual in .su^ch cir¬ 
cumstances,‘'and among such a people, committed 
acts of violence, excess, and cruelty. |bn this 
•some^'of their^countrymen in the city were tor¬ 
tured, an4 on the authority so obtaiiied, a story 
of a *wicked and long-meditated conspiracy to de¬ 
stroy the Dutch was got up by the European autho- 

• ^ 

ritSes. Between the Dutch tii'oops,®a,Tid the armed 
mob of Chinese in th'e environs, several indecisive 
actions took place. On the J/th day of,October it 
was discovered that the Chinese (juarter of the 
town was on fire. This was construed into an ar- 
liflce to mask an attcmjjt to murder the European 
inhabitants, in'the confusion of the conflagration. 
The habitual timidity of the Dutch colonists took 
the alarm. The massacre of the Chinese inhabitants 
of Batavia forthwith commenced, and was in a few 
hours formally authorizec} by an order of the Re¬ 
gency, which directed that none but ihe* w^omen 
and children should be spared. A band of V^tal 
sailors was landed from the fleet in the roads to 
carry this order into effdet. The doors of the 
Chinese house? were burst open, and the inhabit- 
ants draggcnl out and massacred, without oflering 
the smallest resistance.’^ The city was in a state 

- : - ^ - — --- 

** “Jl’liey sna<Je no more iiiisUnco than a ae^t ot vouu'' 
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of donflagrotion, and nothing*was to be seen 
throughout but hre, murder, and rapiuff^ yictims, 
and executioners. It was not until the twenty-^- 
cdid m the same month that an ajrmktice vras pro- 
elairaei. Those massacred the town of Batavia 

f 

hlone, on this occasion, are reckoned, by tha^Dutcb 
themselves, not to have fallen short of ten thou¬ 
sand. The effects of this abominable act of ty¬ 
ranny were felt from one extremity of Java to the 
other. 'The^ 'thinege who escaped the slaughter 
marched tp the east, leagued with the Susuinm* 
not less wjlling tlian, themselves to be rid of the 
common oppressor, and a' series of revolts, wars, 
or rebellions, was the consequence, which conti¬ 
nued, for a period of fifteen years, to desolate the 
fairest portions of the island, and ^ to exhaust its 
resources. It would be superfluous here to dwell 
upon these transactions, which are iiarralM 
snflicient length in th4 native history ofJavaY ' - 
hrom the termination of these contests, to the 
year 18l0, has been a period of almost, profound 
peace in the* Dutch annals of Java." From the 
mere negative advantages of tranquillity,—^ough 
with the privation of foreign commerce,—with the 
exktence of injudicious and harks^In^ ;monopoiies, 
—and, in other mattefs, withasystemofinternal'po- 


mice,” is the homely, but strong expression of the Javanese 
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licy aj^d regumon, neither liberal nor judicious, 
the ipjQnitry has prospered to an unexampled de- 
.grec. Its agriculture has greatly increased, and its 
pOpubtion Jias beep probably tripled. kei% it 
cannot escapc«notice, that tbe period oi' the de-^ 
eline,|i,nd weakness of the Dutch power,both in 
Ei^rope an4 I&dia, is just the same the period 
of the prosperity of this great colony. ^ Wliile the 
ability to exercise a mischievous ambition, ^nd to 
iij\^ict the moat grievous and absurd restrictions 
Is^d, the isla)|d was in a perpetual sf^te of deso¬ 
lation and anarchy. From the moment that that 
ability ceased to exist, order and tranquillity were 
restored, and prosperity was progressive and rapid. 

Having rendered this account Of the policy pur¬ 
sued by the Dutch in Java, I shall proceed to pder 
a .short account of their proceedings in the more 
wpstem countries o( the Archipelago, chiefly con- 
sid^'iug Sumatra and Malacca under this head. 
These countries, less fertile, less improved, and 
• less populous than, Java, allbrded them, from 
these causes, and the inti'actableness of the rude 
natives, the absence of Resources, and the natu¬ 
ral difliculties opposed tp invaders, in extensive 
and almost ixiacpessible regions, covered by foi^sts, 
no oppoitunity of makings permanent territorial 
conquests. The object of the Dutch policy in 
these countries had mor^ exclusively in view the 
interpts of the commercial monopoly, bj pursu- 
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ing vvliioh, the countries under itf mduence were 
exhausted, tlie natives estranged or driveii-fj^ re¬ 
volt, and the most interested advocates of the sys- 
teni convinced, though their reasoning respectii^ 

‘ the causi^s of failure may not t|ave been accurate, 
that all the establislnnents of the Dutch in* that, 
quarter of the Archipelago at least were burthen- 
some and useless. 

Malacca, from' the. strength of its fortihea- 
tion.^, resisted'4110 IJntch power long after it Iwd 
been established in the other countries of the 
Archipelago, and it was not until the year l6ll, 
after a sieijje au{l blockade of live months, and a 
gallant del’cnce, worthy of the best days ofror- 
tuguese heroism, that it was taken. Hie king*; of 
Achin and Jehor joined in the lea^e against the 
Portuguese, but the former receded on the dis¬ 
covery that his interests were not the object df his** 
Ewropean allies, and tHe reward ol‘ the king of Je¬ 
hor, who contributed in an eminent degree to the 
success of the enterprise, was*to be laidcunder the* 
severest restrictions of the coimnercidl monopoly. 
All the other princes of the Peninsula, wliose sim¬ 
plicity couid be intimidated. by a (hs^lay of the 
Dutch power, or. cajoled and dacelYed by the 
artifice of European ifitrigue, wore treated in t'he 
same manner. From the cause already describ¬ 
ed, no territorial conquest was made, no ifiter- 
nal iniprovement was any where eftk;tetl,\ and, 
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down to the days of Dutch rule, the country 
and i|^ inhidiitahts continued in the same rudemid 

* unculttvated state in which they were found., Under 

ifostructiTe Xidtience of .commercial restraint, 
the town of Malacea itself, from its happy situa* * 

• tion a 5rich. eii^oriuni,jeven under the rude legisla¬ 
tion of the Natives themselves, dwindled into insig¬ 
nificance, and the monopoly *of the Dutch appears 
to have prgved more prejudicial to it than the ty¬ 
ranny of the Portuguese, and the Invasions of its 
territory by fowign dnemies, to which 4ketr lawlesf? 
ambition gave rise. 

Ue struggles maintained by the Dutch in Java 
and the Moluccas prevented them, for a long time, 
*from turning their arms to Sumatra, less inviting 
by ks fertility, and the value of its productions, 
and .more difficult to aubdue. The most power- 
*fuU Civilized, and commercial statp of that island 
was Achin, and here the l)utch made repeated ef¬ 
forts to insinuate themselves, and establish their com- 

* mercial aystetn. The prince of Aching wjio, from 
the extent of his intercourse with the foreign na- 
tions of Asia, had a thorough knowledge of tlie be¬ 
nefits of commerce, alonO, of all the potentates of 
the ArchifR&lago, resisted the insidious attempts 
of the Dutch, and other Eiircfpean nations. In 

• the year l66i, the Dutch had leisure to extend 
theib ambitious views tQ Sumatra; and, in thav 
year« they rendered themselves masters of t}ie whole 

VOL. II. • • . K e . 
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of the west coast of that island^'^lrom SiUeJkar to 
Bams. In the same year they captured a^%buriit 
the to^vn of Palembmigf and forced upon tlie ^iuce 
of that country, from the valn^^nr’ its produSctipAs, 
and the advantages of its situi^n, ehe of the 
trading positions of the Archipelago, oi^ t:£ tjieir 
comniefcia^ or rather anti>cominerci4 Beaties. The 
country oF the Lampwigs they'^ot possession of in 
virtue of their influence over the conncils of the 
king of Bantatm, wlio pretended a olathi to i|i» :«In 
the same manner, they got posses^h of /Bandak 
and Succadana^ in Ih)rneo; and their mercantile 
influence was in time established, with all its de- 
structive influence, in Banjermassbh ^Whatever na¬ 
tive state was, from distance, or natural strength of 
situation, incapable ofbeing brought Under this Afal- 
doin, was proclaimed to be hostile, barbarous, and 

piratical. 'J heir avarice was stimulated by two pro- 

- 

cKicts, for which those two islands are distin^ish- 
ed, gold and pepper ; and to obtain these, under 
their compulsory regulations,'constituted,the whole 
objects of tlieir administration, which, in every 
branch, was constantly subservient to tbe^ con¬ 
temptible and unattainable views*. In^^eir efiPorts 
to draw a profit from the gold mines, ;^eir cupidi¬ 
ty was signally punislied by a heavy loss in the ppr- 
"^uit, and their persecution of the industry.of the 
natives, in regard to the pepper, was accompknied 
by the/almost total annihilation of that important 
.article, of traffic. The weakness of their power in 
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Sumatra prevAited them from urging their pecu¬ 
liar Jj^pcfpks, to the extent to which they were 
•carried in Java^nd the Moluccas, and the-’inh^abit- 
ants^bf that cownriy continued generally yiore pas-^ 
fiive under their a^i^ority. Several revolts, how- 
ever,^imk plaoe. Within one year of their possession, 
thu inhalnt^nts of jp^o-rose on the Dufch garrisons, 
arid murdered them. A revolt took place in I 67 O, 
within six»years of their conquest,* and another in 
'1680, which re’quired the aid of large milituiy for¬ 
ces from Batalria to suppress them. * 

I come to the third and*Iast brancll into which 
this^hapter is divided, an account of tlm Dutch 
history of the Spie^Islands. It was, pcrliaps, in 
these islands, that the mo§t baneful influence of 
their policy was experienced. The spices were the 
most desired objects of European avarice ; the peo¬ 
ple ,were,^enerally less powerful, tess civilized, nu¬ 
merous and warlike, than the westem tribes, and 
^ their country, consistingfof numerous .small isles, 
could be" more easily overrun and*subjugated. 
Tlie first of these causes prompted the Dutch to 
make the most vigorous efforts for their subjuga¬ 
tion, and the rest facilitated the enterprise, so that 
the Spice Iltands are more completely under Euro^ 
pean domination, than any other portion of the Ir^- 
' dian Islands. » 

fhe hatred of the people of the Moluccas to- 
warck^ the •Portuguese, made them .readily *joiii the 
patch in,driving them from the Moluccas; but 
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the rapacity of the laitter was hr th^ ar» 

, tifices, and the' natives were scarcely'acquainted 
witl^ them, when they were as desirous of being* 
rid of thfse new guests as of the former. As eairljr 
as the year I6u6, the king of ^Temate attemptM 
to league the princes of the Moluccas jagalhst the ' 
Dutch for their expulsion; but ^as bsffied by^l^b 
jealousy of his neighbours. In 1613, the Dutich 
had the dexterity, in pursuance of theii exclusive 
system, to inveigle the greater number of ihC liU' 
tive princes ‘of the Molmxias into treaties, cbnfer* 
ring upon themselves'“the exclusive right of buy • 
ing doxies. Whether any actual imposition- was 
practised in framing these tl^aties is iiot certain, 
but that the natives were wholly unaware of the 
ruinous consequences to their industry, coniibit, 
and independence, which resulted from fhlfil- 
ling them, cannot admit of a doubt. ,Tliey^had 
been long accustomed to a free traffic with ^ alt 
the commercial nations «of Aria; and the unna¬ 
tural reftralnts to which, under the mlm of 
tectiofi and j'riendsfdpy they were subjected, could 
not but be disi^reeable to them. The infringe¬ 
ment of the treaties was the obvh^s of the 

prince and his subject^. The I^lch l^isted upon 
their fulfilment, and resenting every infhiction nf 
those iniquitous compacts^ made them the ptetl^t 
for all the wars, persecutions, and invasions, which 
desolated the country, with little interruptionj down 
to*the year 1681, embracing'a period of seventyyears. 
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The unfortianatJ^fjiatives, in these contests, behaved 
lyith perseverance, virtues which would 

have be(^ succ^sful in the, expulsion of thn invad- ^ 
er^^bnt/or the, o|fsuBion aT\,d, feebleness incident to' 
tfielr geograpifical j^ation, and to their w|nt of ci-‘ 
tilixatibti* Tpillustratethe characters of the contend- 
iojypartie^C shall pow.run rapidly over a few of the 
iQOit prominent cilcnmstances of the cohtest. The 
inhabitants of the Banda; or Nutyneg Isles, were 
the first to resi^, and, in iQld, tHair destruction 
was resolved Oj^n. *A l^e fleet and* military ex¬ 
pedition sailed against theinf but the iBii^ndanese,' 
conducting themselves with extraordinary courage, 
the Dutch ^re defeated on this occasion, and the 
■governor-general, .who accompanied the troops, 
diM of chagrin on account of the failure. The 
following year the Bandanese were subdued and 
'forced into treaties, 'more hostile to their commer¬ 
cial intereks and prosperity than ever. • 

In 16^0 the Bandan^e had again revolted, if 
this expi^ssion can be ^plied to their resistance 
of foreign aggression. ^ The direct charge jnade 
against them on this occa^on'was, that they sold the 
produce countr^ to strangers. The Spa¬ 

niards, P^Q^^se, and English, fomented the 
qulirrel between the natlve*s; atid, blind to their 
own aggressions, could easily see the injustice pf 
Itheif rival^. At the period of this last revolt of 
the ];feopie»of the Banda Isles, the Dutch apd Eng- 
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lish wore reconciled to each other. lOnd the Iid^tet' 
now saw no harm in subduing the mc^hding pan* 
'^danese. ^ The English commission^ only declared, 
theif maUUty, from want of means, to join in a 
league fol their subversion. Dutchgovemor- 
general, happy at their excusing themselves, pibtfs* 
ly declared that he would undertake thll^terpnse 
with the assistance of heaven^ wMbh he boasted Hiil 

r> ' 

hitherto been so favourable to him.. This crusade 
ended in the total sul^mgation of the Banda Isles^ 
in the year 1 Oki, in spite of the efforts of the Eng¬ 
lish, who, keeping as ,little faith with their Euro¬ 
pean allies as with the natives, assisted the latter 
against the former. The island of Lmtar alone 
long resisted ; tbii natives betook themselves to the 
mountains, where in time they were starved^ahd 
hunted down, until at length the survivors, a poor 
remnant of SCO person's, surrendered themselves, 
and were transported fo Batavia. Such was ^ 
termination of the expedition,. which a Putch 
governor-general, of the Indies undertook id reli¬ 
ance upXn the »assistance of heaven ! 

The iuhabiiants of Amboyiia, and the other 
Clove Isles, unable to endure the despe^j^ commer¬ 
cial arrangements of the Dutch, w^euir^inns almost 
as early as the people of Banda, and, as they were 
more numerous and powerful, their resistance wag 
ihoreTonnidable and long continued. 

i^assa- 


In the year IG^S took pla^ the famjous 
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ere of' an affair of European history, 

whiclvit if MOOt my provijace to relate. In itself a 
transaction su^oientiy execrable, arud affordii^^ per- 
ha|», the most rerolting and hateful example ofthe 
cdn^quencea W tll^^commercial rivalry Af Euro-' 
•pean ^tso^^ in enortmty, it falls far short of many 
of inflicted by the European nations 

oi^lhe natives of the country. The insurrections 
of the people of Ternate continued down to the 
ye» 1638, when assuming a»more •formidable as*- 
pect, the presence of the governor-general was 
twice thought necessary. 

The Dutch used the king of Ternate, whom 
they had in their hands, as the tool of their views ; 
'and this prince, with an insincerity to be expected 
in Ifls situation, secretly encouraged and abetted 
the resistance of his subjects. One of the bravest 
of these, Louhou, the governor of a distant pro¬ 
vince, exl^stcd by long r&sistanee, and desertod 
by his people, made his p^ce with the Dutch, and 
came over with bis family. He, his mother, sis¬ 
ter, and brother, were perfidiously seized ind be¬ 
headed I * 


From tln|i'lime,,until t^e termination of the re-, 
sistance of people of Ternate, the noblest })er- 
^ sonk of the country wero aeJized* in numbers, and 
.executed without mercy. Tidukabaasi^ a chief of 
TAmTfbyiia w^ho had made a long resistance, was at 
lengt];i induced to surrender himself. He was exc- 
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euted, though he offered to embrace Christianity 
to save his life, an hononr, says the Dutch histprian,. 
of whiqh he was deemed unworthv^oL 

From the year 1650 to 1653,/the insurrection 
‘ of Auibdyiia assumed a more formidable aspect than 
ever. A monster of energetic character,•'^galled ^ 
Vlaming, was governor, and W8ntpned;ki blood and 
executions." 1 shall give a few examples of his 
proceedings. The Dutch had agreed t:o take any 
quantity of cloitevS tendered by the natives at a fitted 
^riccy and aHhough this fixed‘price was lower than 
the people had been accustomed to receive from the 
other strangers that resorted to their market, still 
the quantity brought in was too great for the re¬ 
stricted consumption to which the abuses of the 
monopoly necessarily gave rise. Vlaming resolved 
upon the destruction of tlie cloves every where but 
at Amboyna, the immediate -seat of the Dutch 
power, where he-^magmed production'^ight be 
restricted to the limited demands of the monopoly 
market,^ 'Ilie natives were exasperated to the last 
degree ^iy this*‘iniquitous and unheard of invasion 
of property, and flew to arms to defend their just 
rights. Even the chiefs who owed their promotion 
to the Dutch influence revolted, amfali the islands 
were involved in «• general insurrection. 

On the 28th of August 1050, Vlaming ordered 
the execution of twenty nobles. Some were strang¬ 
led,-—others broken on the wheel,—and ethers cast 
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into the sea and#drowned, by beating tbenoi with 
bludgfons. A Makomedaa priest lea|:ied from a 
redoubt and fractured a limb. The brutal gover¬ 
nor ordered*him\o repeat the leap, which cost him 
his life! 

• > On«his return to Amboyna, Vlaming ordered a 
ne!W executioa, as weft of those who.had surren- 
dered at discretion, or promise of pardon,*as of those 
taken prisopers. Fifteen chiefs were executed on 
thk occasion, among whom ^ere two petty kingd. 
The most distinguished of the sufi^jr^'rs was the 
heroic Terbikt who, appearing on the scaffold with 
an undaunted countenance, which astonished his 
persecutors, hastened to present his bare neck to 
‘the axe. 

Even the natives convert^ to Christianity jrose 
against their oppressors. The most remarkable^of 
‘these was Joh?i Pa^£, a native of Amboyna, distin- 
guished fdl* his eloquence hs a teacher of Chri^i- 
anity,. and adding to the effects of that eloquence, 

* the authority of birth, offiee, and hue quhlitie^ riiia 

nobleman, with many otlmrs, wasexccutedkz/?i4^//^, 
for fear the sjiectacle might occiHsion a tumult 
among the inhabitants. , Next day the governor, 
having assetbUled the native troops, suddenly pro- 
difced the bloody heads of "the sufferers by way of 
striking terror into tlie survivors. • 

i !nie Prince Saydiy the chief of the patriotdnsur . 
gen^s^ wa» at length taken by the treachery of one 
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of his companions. Before he wash overpowered he 
made a gtillant resistance, and when he f?!! was 
covered with wounds, and exhausted with loss of 
blohd. In this situation he war brought before 
Vlamingf, wlio insulted him with vulgar raillery, 
and, pushing the sluift of his spear into his mouth, ■ 
bid him wale from his sleep. The dying chief 
w^as neither able nor willing to reply, but had 
strength enough remaining to turn his head aside, 
and avert^his eyes froai the hateful spectacle of the 
enemy of his country. The governor abandoned 
him to the fury of the>Dutch soldiers, who cut him 
to pieces, and threw his quivering members over 
the precipices of the mountain, in the fastnesses of 
which he was captured. 

The last act of Vlaming was the murder of the 
king of Gilolo, who was accidentally taken prisoner 
in passing 1‘rom one island to another. He and 
five-and-twenty of his’ family, the wtoen and 
children only being spared, were put to death, and, 
for fcav of a commotion among the people, they 
were privately *drowned at midnight 1 

The inhabitants of the Moluccas continued to 
carry on the war, though with less vigour, down to 
the year 1671 , when, as generally happeRe^ in tropical 
dimes, when the regular industry of man, and his 
natural pursuits, are interrupted by a loiig succes¬ 
sion of wars and intestine convulsions, a violent ' 
epidemic afflicted the country, the effecta of wj^ich 
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were aggravated,by earthquakes in that year, in 
1673 and 1674, which were also themselves the 
direct cause of the loss of many lives. ^ 

The last iiisuivection of the people of the Mo« 

V I 9 

luccas broke oUt in 1680 , and continued during the • 
.whole,of that and the following year. Tfiese were 
the last efibfts of those islanders to maintain their 
independence. Enfeebled and broken‘spirited by 
their ineffectual efforts, they submitted from this 
tiiiqe. The Dutch were j\ovv enabled* to cari*y 
their principles of commercial policy Jpto the most 
rigid practice. The consumption of spices decreased 
as their price rose, and the JSpice Islands hence¬ 
forth ceased to be of value and importance. 

The monopoly of the spices was secured by the 
conquest of Macassar in tBe year lG(iy. It .was 
the avidity of the Dutch to secure the monopolj^of 
*the spices, and the ^laturaf hostility of the people 
of Celebs, towards those? who .vtinjustly and vio¬ 
lently excluded them from a ^f•affic in which they 
* had so long and so oxter^ively engaged, onejvhich 
was so beneficial to them> and so i^itural their 
geographical and moral situation, \fhich produced 
the long wars between tliem, tlie incidents of’which 
are given iir Mie native history of that island. It 
need hardly be remarkcl, that the commercial and 
I political importance of fkilehes ceased with the loss 
j oPits independence, and its subjection to the com ¬ 
mercial shackles of Dutch policy. 
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It will be unnecessary to quote j(urther examples 
of the consequences of the Dutch domination in the 
Archipelago, and enough has b^n said to illus* 
trate tiie nature of the influence //hich it has pro¬ 
duced iiT>on the character and dbstviies of the na¬ 
tive inhabitants. 



CHAPTER X. 


SPANISH HISTORY OF THE ARCHIPELAGO. 

Spanish ir^fluenpe confined to the Phil^rpines,’—Policy pursued 
by, the Spaniards, poith all its vices, superior to tjkat of any 
—' other European government established in the Archipelago, 
-—Sketch of that Policy,—Discovery of the Philippines by 
Magellan,—Philippines neglectcdfor the Molmccas,—First 
tillempt to conquer the Philippines,—Conquest of Zebu by 
Legaspi,—Luconia inxmded,—Causes to vchich the facility of 
the early conquest of it is to be ascribed.—Foundation of the 
city of Manila*—Causes which have proved a harrier to the 
progress of the Spanish conquests.—Effects which result from 
, the proximity of China to the Pf^ilippines.—Manila aitaef.” 
td by the Chinese rebeV Limahon, and t^arly taken, — Chi¬ 
nese employed as rowers^ in an expedition against the Mo¬ 
luccas, murder the Governor ffthe Philippines, who command¬ 
ed, and the crew of his galle^i^ First Massact*e of the Chi- 

V ^ ‘ 

nesc, when thirty thousand are cut of.—Emperor ^f China 
demands an explanation, and is cosily saliffied,—Second 
Massacre of the Chinese, wlun twenty-three out of thirty 
thousand are cut of ,— The Philippines threatened with an 
invasion by i0oxinga, the conqueror of Fomosa, which they 
esoape by the sudden death of Ihlit able and ambitious lead-* 
er,—Spaniards expel the Chinese from the Philippines,—$ 
Pimeful causes springing from the principle of populatiexs 
in China, and the locality of the Philippines have induced 
the irhabitants of theformer country to settle in mimbers in 
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the latter.-^Absurd arguments of ijkf^ Spaniards for the 
expulsion of the Chinese refuted,r^ChiHCse return to the 
Philippines.—A roijal edict jor their absolute expulsion i^ot 
caiTicd into cf[ect bif the local admini^alion*—lloyul edict 
carried into effect^ and its consequenef .—{ hinese return by 
stem dergrees^i and are as numerous m ei^er—Character of 
ike Japanese^ and their intercourse "with the Spaniards of 
the Philippines.—Efnperor gj'Japan setiiisfi mission claim¬ 
ing rassalage from the Philippines*—rJie meditates ilieir con- 
quest about the period of his persecution of the Christians in 
the empire.—Emperor of Japan sends ufrietdly mission to 
Mnnila^-^A first amU second revolt of the Japanese the 
Philippines.—The intercourse ivfih Japan finally terminated 
by the famous edict of the Japanese cmjnrc, excluding itself 
from the intercourse of the icorld—Political intercourse be^ 
tveeen the Spaniards and the independent nations of the Ar¬ 
chipelago.—General reflections on the intercourse oj' Euro¬ 
peans ’Oiith the more poxverful natioi^s of flic Archipelago — 
Futile attempts of the Spanuuds to conquer Sooloo and 
Mindanao.—iietribuiive measures of the inhabitants of 
^Jiose islands.—tCars of <he Spaniards with European na¬ 
tions in the Arthipelago^—Conquest of the floluccas Jive 
* times attempted .— Conquest of Manila by the English .— 
Plunder the object of thosepsho planned the expedition .—^ 
E rt^ j o yagaut opinion of the ixeahh of Manila.—Narrative 
of ihqt Conquest. — Animadver.^ion on the conduct of the 

captors _ Briljsh conquest never extended beyond the 

neighbourhood of the cily.’^Populatiofi of the country de¬ 
fend it after the destruction of the tegular i^^ftary force .— 
Important and inlcresthig conclusions to be arawt from this 
unusual circumstance. 

• . 

The influence of the Spanish nation in the Mo^ 
luccas was of short duration, and limited extent; 
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and, while the Indian possessions of Portugal were 
under the crown of Spain, they were wholly admi- 
jhistered by Pj^tiiguesc, and on the Portuguese 
principles of goi^ernment. The influence of'the 
Spanish govetninhht on the fortunes and Jiistory of' 
th^ inhabitants of the Archipelago, therefore, may 
be said to be coiiHned to the Pliilippines. In this 
extensive and imi^rtaiit portion of the Indian 
islalids, it lias been peculiarly active ; and a histo- 
ricd sketch of, its proceediiigs will prove interest- 
"ing and instructive.« 

It is remarkable, that the^ Indian administration 

^ *1 

of one" of the worst governments of Europe, and 
that in which th^ general principles of legislation 
and good government are least understood,—one, 
too, which lius never been skilfully executed,— 
should, upon the whole, have proved the least 
*rioiis to the happiness and prosperity of the native 
inhabitariis of the country. This, uridoubtedjy, 
has been tlic cliaraqter of the Spanish connection 
with the Philippines, witjj^ all its vices, follies,, and 
illiberalities ; and the present condition >pf these 
islands affords an unquestionable proof of the fact. 
Almost every other country of the Archipelago is, 
at this dayt^n*point of wealth, power, and civiliza** 
tion, in a worse state than wlieii Europeans con¬ 
nected themselves with them three centuries back, 
THe* Philippines alone have improved in ewiliza- 
tion, wealth, and populousuess. When discovered. 
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most of the tribes were a race <of h^f-naked la¬ 
vages, inferior to all the great tribes, who were push-* 
ing, at tlie saCine time, an acth’^e commerce, and en¬ 
joying a respectable share of necessaries and 
comfort^? of a civilized state. I Upon the whole, 
they are at present superior in almost every thing 
to any of tlie other races. ' This is^ a valual>le and 
instructive fact, and the cause desen^es to be traced. 
This, 1 imagine, is no difficult task. In the tiist 
place, the Spanish government has never, in^ the 
case of its J lid Ian dominions, pursued, like other 


nations, the visionary and pernicious principle of 
drawing a direct profit from the comnuTcial indus¬ 
try of its colonies, by appearing in the character 
of the sole (.r chief merchant. On the contrary, 
private industry, though injudiciously shackled, 
l|as been perm' . led scope, and the wholesome 
principles of t ompelition have had soffze operation. 
T'hc Spanish govern ulent lias rested sal^sfied with 


deriving a revenue from a fixed capitation tax on 
its native subjects; and, however heavy in amount^ 


or inkgutous in the collection, it has, on the whole, 
proved less prejudicial to improvement than the 
restrictions of otlier European nations, on the agri¬ 
culture and industry of their subjeCvSi Hut, above 
all, the prosperity of ‘die Philippines has been ow- 
'iiig to the freedom given to European colonization; 
a freedom which it has been the ir/Ze glory Of our 


sation, in particular, to withhold, or to rf-estrict, mi- 
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dor the mask, qr under the delusion, of benefit¬ 
ing the natives. The Spaniards permitted to 
jtheir countryrren a perfect ficedoin of coloniza¬ 
tion, and t]:e unappropriated lands were fi'sicly dis¬ 
tributed among t. em. They have mixed »with the * 
^ native inhabitants, and lived familiarly with them. 
The consequence has Seen, that, through the me¬ 
dium of religious or other instruction, and general 
comraunication, the influence of the genius and 
manners of Europe has been felt by the native races, 
and prodticed corresponding benefits. * 

We can be at no loss tp see to what circum¬ 
stance in their situation the Philippines owe the 
superiority of the policy pursued in regard to them. 
•Eoitunatcly for them, they happened to produce 
none of tlic commodities for which the avarice of 
Europeans was in search. They produced neither 
the rich spicerics of tlie more western islands, nor 
the tine manufactures of the continentid uationr; 
and were, therefore, saved from the usual depre- 
•dation upon industry 

The Philippines, as is well known, w^ere discover¬ 
ed by the illustrious, but tinfortunatc Magellan, in 
the course oiihc /irsl circumnavigation of the globe, 
ill the year , ten years after the conquest ot Ma¬ 
lacca by the Portuguese. It wasthe search Jbr spices 
which led to the accomplishment of the circumna- 
vigat’ou of the globe, and the discovery of the 
Philippines, as well as to the more splendid achieve- 

V jh. II. F f 
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ments of Columbus and Di Gama^^ all of them th« 
most striking events in the history of mankind. 
The hrst land whicli Magellan mac^, after quitting 
ther western shore of America, ^.was the jwrt of 
Batuan^ in the great island oitMmdnnaoi from 
whence he sailed into the midst of the cluster, and 
touched at Zebu. He was hospitably received, 
both at Batuan and Zebu, by the wondering na¬ 
tives j but this man of genius wanted prudence 
and moderation, and was strongly tinctured \vith 
the indiscreptest religious zeal, the vice of his age* 
By planting a cross ii> Zebu, and sprinkling a little 
water on the king and his family, with some of his 
subjects, he imagined himself establisfung the 
Christian religion* The petty prince of the insig¬ 
nificant islet of Mactan, which lies o]>posite the 
g|:eat island of Zebu, happened to be a man en¬ 
dowed with a strength of mind above the fears of 
his countrymen, and saw in the Spaniards nothing 
bat what was mortal. He challenged Magellan 
to com bat, who, with the characteristic chivalry of 
his tim/3, accepted the challenge. Fifty Spaniards 
in armour entered the lists against a host of na¬ 
tive adversaries,—they were decoyed into a marsh, 
and, fighting up to their necks in v^ter, the great 
navigator, witli six of his companions, lost tl^eir 
lives. The rest saved themselves by a precipitate 
flight, and the result convinced the people ot *Zebu 
that their visitors were mere men, perhaps that 
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they were dangerous invaders, lor the king sought, 
by treachery, to destroy those whom he had at hrst 
. received with \) much nospitaiity. , 

The companions of Magellan sailed for* the 
Moluccas, and,'i toucliiug at Tidor, were en-* 
, tertuj/ied by the prince of that island with the 
kiiiuest hospitality, received' a supply of relrc.^ih* 
ments, *and cargoes of the precious products of the 


country. ^ Such was the Hrst intercourse of the 
S])aniards with .India and the PhilipjiineS. On the 
•sti'C 'grh ol the discovery of Magellaii, the Spa- 
nioi ds founded their claims to the Philiijpines j and. 


by virtue of the line ol iieinarcation drawn by the 


Pope, though the Portuguese reached tliem more 
• early, they asserted their claims to the country of 
the spices, the primary ooject of tne search of both* 
For them, the Philippines were wholly neglected, 
•and tlfli emperor Charles the Pdfth, titling out a 
squadron *m tlie year 165^3, it reached the Mo¬ 
luccas in the following year, and made a permS-' 
•nent, but a feeble establishment in . »The 


Spaniards and Portuguese now disputed pos^ 
session of the Moluccas, and war wits on the point 
of being declared between the two countries, when 
the needy ei/rperor mortgaged his claim for the 
supa of £}50,(HX) ducats. 


In the year 1642, the emperor made an inej^ 
fecfbhl attemjit to conquer the Philippines. * The 

expedition, never reached farther than the little 

■* * • • 
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island of Sanagan, which lies off thq^southern coast 
of Mindanao, and the sole result of the expedi¬ 
tion, according to the Spanish wr/ters, was the 
hapttsm of one child^ and the bestowing the name 

t 

0) the Ptvnce qj Asturkis upon d^ie whole .'Vrehi- 
pelago. 1 lie /leet was scattered, anil the whole 
annaiiient alipost annihilated. Siicli, indeed, wntK 
the navigarorsof those times, was the smalliiess and 
insudiciency of their liarks, tluir own unskilful-, 
ness, ihcii want of pai^iculur experience, and their 
general ignoi'iance, that nothing short ol‘ tlio high- * 
est zeal, aiij irost iny^epid deiernnnatioii, eould 
have insured success in tin* undertakings they a- 
cliieved. 

ft was not until thevear 1566, lorty-live years after 
their first discovery, that the Spaniards ('on(|uered, 
or./ather ap])eured for the piiqiose of contjuering 
the Pliiiippines. The person to whoni this achieve¬ 
ment was allotted was atioble Spaniard, whose name 
Ws Xigvel Lopez dc LegaspL lie made his first 
appliance in the southern island of iio//o/, with one 
of ti<e petty kings of which place lie swore friend¬ 
ship, by undergoing with his majesty the ceremony 
of h>sin^ bloodJrom iheir arms, each drinking the 
blood of the other, according to the s«f¥;inge practice 
ofihe c ountry. iMoni l^ohol, where they were hos- 
piraoly entertained, the Spaniards proceefi^d to 
^ebuv which they determined to cou(j[uer, and the 
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pretext was the treachery of the people to the com¬ 
panions of Ma<Tellaii, forty-five years before. 

* The inhabil^ints resisted the invaders iiiefFec- 
tually, and finally were reconciled to them. Such 
was the poverty ijf t!ie people of this isiand, and. 
the little progress they had made in ugiicultural 
industry, tlri'ftlic arriral of tire few Spaniards who 
accoinp«*nicd Legas h brought on a famine, wdiich 
was scarcely relieveil by tlie iuadecjuate supplies 
brought by traffic, but oftener by piftiulei^ from the 
jjeJyibnuring island^, i’or four years tlioy strug- 
gled with scarcity, and the attempts of the l*ortu- 
guese to drive them from ?lieir acquiTsitious. In 
the establishment was removed to the i land 
of Vanay^ and in 1571 the conquest of Manila was 
made, i he jieoplo of this portion of tlie Piiilip- 
piues were more improved than the rest, and had 
.some knowledge of fire-arnjs, but the feebleness/of 
ihcir reh-istaiice is suHiciently declared, wlicn wo 
understand that two hundred and eighty Spauiai^ls 
cdectea their subju^atioiA. The people lied (>ii the 
appearance of the Europeans, but by ’the discreet 
conduct' ol‘ Lcgas])i, they were brought bach, and 
a reconciliation effected, Legaspi was a man of 
conduct and mients, well fitted to the important 
duties he had to perform, apd to his dexterous and 
prudent inaiiagemeiit, as well as the weakness q/‘ 
tlig opposition he met with, is to be attributed the 
success of the cnteiprise. ' The iiiduence of reli- 
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gion had also a large share in it. The expedition 
was accompanied by a ndmber of priests, who were 
actively employed in the pious office of converting 
the sim(ple natives; and it may be Safely asserted, 
that the benevolent influence of .religion has had, 
from the^barliest to the latest period of the Spnish 
authority in these islands, the,most ascend¬ 

ancy in the civilization of the people, and in re¬ 
conciling them to their conquerors. 

^ The Spaniards now founded the city of Manila, 
and oy this measure, iVhich took place iii the yoar^ 
15/1, tlieif power may be considered as es¬ 
tablished. • Resistance" was frequently made to 
then arms, but its amount in any one place was 
trifling, for even the people of Luconia, the most 
civilized of the Philippines, divided, like all sava¬ 
ges, into numerous i»etty communities, incapable 
of\combining to resist^ an invader, proved but a 
feeble enemy. . ' ^ 

•The same circumstance, the division of the peo- 


"plc into many tribes of different conditions of ci¬ 
vilization, and speaking many languages, with 
the subsequent weakness of the Spanish nation, 
and the hostile and savage habits acquired by 
the tribes not at first subdued, are what have 
since opposed the greatest obstacles to the Spaii- 
ish arms, and hindered the total subjugation of 
the country. A people united as one nation^ with 
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• the same political institutions, *and the same lan¬ 
guage, accustomed to obey the same authority,, 
would, in the first encounter, as in the case of the 
Mexicans, the Veruvians, and the Malays of Ma¬ 
lacca, have made a respectitble resistance, but when 
once overcome, v^uld bow their necks tojthe yoke.* 

• The mauiigr and prjnciple gn which the Spanish 
conquests were effected, being once described, 
the history of their intercourse with the natives of 
Luconia, aiid of tlie other islands, ^yhieh submitted 
di^tly to their authority, 'affords^ notfiing suffi¬ 
ciently prominent dr interesting to deserve parti¬ 
cular recital. The natives suffered entUess oppres¬ 
sions from pi'ivate aggression, or the injustice of 
puljlic measures, and lost no opportunity of atteinpt- 
ing to get rid of tlte Spanish yoke. Many of the 
more savage tribes retired to the mountains, pre¬ 
serving their national independence to this day, 
and bearing an implacable hatred to the Spanish 
name. The most interesting portions of the hts- 
tory of the period of two centuries and a haTi, 
which liiis elapsed since the first peruuincnt Jioii- 


quest, are,—tlic history of the wans and tj^arrels 
of tlie colonial government, witli^ it.e Chinese, 
foreign or domestic,—with the neigi oouriiig Ma- 
homedan states,-—with the Japanese,—and with 
European nations. Of all fliescthe most striking 


incidents will be shortly narrated in their f,urns * 
.The Tacts are curious in themselves, and tend in 
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every case to throw a strong light on the character 
of the Spanish influence on the destinies of the 
native inhabitants. 

i^mong the islands of the Indian 4'i'chipelago, 
one of the most distiwetivo chapctcristics of the 
)iiK?s, is their ]>roximity to China. They 
owe to this situation theii»‘ great cemmercfal ad¬ 
vantages, Ijiil they owe** to 'it too, considoriitg the 
weakness of the European nation which governs 
them, some political disadvantages. They are the 
only poitio'ji g6' llie Xrehipeljago in any meawrii. 
ass liKiblc to'tlse clumsy military force and imper¬ 
fect naval power of the Cliinesc empire, or the de¬ 
predations of its rebellious subjects, riie eastem 
end of ImcoTiia is iiitle more than four hundred 



miles, or three days’ sail from the coast of 
the Chinese jirovirice of Fokien, and scarce half 
tl^e distance from tlie .southern extremity of For- 


This propinquity of 'situation excites the 
jealousy of both nations, and would he felt by the 
l.'hi!ie.'‘e tg a keener deg»'X‘C, were their hhiropean, 
rivifls a people of more enterprise a rl activity. 

I'hc? Cl .inesc appear, in almO't ail ag^.■s of theii 
history, to have currieJ on a trafho w'tli the Philip¬ 


pines, and to have been 
situatio!!. Considering, 


sudieieutly aware of their 

^ ma 

however, tlie character of 


the Chinese and'of the natives of the country,* as 
Europeans found them, there is no good reason to 

I # 

credit tlie u^sertion of the former, that these 
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* islands constituted a portion of their empire, and 
that the^ colonized them.* 

• Scifrce were ^le Spanilirds established at Manila, 

. before they ^experienced the consequences of their 
vicinity to China. ^ A powerful rebel of the empire, 
named,by the Spaniards Limahony had long infest¬ 
ed the coasttirof Chiim, aiidUmow with a force of 


» 


* I’lie ignor:incc aii'l tbi,‘bU*iic 5 s of tlic C!iin<se empire, 
lUnvn to the "most leccnl period of its i\i«U)ry, before Ei^- 
ropeajis came into Uieir nc-iijhbourhofccl, aie ^lequivocally con- 
TirhltW 4»y the state in \\hicl) the hitler fou^d the inland of 
Formosa and the Phjilppwies, tbe^fiifet not sZO leagues from 
tiu ir coast, and the latter not above 150. bv the Chinese ac» 
counts, Formosa was not discovered until Id'dO, and then only 
by pujc acrident. It lay atter this wholly unnoticed foi one 
hui died and tbirty-louj^ ^ears, li) fact, it wa? not peopled by 
iIj<‘ Chinese until after l()6l, when Europeans bad made it 
woith occu/nmg, and ‘showed them liie way to it. The 
•Fiiilippinos were, probably, a liWle belter and earlier kriolvn. 
berauso more in llie direct couj^c of thT» monsoon**, and be¬ 
cause they afforded some of those commodities ot Iheir pecij^ar 
luxury, in questo( which they^h^d been making still more dis¬ 
tant voyages into the mofc abundant and iichi% islands of thf 
west. That llie I’hilippines formed no intej^ral puiii m o( the 
Chinese ernpiK', any more tliaii Formosa, is n-ruved iieyond the 
reach of «loubt, by the absence of a Chinese population, or 
very decided admixture of it; by the absence oi any lelics of 
the Chinese language, arts, or institutions. Scarce was tht 
ruad pointed out by Europeans, and the jealousy ol thi* Chi- 
nest e;(cUcd, than they weie anxiou*- to pocsesss, what theh 
supiucncfis had neglected in all previous ages of their btstol‘% . 
^Duhalde*& Description of Chinaj Vol. I. 
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upwards of sixty junks, and several thousand 
men, sailed to Manila, induced, perhaps, to this 
enterprise byflie accounts he had received ol' the 
riches' of the Spaniards, which he did not doubt, 
considering their weakness, wquld easily fail into 
his hands. After a spirited attempt upon the new 
colony, in which hf met a gallant,., but not very 
skilful resistance, he ^as beat oil'; but permitted 
to make his escape, after ravaging the coasts of the 
i^sland for many months. 

The ueighJ)oUiIiood of the Philippines to C^una 
afforded, at all times, so convenient and natural an 
outlet to the overflowing population of the latter 
country, that the Chinese, in spite of all oppres¬ 
sion, constantly poured over. At an early period, 
from the causes already enumerated, and the mo¬ 
nopolizing spirit of the resident European colo¬ 
nists, to whom the fair competition, occasioned by 
the industiy of the Chinese, was odiou§ j the re- 
siejent Chinese became objects of jealousy and ha- 
"tred. Tlipse, finding themselves persecuted and 
distrusted, became dissatisfied in their turn, and na¬ 
turally'not the most loyal subjects. In tlie year 
1593, tlie Spaniards from the i'hiiippines fitted 
out an expedition against the Moluccas ^ and the 
governor, Dasmarims, A hundred 

and fifty Chinese had been pressed as rowers into 
the governor’s galley, and were urged to their la¬ 
bour by stripes. The governor’s ship was separat- 
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«d from* the rest of the fleet, and bad not got clear 
of the islands, when tlie Chinese rose on the crew 
and mardered t^e vvhole^ the governor included* 
Jh the same year a great number of Chinese re¬ 
sorted to Manila, and among, others some men of 
rank, who excised the suspicion of’ the Spaniards. 

• In tine year 60^1 toqjc place, the first massacre 
of the Qiinese. In that j^ar the Emperor of 
China sent three Mandarines on a mission to Ma¬ 
nila, to asoertaiiv the truth respecting a report, 
which had reached him, that* the Jqrt oj Cavito 
7ms CO its true led of gold. The Spaniar'tls conclud¬ 
ed them to be spies, and dechired them to be the 
forerunners of an army of 100,000 men for the con¬ 
quest of the Spanisli possessions. No such army 

* * 

ever arrived, or probably was ever intended, but 
the apprehensions of the SiKiniards connected this 
circumstance, with the insurrection of the Chines^, 
which soon after followed, but which was, in fact, 
brought on by their own jealous and oppressive nie^- 
surcs. A rich Chinese of I^anila, who }ia<J embraced 
the religion of the Spaniards, and lived on terms of 
great intimacy with them, undertook* as a wosk of 
munificence to gratify his countrymdn, to biiild a 
stone wall round their quarter of the suburbs. The 
W)rk was openly and unsuspectingly commenced 
upon, but the jealousy of the 8|>afiiards was roused 
by it. • 1 hey ccoijured the story of a conspiracy ip 
.murder t)ie Christians, and the massacre of the 
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Chincsse, already twenty-five thousand in number,' 
w»as resolved iy)on. The Cliiiiese retired into the 
country, and iniidc a slender dc/cnce. IVenty- 
tl^ree thousand were massacred, and t.he poor rem¬ 
nant matle their escape to China. 

The’CUiinese government dlJes not appear al¬ 
ways to have acted\on the <sanie prii?ciple of entire 
indifference respecting tliose who emigrate from 
China, as it is alleged to have done in tiic case of 
.the Dutch massacre at Iktavia ; for, affter the [)re- 
sont one, the- emperor sent, a mission to IVJ'auihi 
to inquire 'into the cause of the slaughter of ids 
countrymen. The Spanish w’riters assert, that the 
governor of the Philippines was able amjily to justi¬ 
fy himself. He must, we may conclude from this, 
have made an hif^enioiLi deferice, or Ids Majesty of 
China must have been content^ with slender satis¬ 
faction. , 

By the year the Chinese had again iii- 

JJreased to the astonishing number of thirty thou¬ 
sand, most of thcjn engaged in the priricipal occu¬ 
pations of agriculture. '1 hey were again driven 
to revolt by oppression, and, after being hunted 
down for months, surrendered at discretion, re¬ 
duced to the number of sc*ven thousand. Ma¬ 


nila w'as reduced to, the greatest distress hy flie , 
^ loss of so large' a portion of its most industrious 
subjects. ^ 

In the year 1GG2 the Philippines were alarmed 
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liy the greatest /langer which ever threatened 
them. 1 his was from the aims of’ Kwe-Sing-kong^ 
,.or'Co^mga, thd^ fortiiiiafe rebel who conquered 
Formosa from the Dutch, and whose achievement 
affords the oiilygreat example ih the east, oi’emiiient 
success ;igaiiist Furopeaii arms. Elated by his good 
fortune, he sene a Dominican frhtT to the goveriioi of 
Manila, aV his ambassador, demanding to Jbe recog¬ 
nized as sovereign of the Philippines, and claiming 
tribute. Tfie Spaniards, on this sifminqns, were* 
thmi^into the grcijtest alarm, UHie whole of 
the Chinese were ordered off'the island, and ihese 
peoj)le, in their distrust of the fidelity o*f the Spa- 
niaiiis, fearing their lives in danger, from their ex- 
]»eriLnce of the past. Hew to arms. The Spaniards 
called in their outjlosts froiri I’ernate and Min¬ 
danao ; hut they OKcaped this danger by the snd- 
tlen death of Coxiiiga, and, they had nothing V> 
fear iVoin <*his unenterprising and • mmarlike son. 
llad Coxinga lived, the Philippines wenid at tl^ 
day have been a province of China, and having 
gamed such a footing, there is no saying how much 
farther to the w est their arms might hot have* |7ene- 
trated. (^OMiiga had conqueied Formosa from a 
more powerful^ and skilful enemy than the Spa¬ 
niards, and weak as these w^re in themselves, and 
surrounded by internai enemies,’ there ean be no^ 
doul)t hut their possessions would have fa.kn ail easy 
•prey to an huniircd thousand warlike Chinese ac- 
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customed to conquer, and led .by so experienced 
and intrepid a chief as Coxinga. 

In^ the year I709 the Spaniard^! of tlie Philip¬ 
pines expelled all the Chinese from these islands. 
The prjetexts for their expidsio/i wj^‘re,—tliat they 
came uhder the mask of> cultivating the land, bu,t 
became traders;—^tliat, in their occiifiiition as traders, 
they became monopolists;—and that they carried oft‘ 
the wealth of the country to China. The natural 
’tendency of emigration from China to the Philip¬ 
pines was sp krong, that it is not surprising “See 
the Chinese use eveij means in their power to gain 
an establishment. That they should prefer the 
occupations of commerce to husbandry, is easily 
enough accounted for. The land was in pos.session 
of the Spaniards, who had a monopoly ot‘ it, and 
the Chinese w^ere not so ignorant or inattentive to 
their own interests, as to labour for other incurs 
advantage ; they refmed to be servants 'Where they 
cGuld be masters. Their capital, in the form ol 
intelligence, enterprise, &nd industry, w’as natural¬ 
ly directed to commercial jmrsuits; where those 

I’ 

qualiiicatioiis gave them a natural and legitimate 
monopoly over the supiiieness and ignorance of 
the kSpanish colonists. They engaged not only in 
the pursuits most beneficial to themselves, but to 
'the society of which they were members also. The 
<fpithet of monopolizers is used tow'ards thrw. by 
the Spanish writers, in the vulgar and popular 
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sense, and they fjxplaiji it, in terms which convey 
the highest compliment to the acuteness and in- 
• tdligence of Chinese, by accusing them of 
“ watching narrowly the wants ol’the inhabitants, and 
the demand fojr,the^dilferent articles of consumption, 
.which they kept back un||i|hey rose to thcir'price.’’ ’ 
As to the chatge of carVying the public wealth, 
this is almost too vulgar and absurd fo? explana¬ 
tion, It is needless to add, that, if they carried 
away to China tjie gold and ^ilver bf tlje Plidip- 


pfiine(ff/.^hey must' hawe carried olf whaj was too a- 
bundaut in the country, what it was of more ad¬ 
vantage to the country to lose than to keep. The 


country was not plundered of what was taken away, 
for an equivalent Was left in the produce of Chi¬ 
nese industry; and to have exported produce when 
money was of lessr value, and, of course, of less 


use, W'ould have been an injury to the community. 
Argument^ like these, however obVious, were litUc 
understood by those who legislated for the 
pincs, or, indeed, by ,anyt)ther of the European na¬ 
tions, similarly situated, and down to the present 
period, the Chinese are unwisely looked upon'with 
an envious and illiberal eye, by the government 


and colonists every nation under whose aiiini- 
uistration they reside. Notwithstanding their fii*st 
expulsion, and the perse?utions to which they w ere, 
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subject, they slowly crept back to the Philippines, 
and in a few years were as numerous as ever. 

The outcry against thd Chinese^ was always suf- . 
ficiently general in the Philippines, yet there were 
some whose interests‘were concerned in affording 
them pixtection, and b]^||ge gifts, they obtained 
from the avarice of ^Jiose^i power wliat their jus¬ 
tice denied them. 

The court of Madrid, with its usual hostility to 
every sound plincipie of colonial government, sup¬ 
ported public '^ciamour, and sent repeated A'lidaj's 
for the expulsion of the Chinese. In the year 
l64y, a r6yal edict for their absolute expulsion 
arrived, but was evaded by the interests of those 
in pow er, and by the wisdom of an archbishop, w ho 
at the time exercised ‘the civil ‘government. 

Two years after this order, a second w^as actually 
c^yried into elrect, and«the Chinese were expelled.t. 
Tiiey were no sooner eiqielled, than the pabl ic began, 
fern want of supplies, and want of trade, to feel ilie 


* ** One o'l llif good things which Seiior Aiamlia vffVcUil 
was the expulsion of the Chinese. He dispatched all thei^e 
heathens to thefc own country !—Tiie Sjianiards who inU- 
resUul themselves in the residence of the, Chinese in Illfanihi, 
represented to the governor that there \Wulcl be a want /»f 
people to carry on the trade with the islands if they were ex- 
^pelted; and to obviate this cRihculty, he established a com* 
fC-ny *)/ native Spaniards and maslizoes Jbr that purpose^ 
9uhickt hovoevery was found very incompetent for the task 
Zuniga^ Vo). II. Cap* xii. 
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loss of this valuable portion of the population, and 
the governor n^o carried tlie nicasurc into effect 
• brought upon Inmsclf odium, ^ 

Such has bteji the nature of the intercourse be¬ 
tween the Spiiniards of Manila and the |/hin.esc. 
,On th^arriyal of the English, in 170^', their ani¬ 
mosity was ag&in excite'tl, aijd hi the sketcli wliich 
I shall give of that affair, the present subject will 
be briefly rpiewed. 

The same circjumstancc of vi^'initywhick has occa- 
sionciifc^o great ah intercourse betwe'eiA tlie J^liilip- 
'pines and China, connectedtliQm also more intimate¬ 
ly with the otlier great maritime nations of Eastern 
Asia, than the rest of the Archipelago, particular¬ 
ly before the dangerous ambition of Juu’opeans 
compelled those nations to have recourse to tlie re¬ 
strictive and precautionary policy wliich is now' so 
goncrully adopted by, them.' » 

.Vmong'these, the most“distingiiishcd were tjie 
Ja]>aiiesc. Prior to their strange resolution to’^e- 
"cliidc ibemselves from the wwld, as the only prac¬ 
ticable security against European ..invasion, they 
wert.' I’ound, like the Chinese, freely ^navigating and 
trading in all the countries of the Archipelago, and 
vyere chiefly dhtinguished from that race by a cou¬ 
rage as remarkable as the pusillanimity of the latter. 

Almost from the establishment of Manila, the Ja»> 
panb&e traded wntli it, and,the richest articles for do¬ 
mestic coij^mnption, or fur the more extensive niar- 


ir. 




a <i* 
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ket of America, were of their importation. In the 
year 1590, the emperor of Japanysent a mission to 
the Philijipiiies, claiming the vadsaLige of tliesc 
islunds, and desiring a more extended intercourse. . 
The governor invade a prudent reply* declining any 
discussihn of tlie <iucsiion ol‘ vassalage, .but giv¬ 
ing every encouragement' to the jx^ollercd exten- 
bion of eommerce. The emperor was not to be 
dissuad' d from his scheme of acquiring the sove¬ 
reignty of the Philiopines, and with this view was 
assembling afr army for the conqQest, whciu death 
arrested his ambitious designs. It was about this 
time that the dreadful persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians commenced; and, no doubt, tlie liostility of 
the emperor towards the Piiiii])j)incs v\us excited 
by tlie imprudence of the Spanish and Portuguese 
priests within the emjiire. 

’ In i6o2 the reigning emperor of Japan sent 
ambassadors to *iVlanik, entreating a c'ontinuatiou 
of the intercourse between the two countries, and 


begging the assistance ol some Spanish shipwright..:, 
which was declined, and in room of them a host 
of friars returned, whose imprudence contributed 
to the final expulsion of the (diristians.. 

Ill iGuO the Japanese, who iippear to have 
had a permanent residence in Manila, revolted. * 


These people, of a more lively curiosity, and quick¬ 
er imaginations than the jdileguiatic Chinese, ap¬ 


pear to have adopted the Catholic religion. 

11 ' ' 


The. 

V. 
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influence of the Spanish priests restored tranquilli¬ 
ty, and the rin^eaders were sent off’to their own 
•oountry. Oftne causes which led to this,,revolt 
we are toldparticulars. A second broke 6ut 
in the same yciar, ,in wLicIi many of the Jjipaiiese, 
jvho defended themselves with their usual gallan¬ 
try, lost their lives. Down,tt) the yc^^r the 

intercourse with the Japanese appears to ‘have con¬ 
tinued, for in that year an embassy arrived at Ma¬ 
nila from tlie governor of the^ctommercial province 
of NciH^^asoI. i, In th't Philippines w^ li«}ar no more 
of tlie Japanese, for, aboi^ (Sight years^ after this 
last event, the emperor of Japan issued that fixed 
decree, which has now for near 180 years secluded 
the empire from the commerce oF the rest of the 
world. 


* ll Is rcratirkabk: that, at the pfoac.il day, we are unab^^, 
as far as niy lvn<)uled^»e exteads, to discover a single vcstij^c 
Ql' the dcsceinianls of these Japanese, who, in our. early inter¬ 
course with the Arehipi lago, were so numerous in almost every 
country of it. Like the other gm// ualiom of ihi'farther 
ciiii, they toleiated the eniignition of w/rw, bijl absolutely 
practically forbid that of tvomen. Alter eniigrarion waS ‘ 
tolioliij put an end io, the race coulti not he continued as a dis¬ 
tinct stock, but must have disappc.|,rcd by mi.ving with some 
congenial class. Muc h similaiity ol manners in some respects 
would, at first view, induce us to believe that the Chinese^would 

have b^eii that class, but tlie .rancorous hatred which is 

• 

known t^^b^ist between the two nations torbids us from oe- 
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1 come now to say a few words respecting the 
intercourse which has subsisted beffveeii those parts 
of the Philippines conquered by the Spaniards, 
and those which did not yield to tlj^i” arms, or tlie ‘ 
nations of tlic surrounding couijtritw of the Archi¬ 
pelago. ‘ • 

The [K)wer of thc^ Spaniards do'es not extend 
beyond tlie immediate reach of their anus, and 
the influence of their religion. power 

exists in, the, farthest comer of the Archipelago, 
at the greafesi; distance from 'native civUhatlon, 
and over tribes whopi they found in a half savage 
state. They have never established a dominion 
over any nation in a considerable degree civilized. 
The character of the nation, and of tlic principles 
on whicii they established themselves, seem to have 
been incapable’'t)f establishing, perha}>s for want oJ’ 
forbearance or prudence, that singular ein])iie df 
o^nnion, founded upon a supple management of 
the conquered, which the Dutch and Englislj, 
with so little profit, have been enabled to establish 
ill various situations. The Spaniards have either 
wholly conquered and colonized, or they liave 
^een entirely baffled. With the tribes of the Ar¬ 
chipelago, their neighbours, whom they were iii- 


ing with this conclusion, and it is far more protablc, 

as rtiost of tliL-ni, I believe, were Christiant, <baL they mixed 
wj til the half race of Europeans. 
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capable, after many trials, of subduing, they have 
cycr in a 4ate of almost p: rpetiial lio ;tility. 
'The most considerable of these nei/;,hb‘>urs are the 
Malays of J3^«eo,—the people of tlic Suhik* or 

Sooloo group, tinth those of Mindanao, , 

* ^ 

• As Oarly as the year 1^89, but 18 years after 
their establi^nnent in Manila, the Spaniards 
made an unsuccessi’ul attempt to conquer Sooioo 
and Mindanao, hut met with a coinplete defeat. 
In their turn the people of tlwsc iskmds* fitted out 
predatey expcdilioits against the lliHippines, and 
committed the most extensive ravage^s on tlieir 
coasts. There is a passage in Zuniga, containing 
reflections on ,the subject of those expeditions, ' 
which, for its good synse, and.the soundness oC?j?osl 
of the opinions delivered in it, deserves to be quot¬ 
ed. “ From that time to the present,’* * says he, 

* the Moors have not ceased to infest our colonies. 
It is incredible what a nufnber of Indians th«y 
have made prisoners, what towns they have pliui- 
clercd, what villages* they have anniliflatcd, and 
what ships they have taken. I aan incliyed to 
think that Froviclcnce permits this as,a piinishmen^ 
on the Spaniards, for delaying the compicst for no 
IcHis a period th'an tw o hundred years, notwithstand- 
iiig the expeditious and fleefs tlnvL have almost an- 
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iitutlly been sent to attempt it. Qn the iirst arri¬ 
val of the Spaniards in those seas tlj\?y coinpi/^red, 
in a shert time, all the Philippines, cxceptirejj the 
sinaTl island of Sooloo, pari, ol' Minda‘?i{‘*o, and a few 

< i 

' Other very insignificant islands ncyrtl^nn, which, to 
this period, have not snbmittcd. These Mporisli 
Indians arc certahthf xx^ij valiant^ and ti^eir enmi¬ 
ty has been drawn npon ns by onr own condnet; 
for, instead of lollovving the landahle example of 
the first seUlers in these isLands, wiio hrou;jht the 

V. , . . 4 . ' r . 

natives undcK’snhjection, prinVipally by llKfnnld 
interference, of the priesthood, it seems of lute 
years to liave been tlie ohjtX't of the vSpauiards, 
since the o'reat increase of tlie lucrative commerce 
of j^fanila, to acquire, by oppression and force, 
lands and establishments on these islands, without 
any view to conciliate the natives- 'lliose, there- 
fore, who have been sent on (bflferent occasions to 
reduce the country, have, instead of attending to 
the object of tlicir mission, been solicitous only to 
serve their own purposes, consfdering that as a [jri- 


niary,^ V’hich wight to have been a secondary oh- 
j^'Ct; and the* natives, profiting by constant ex¬ 
perience in warfare, during which they discovered 
that the Spaniards were mortal lifte themselves-, 
have at last become voi y formidable. There can 
no ^doubt these Indians may be reduced by the 
same'means employed with the others, that is, by 
sending piissioiiaries amongst them, and as,Tbi?ient 
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.number of Spanisib stations might be established^ 
to conyiumd respect. '1 bcse garrison's ought to 
•he independent of tlie governor of Manila^ and 
• ouglit to have \Hehief who should reside tliere, di¬ 
recting his whole attention to* the improv(jment of 
Uie settlement, by the extension in the country of 
iSpaiiish InriueAee, by temperate measures/* 

Jt were useless and endless to recount all the at¬ 
tempts madij by the .Spaniards to subdue the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, .or the invasipn and iiicyrsions of 
the inlmbitaiits of thffse upon the Sj^apish territo¬ 
ries. In and 16‘29, tv^o great expeditions 
were sent for the conquest of 800I00, both of which 
utterly faded, and in the last the governor lost his 
life. In the year I0d7» the Spaniards nvade a tem¬ 
porary coiujuest of .Sooloo and Mindanao, which 
they were soon compelled to abandon. In 1()4<5, 
the Malays ol.Borneq, and the people of Soolep, 
ravaged the coastvS of the Si^anish islands, and tl]e 
.Spaipards committed reprisals, having burnt the 
city of Borneo, and Currie'S off many of ihc inhabit¬ 
ants as slaves. In the year 17 '''^l»,the Spaniards 
ma<le their last great attempts against Sooiuo,* and 
were disgraceful(y beaten* The natives of those 
islands being jbineil to tbeir IViahoniedan neigh¬ 
bours, iiivailed the Fhilippiifes iu their turn, and 

succesafully desolated and laid waste the Spanish* 

• • ^ • 


* Vol. 1. Chap. Xll. 
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fjroviuccs for a ijeriod of three years. This will 
suffice to j^ivc u.« a notion of the p«|icy pursued by 
the »Sj>anuM’ds in tlieir relations vvitn the neighbour-. 


ing^insidar states. 

The wars of tiie Spaniards in tlje Archipelago 
with thd Dutch and Portuguese, produced little, 
direct injury to the ‘Idiilipp’incs^ except by the de¬ 
predations upon commerce, which affected more 
remotely the internal j)rosperity of the country. 
But the cpntests for J;hc possessiou of the Moluccas 
are to be tjnfemerated as among tlie oTcat.causes 
’-vhich contributed to the ruin and desolatimi of 
these islands. Spain and Portugal were at first 
livals for the possession of tlie Moluccas, and 
when the former acquired the dominion of tlie hit¬ 
ler, a new enemy sprung lip in the Dutch and 
English. Tlie native princes took part in their 
ipian cis, hoping, in vain, to find in every new pre*- 
tenilcr a protector trom the oppression' which in 
tirrti they were doomed to experience from all. 
The >Spaniards w^ere the ^eak/jr party in their con-* 
tests with the Portuguese, and then feigned ii soli¬ 
citude for the welfare of the natives. When they 
got possession of the country, no change was made 
in the condition of tlie natives, whose sulFeiings, 


Indeed, were daily aggravated to the last moment 
/if the continuance of their government. Wlien 
the Jllrutcli pi-csented tliemselves, ihejj begav with 
professions still more liberal, and with censures tlie 
most uilmcasiuvd, on the tyranny of thlur'^prtsd^^ 
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lessors, and, as we have already seen, their sordid • 
and crael man^^ement produced a longer and 
•more extended misery, than that of either of the 
nations which 1»d gone before them. 

The Spaniards of the Philippines attempted the 
(ionque^ of the Moluccas, from the Portuguese or 
Dutch, no les^i than five tiipes! They sent their 
first expedition, as early as 168^, about ten years 
after the foundation of the city of Manila, and con¬ 
tinued their eftoits down to 17 iC>» when* the las€ 
great attempt was nfade against tli6 .whole cora- 
inerce and possessions of the J[^]nlippinc.s, by Don 
Juan dc Silva. The Dutch supremacy was, after 
this, too firmly established to be shaken by the 
feeble power of the Philippines. ' 

It was the ambition of the Spanish court that 
prompted, and, for the most part, directly ordered 
these fniitless,.expeditions, to which the capacity nf 
tlic liulian' possessions of hfpain was never equjJ, 
and whicli tended to exhaust the resources of t^e 
Idiilippiues, to retail tlfeir iinprovenici'it, and af¬ 
forded tlio local li’overnments, in., one form or 
oilier, a pretext to oppress both the natives and the 
Spanish oolonists, 

, 'fhe only formidable attack ever made on the 


Philippines by an European^pow^r, was that of the 
ih’itisli in 171)2 ; and as the circumstances and con-* 
se(itu*fices of it elucidate, jn a very pointed afid in- 
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nistratioa, in relation to llie Asiatic population of 
the isiaiuls, i s!L*,iJ iiai rate shcrrJ^tht most .promi¬ 
nent /.'acts vvincii iafceiKled this celebrated expedi- 
tio*n. It was piaiined and executdl "by the well- 
known ,Sir Wiliiam Draper, w jio ©l)tained a loose 
knowlcdjije of tlie Philippines, enough for his pur* 
pose, in a v;sit which ,bc inade to Canton, as a va- 
ietadinarian. W'ho i the history of the enterprise 

is fairlv con.ddcrcd, it will not he too much to as- 
< * * ^ 

sort that <\\{i piiaid(X' of Manila was his leading 
object, and ^probably tliat of* most wiio wx*'i'e con¬ 
cerned in h- A he East India Company, at least, 
arc fully inij/licated in this charge, f(»r they stipu¬ 
lated before-hand I’or onedhird of the Inndip 

The Piftish public, absurdly imagined that Ma¬ 
nila, an ill-governed settlement, and oppressed by 
all the devices of Spanish colonial restrictions, must 
b^a place of great wealth. .Tiiey jvere seduced 
into a belief in this mischievous phantasy,—by the 
da^.zling and popular spectacle of the millions of 
dollars sent, annually from .Aroerica ;—by tlie daz- 
liiigca,ntu res of Cavendish and Anson ;—and by the 
imposingcircipiistance of seeing annually embarked, 
in a single s])ecuiatioii, the commercial adventures 
of a whole settlement, in itself one bf the most ob¬ 
vious vsources of* a ptlvcrty, whieli it would have 
been uiore reasonable to have predicted. 

lathe month of September 17'>^ an expedition, 
litted out at Madras, and consisting of a^lsv^/orcc 
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. of two thousandytlirce hundred men, partly Eu- 
ropeaivJ, and partly Sepoys, with nine men-of-war, 

• appeared in the bay before the town of Manila. 
To oppose fill* force, tlie Spaniards had, by their 
own accounts, * but five hundred and fifty, regular 
troops,'with a few militia, and by oar’s but eight 
hundred.^ In a few day.s^f]V(^fbousand,Iiidians, by 
the Spanish account, and twice that number by 
the English* presented themselves, ^rmed with ja¬ 
velins, and with bows and »arrows, for the re¬ 
lief of" tlie garrison', unprepared ffgainst an at¬ 
tack by the slovenly admiiiiatration of the Spa¬ 
niards, and even by an ignorance of the exist¬ 
ence of a war with Britain. All that is connect¬ 
ed with the niilitai^y and i^aval management of 
the expedition cannot be too much praised. 
The European troops, who were veterans dis¬ 
tinguished in. the Wiirs of ‘(^jromandcl, behaved 
with the most detemiined gallantry and resolution, 
niey landed in open da;^ in a heavy surf, with the 
water brciist-high, carrying tlieir cartoiich>boxes 
and muskets on their heads. Struggling against 
the difficulties of a season, too fin* ,advanced for 
military operations in these climates, they raised 
works against Ithe fortifications of the towm, and 
with great spirit and success* repelled the sorties of 
the besieged. On the (ith of October, but twelvd 
days lifter the landing was effected, the English 
had^T2j^*si/a practicable breach, and they jstoruied 
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and took tlic place. An archbitihop, who was gc* 
venujr, retired to the citadel, w ^ich was pot te¬ 
nable, and he therefore came and delivered him- 
.SL‘Jr np to the conquerors, witli whclifi he entered' 
into a capitulation, vsurrendering the W'hole of the 
Philipprnes to the King of Great Britain,‘and so- 
curing to tlje inliabittyits their Urcsl liberties^ ‘pro* 
jjertiesy a'lid domestic goverimieiit, on payment of 
the enormous contribution of a millipu Sterling, 
or rather .fourt< millions of Sj)anish dollars, and an 
iinderstandiB^ that the towil sliould bo ^veii up 
to pillage ^for ihree^ hours. The town was ac¬ 
cordingly given up to plunder, which, by the 
Spanish account, lasted twenty-four hours. A 
contril)uti(#»i on the rich cilt^ of Manila, which the 
sanguine avarice of the captors had rated at four mil¬ 
lions of dollars, w^ould never realize one-fourth the 
sir.n, thougli some of vhe chm’ch plate was melted 
dpwii, and the unfortunate archbishop contributed 
lii^ personal plate and jewels, lliis dignitary, in 
the power of the Eriglisfi, wvis compelled to give 
an order for the balance on the treasury of Ma¬ 
drid, but his bills were most reasonably and justly 
protested, a treatment which the captors had the 
audacity to complain of as a breach V)f faith. It is 
ditileuk to conceive by what misapplication of lan¬ 
guage the sum extorted was called a ransom, if, 
parbicKdarly, the town was given up to thrce'hburs 
pi mi dor, and was kept possession of, a^ygell^ as a 
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tiaiin laid to the Jsiirrender of the whole l^hilippines. 
Dur options of the laws of’ war, and views of com- 
‘inoii justiC'C, are much reiincd since llie conquest 
of Manila. *isvich is now the streiii^th of pulJlic 
opinion agains^i such an abuse of the vi^ht of 
«on(pies.t, that no military connnander of our day 
or nation would dare to copitnit so opi:n and flag¬ 
rant an act of ])] under. An Indian city is never 

trtatcd in sycli a manner, even wheti tlie conduct 

^ ** 

of' liie conquered, by tlie violation ’of the laws of 
war, so J’rcquent in” Hindustan, w(/uW appear to 
remlcr such severity more juotiflablc. -^ , 

d’lie success of the English ended with the cap¬ 
ture of the town and suburbs of Manila, and a few 


* Tl.f' Aniiiml Register, llic historical {liirt of uhich is said, 
i.l the timi', to have been comluc|ed by Burke, oulo;iiy.es Uic 
whole conduct ol* I lie c.\|5cclition, ''V'l-''‘*'*.Siillo\ving is tiic very 
disgusting strain in which the afldirof the ransom ia spoken df: 

“ InHucticcd by a generosity familiar to our coinmai.iii rs, and 
tviliing to preserve sonobltva cily lioiij destruction,'* (Ilo y uvre 
already in full posaesbion of it,) “Goiitral Dicker and the admi¬ 
ral, though able to command every thing, admitted tlie'iiiha- 
bilauts to u. capitulation, by wliich they enj())\'d their Vthcrlics^ 
lives, and pciy;cr//V\s, and the administralioii^jf tin ir domestic 
goA'ernment, A i^usoni of a million Sterling puichased these 
terms."—Annual RegishT for 17f>5, l>. Ii3. The rirhious .hi- 
iiius, torturing the public and private life of Sir William Dra^ 
per fpr matter of accusation, is so lar from reflecting u^wp flis 
.extortion at Manila, that he is angry with him for Ik irg ’silenf 
respccl^tiy. own claim and tliuL of li\e capfvjib. . 
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predatory incursions, made to no effect, in the 
neighbouring country, during a |)criod of ten com¬ 
plete, months. This is the most remarkable cir- 
ci/histance connected with the wlK)le transaction,' 
and tlijjt fov which it is chiefly Avortli mention- 
ing^ The^ Spaniards were true to their allegv- 
ance, and the Imtisijs, influenced * by tlic priests, 
and attadinient to their religion, veiy generally 
continued to psist them, although tlic^ English had 
recourse to the unjustifiable means,—unjustiliable, 
because delMS(^j"y,—of promising a remissipR of the 
tribute paid by them«to the European power. The 
Chinese alone, heartily and universally, joined in 
the cause of the English, as miglit he expected 
from the fcruelty and oppression with which the 
Sjmriish goverimient had always treated theui.'’^ 


‘‘Although th? SeiiorSAnimliahad sent away all the pagan 
ChiJ'iCse, others replaced them after hit> death; and the aug¬ 
mentation of their numbers, vA ich took place in three years,^ 
was incredible* There were, besides, many Chinese Christians 
in Parian^ and s(?a^tteicd o\er the provinces, and almost ail of 
them declared hjr the English. The moment they took pos¬ 
session of Manila, these Chinese gave them every aid, and ac¬ 
companied them ,in all their expeditions.^’—“ Senor Anda’* 
(the military commander, jvho took charge of the government 
after the captivity of the archbishop) “ gave orders that those 
wjio escaped should be tried for their conduct, in iMjalever 
part*they were found; but having found some letters* which 
proved that they had an undersUinding with thost^^f Puriau 
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^'rhese interesting results of the English invasion 
deserve the most serious consideration of all who 
. legishitc for Indian colonies. If the goodness of a 
govenmieiHis to be judged of by the attachn^ent 
of the great bbdy of its subjects, tlio ^^panisb admi- 
nistratjon of the rhilippines stands higher,than any 
other ^’hith vyas ever established in the Arch 
go, and’ probably higluT than that of the British 
governinciit of India, tijougli regulated with so 
luiich greater care, skill, and mourration. In gjl 
previous invasions .of the Indian ^>eltlenients, of 
.one European pov\cr by another, the iiioment the 
military strcngtli of the invading pauy was over¬ 
come, the whole colony yielded at once. The 
conquest ol‘ the l*ortuguesc garrison of Malacca 
was immediately followed by the contpjt'st of the 
territory attached to it. The eonqueftt of the 
Strongholds of the Portuguese in the Moluccas 



w'as ecpiivalciit, as'far us "W‘'\w'crthrow ol’ the 
European power was concerned, with the conquest 
•or possession of the wliohj Moluccas. The deihat 
of the European army of the Dutch in Java, in 
1811, was almost immediately followed 4>y the 


I 


oft the sBl)je®t of commotiors, lie nfdei* li///«/ <?// i/ic 

Chinese in the islands should bc'dinn^e^L Mlnt lj were 

put in execution verjf jicneralty, I'Ut nl’cn liie (Utivr luid btien 
disri;g{Uilt‘tl» hfe readily overlooked tho ouiibsion.’'— 

■Chap. XVI. 
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peaceable submission of five niiliipus of people, and 
with the tranquil suiTeiider of all the outposts. Not 
a native arm wtis willinyy raised, in defence of 
those who held the supremacy of those countries . 
for two centtirics. Alt this require^ no comment ; 
the SpaViiar/s who did not dfrectly obstruct tlio 
natural order of Conquest and colG-nization, esta¬ 
blished a» local and pcrm*ancnt influence ; the vi¬ 
sionary and factitious system of other European 
powers was ii(. a moment subverted, when the liii- 
litary powci;.WJis destroyed which supported it. ^ 


* An historicui vie w of the I’hilippino by Murliutv 

de Zuiiu-a. ^RtJalionb dus I^lcs I’nilippinos, in tho C'>llt'C‘iiou 
of'I'liovenot, "V'ol. I. Vo^^age dans ks Mens tie I’lnde, par M 
Le Gcntil, Tom. II. 


OflAPTER XI. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS 
OF the IHSTORY of the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

^ NJi .—'I he letters C. S. J. and H. stand resjicctivcly for the 
liras of Chmffioi' Salivaiiaj of«/aw, and oiftlre Hegira. 


C. IKK). S. 1082. H. 5;3G. 

• • 

• 

A M .^ LA VAN colony, first from the original coiin- 
ti*y of that people, and latterly from Palembang 
In Sumatra, settles ^t the ’extremity of the Ma¬ 
layan Peninsula, under tfieir leader, Sri Tari 
Biiwana, and founds the city of Singliapiira. 

A powerful king of Java repeatedly invades the 
territory of the new colony. 

C. 1195. S. 1117. H. 

Joyoboyo, king of Dobo in Java, flourislics. 

C. 15J08. S. lldO. H.'G05. 

Sri Turi Buwana, king of’Singhapura, dies, after 
a reign of forty-eight years, and is succeeded by* 
Paduka Pekaram Wira. 

VOL. \h 31 h 

• 0 ' * 
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. C. 1223. S. 1145. H. 620. 

* 

Sri Rama Wikaram, king of Singliapura, 
reigns. 

C. 1236. S. 1158. H. 63/1. 

k. ^ 

Sri Maliiir!.ja ascends the throne of Singhapura. 
C.^i24g. S. 1171 . H. 617 . 

Sri Iskander Shah reigns at Singhapiira. 

C. 'i25i). S. Ii 72 . H. 648. 

Colonies from Gilolo settle in the island of Ter- 
nate. 

S. 1174 ., II. 650. 

The king of Java invades Singhapura, and 
drives the Malays I'rom thence, vfho, proceeding 
farther west, found the city of Malacca. 


C. 1257 . S. 1179 . 11. 655. 

Chicho, the hrst Kolano, or king of Ternate, 
reigns. 

C. 1266. S 1188. H. 665. 

'I'lie earliest 01 the temples of Brambarian in 
Java are built. 

c. 1274. s, 1:96. II. 673. 

Sri Iskander Shah, who founded the city of 
Alalacca, dies, and is succeeded by Sultan Magat. 

(\ 1276. 8. J19S. U. 675. 

Sultan Mahomed Shall ascends the throne of 
Malacca. He embraces the Mahoniedan religion, 
,and takes possession of the islands of Lihgga and 
Jlintan. 
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C.' 1277 . S. 1199. H. 676 . 

Pqit, the second king of Temate, reigns. ^ 

‘ C. H8*. S. I20fi. H. 683. 

Siale, th&Tliird king of I'ernate, reigns. 

c. mjo. s. 1212. H. fko. 

Th^-cejebrated fiaveller, Marco Po^p, visits the 
Malayan Archipelago. • 


•C. 129(i. 8.1^1%. H. 6<56.' 


'Fhe latest of# the temples of Erainbanan in Java 
are constructed. 

i\ V298.’ '•S. 122u. 

Kalebata, the fourth king of Ternate, reigns. 

C. 1804. S. 1226.' H. 70 i. 

Koimila, the fifth king of Ternate, reigns. 

The Javanese and Malays visit th& island of 
'rcrnate for cloves, jJnd many’of them settle there. 

The people of 1 ernate extend their conquests 
to some of the neighbouring .islands. 

C\ 1317. S. H. 717 - 

Pachapanga Malamo, king of Ternate, reigns'. 

• The people of Terpate come to the extraordi¬ 
nary resolution of adopting it as a principle, to no¬ 
minate the nearest collateral male relation, instead 
of the lineal descendant of the reignibg prince, to 
the thron^^ , 

• C. 1319. S. 1241, -II. VlS>. 

The kingdom of Janggolo in Java, under Panji , 
Ilia Ka]ta Pati, flourishes. . 
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C. ISm, fi. 12U. Ef. 7^^- 
,Sicla Aarif Malamo, nephew of the last kiag of 
Terna|:e by liis sister, succeeds to the throne. 

A great lunnber ol* Javanese and'»• Arabs visit 
Ternate, and settle there. 

The cOnf^leration of the foiu’kings of the Mo¬ 
luccas is foinied. ‘' *■ 

• C.‘ 11. S. 1253. II. 732.' 

Paji hlalaino, king of Ternate, 'reigns- 
,C, tJ ^2. , S. ! 25 f. 11.733, 

Paji Mala;fno; king of Ternate, is assassinated, 
and succeeded by Shah Alam. 

Sultan Abu Shahid ascends the throne of Ma¬ 
lacca. 

€. 1334. S, 125G. II. 735. 

The people of Ternate cohejuer the island of 
Machian. 

^ Abu Shahid, king of Malacca, is murdered, and 
Sultan Mozassar Shal? ascends the throne. 

C. 1338. S. 1260. H. 739 .^ 

The magnilicent Buddhist teinpie of Boro Bir- 
dur in Java is constructed. 

C. 1340. S. 1262. H. 7^1- 
The king* of Malacca eng^es in a war with 
Siam, the sovereign oi' which country i^^illed in a 
battle which ensues. ^ 

C. 1343, S. 1265. H. 744. 

T’ulu Malamo succeeds to the throne of Ternate. 
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€. i347. S. 1§69. H. 7^8. 

IJoheyat succeeds to the throne of Temate. 

C. \S50.^ k 1 ^ 27 '^. H. 7^1.' 

Moloniat Cheya, king of Ternattt reigns. 

An Aralikn adventurer ^instnici^ tlip king of* 
Teniate in the Arabian language, a^vd in the art of 
ship'bixiidin^-. 

The people of Ternate conquer the Xuila Isles. • 
<J. 1^67- S. 1^79. H. 759. 

. Momole, kpig of Ternate, reigns. . 

C. 1358: S. 1*281. M. 76 O. 

(japi Malamo, king of T<}rnate, reigns. 

By the assistance of the emigrants from Java 
and Ceiebes, who resorted in numbers to I'emate, 
tl'iC power of that country is greatly increased. 

C. 1366.’ S. 1*288. H. 768. 

l^aoiiiasali, king of Boni in Celebes, ascends 
tlie throne.. 

•c. 1.372. s. H. 774. 

Gapi Baguna the First, reigns in Ternate. 

The kiim of Tewiatc succeeds to the throne of 

“ V 

Gllolo. 

C. I874. S. 1296. H. 776. 

Sultan Mansur vShah ascends the throsie qf Ma¬ 
lacca. ♦ f 

C. 1377. S. 1299. JI. 779. 

Kiimala Pulu, king of Ternate, reigns. 

"^Phe king of I'ernate acquires the firSt- rank 
among jthe kings of the Moluccas. 

# * t * t 
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Kamala Pulu, king of Ternate, succeeds, afler a 
long and prosperous reign, in establishing the suc¬ 
cession to the throne in his owii direct line. 

t 

C. hSSO. S. ism. H. 78^^. 

The king pf Malacca espouses the daughter of 
the king of .i^va, and receives, as her marriage por^ 
tion, the kingdom of Indragiri, in Sumatra. 

C. 1391. S. 1313. H. 7114. 

An unsuccessful attempt to coJivert the Java¬ 
nese to Mahoiueclanism is made by Raja Charmen. 

C. Ji30S. S. 1320. -II. 801. 

Laomasab, king of Boni in Celebes, is succeeded 
by his son, Lasaliwah. 

C. 1412. S. 133k. H. 815. 

IVIaulana Ibrahim, who accompanied Raja Char- 
men to Java, dies at Garsik in that island. 

C. 1432. 8. 1354. H. 836. 

Gapi Baguna the Second, succeeds his father or. 
the throne of Ternate. 

C. 1439. S. 1361. H. 843. 

The Hindu temples at 'Sukuh, in the mountain 
of Lawuli in Java, are constructed. 

C. 1447. S. 1369. H. 851. 

Sultan Ala ed-din Shah ascends the throne ol 
Malacca. * 


C. 1465. S. 1387. 11. 870. 

Marhum, king of Ternate, reigns. 

’ Javanese, Malays, and Chinese, in great 
bers, freq^gjjj^ Tornatc in quest of the clove trade. 
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The king of/Fernate, towards tlie close of his 
reijjn, partially embraces the Mahomedan rdii* 
gion. 

S 1470. S. 1392. H. H75. 

La^aliwah, king of Honi in CvieHes, dies, and is* 
succiJt'Jtd by hfs daughter, Ibri Ci^o,'called also 
Daeug A'laftjwa. 

C. Ii77. S. l >99. H. 88<^. 

Su'tan ^Mahomed Sliali, the seconU of the name, 
ascends the throne ol’ Malacca. * 

C. 147{^r S. 

The city and kingdom of,Mojo|>alnt ar j desti*oy« 
ed, und the Mahomedaji religion estabhsiied in 
Jav«i, 


C. 1480. S. 140.^. H. S85. 

Tlie people of' the western end of the island of 
.Java, or the Siiiulas, are converted to the Mliho- 
• inedaii religion by Shekli *lbu Maulaua, an i\rubj 
and his family. • 

C. 148(5. S. 1408. H. 891. 

Zainalabdin, king of Teriiate, reigiis. 

4'hc power of the peoplew)f l\rnate is spread to 
the islands of Boeroe, Amboyna, and Ceram. 

C. 1490. S. 141-^, IT. 896. 

Ibri Gao, .queen of Boni in Celebes, dies, and is 
succeeded by her son, La^.ang ri Suki. 

C. 1495. 8.1417. H.90I. 

' Xainalabdiii, king ofTc'rnate, embraces the'Ma-^ 
liome^an religion^ and is properly qpsidcred the 

£ ^ m m 
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first Mussulman sovereign.—The Javanese in num¬ 
bers frequent the island, with tlie double view of 
obtaining cloves for the market of the west, and 
of propagating the Mahoniedan religion. 

The king oi Ternate visits (Jiri in jJava, in order 
to receive‘iiisj^uction in the Malfomcdan religion, 
and on his return is killed at Bima in«a duel/ 
Husen, u native of Java, arrives at Ternate, and 
becomes a principal instrument in propagating the 
McihoTncdan religion in that island. 

C. S. 14CJ2. rH.Qoa 

Bayang Allah ascends the throne of Ternate, 
and, being a prince of talents, busies himself in 
civilizing his people. 

S. 1433. 11 . 917 . 

The I’ortiiguese conquer Malacca, and drive tlic 
king Mahomed Shah from liis kingdom, on wJiicli 
he i;st<i:)hs]ies a principality at Jehor and Bintan., 
—They arrive at Bantam in tiie reign of Husen 
Udin, king of that country. 

Ibrahim, a slave of Pidir in Sumatra, is ap¬ 
pointed governor of iVphin, a dependency of tliat 
kingdom, revolts, and renders himself independent. 

Albuquerque sends from Malacca a squadron un¬ 
der Antonio de Abreu for the discovery of the 
lyioiuccas. De Abreu,touches at Amboyna only, 
from whence he returns with a cargo of cloves. 

I 

—I raUicis Seran is separated from the squadron^pf 
De Abreu, and being shipwrecked on a desert 
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'island, is carried with his crew by the friendly 
natives to Amboyiia, tlie king of wliicli island re- 
.ceives these insidious and dangerous guests witli 
caresses anlif hospitality. | » 

C. 1512. S. 1461^ H. 918. 

» 

Thp Portugucsi8» arrive in C'elebes, in the reign 
of Tuhi Jalu, ri Pasuki, kipg of Goa Macassar, 
and arc ’permitted by that prince to 'settle in the 
country.—Thqy find some of the inhabitants con¬ 
verted to the Mahonicdaii religion. ’ 

The Malays, i't:i.der the celebl^^^^l Lakhimana, 
.invest Malacca; they are defeated ; but the Ma¬ 
layan comniandcr extricates himself w ith great skill. 
A famine takes place at Malacca, attended by an 
epidemic, and a truce is concluded hiitween tlie 
Malays and 1 Portuguese. 

Piitiijuitcr, the Javanese ally of king Mahomed, 
is totally defeated by tlie Pprtuguese, and with his 
Jiivaiiese Kctires to liis nativp country. 

C. 1518. S. 1435. 11.919. 

• Pad Unus, achiefof iJaparaiu Java, sails against 
Malacca wiili a great Heet consisting of near three 
hundred Sail, and is defeated near Malacca* with 
the loss of eight thousand men ami siMy of his large 
war galiies.—lie escapes, himself, to Java with 
ditficulty. 

■Sultan Alnned Shah, common’ly called Aladin^ 
(hi,^ name as hereditary prince,) ascenus the ihroAc 

• ofJehor. 
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C. 1514. S. 1430. H.9^20. 

Ninaclietuaii, a Pagan Malay of Malacca:, bums 
publicly on a funeml pile, on account of the 
injjratitiuio vf ilu? Portuguese. ' - 

'1 he Ixajd ofCainpar m Sumatra, exercising the 
fiiiK: io!iS of^ Bundahara, or first' minister oPMalac^ 
ca, !> onjiistiy put to death by the Portuguese, in 
coii>e{|ik‘hce of which they arc execrated,’ and the 
cit} IS deserted. '* 

1516. ,S. 1438. H. 9^*2. 
^lahonied? v'X-kmg of Malacca, and king ot 
Bintan and .Jehor, Cockades Malacca. 

C.1517. S. 1439. H. 

Mahomed, ex king of Malacca, attacks that placr 
u second time—is beaten off, but returns to tbt- 

( I 

blockade. 


(.1518. S, 1440. H.9^4. 

, Mahomed, e\-king<-of Malacca, continues tlr:: 
blockade of that city, which is defended SuccessfuIIj 
by'seventy Portuguese. 

C. 1519. S. 1^41. H.9i5. 

Mahomed, Bintan, continues his block¬ 

ade of Malacca, but the garrison being reinforced 
by Garcia de' Sa, they attack Mahomed's entrench¬ 
ed camp, whicli they take, and that prince retires 
again to Bintan. 

• The king of Achin, taking advantage of the dis- 
tressed state of Malacca, attacks the Portjig*aes<i 
factories within his dominions, and makes prisoners 
or puts to dealii the JBuropeaus. ' ' 
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C. 15^1. S. 1443. H.928. 

George Albuquerque, governor of Malacca, at- 
. tacks Passe in Sumatra,’Jeinal the king of wjiich is 
killed in the storm.-—He restores ti the thione 


the legitimate, king who liad iled to hlindustan, 
imploiing the assistance of the Portuguese. 

George de»Britto, with a squadron of nine ships, 
touching at Achin on his way to the Mnluccas, is 
induced fnun Avarice, and at the instigation of a 
shipwrecked Portuguese named Boi4)a, who had in 
his distress been kindly treated by>t\e king, to at¬ 
tack a temple reputed to contain great ritdies, in 

0 

wliicli lie is defeated and slain. 


Antonio de Britto succeeds to the command of 


the squadron destined for the Molucca?;, and, pro- 

$ 

cee<iing to Malacca, unites with Caeorge Albu¬ 
querque in an attempt against Biiitan, with eighteen 

vessels and six hundred soldiers. I'liey attack that 
• » 

place, and are disgracefully defeated by the ^c- 
h^brated Laksimana, who pursues Albuquerque, 
'after liis coadjutor had proceeded in his voyage to 
the Moluccas, and takes one ship of his s(|uadron. 

•The Spaniartls, conducted by Magellan, arrive 
in the Moluccas by the Straits bearing his name. 
That great navigator is killed in an affray with the 
people of the little isle of Maktan, one of the 
Philippines. t 

Antonio de Britto, as governor of the Moluccas, 
touches^at Java on his way to tliese islands, He 
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reaches Banda ; where he finds l^on Garcio Hen- 


riquesj sent thither by George Albuquerque, who 
gives Jiini the siu’prising information of the arrival 
of two Spanijjh ships in the Moluccas by an eastern 


passage. , 

De I^iitto seizes the twelve' Spaniards, ’Jieft at 
Tidor by the companions of Magcllaei, and one of 


the two ships of’ that great commander’s squadron. 


being forced back into the Moluccif-s in distress, he 
sends her cre^ as pr^isoners to Pohugal. 

The queeijf^'ctgeiit ofTernate/and AlmanzQr,king 


of Tidor, dispute the honour of having a Portuguese 

fort and garrison in their dominions, and the latter 

is mortified at the preference given to the former. 

j)c Britfco intrigues at Tcrnate ; deprives the 

# • 

queen of the regency ; and stirs up a civil war there 
and at Tidor. 


He offers a reward of a piece of fine cloth 
fop the head of every Tidorean which is^ brought to 
hiji'i, and has speedily to distribute six hundred 
pieces for such services. • „ 

The king of Tidor declares open war against 
the Portuguese, and gains several advantages, but 
has his capital finally captured an<l destroyed. 

C. 15Z^2. S. 144.0. H.4)29. 

Ibrahim, king of A chin, takes Pidir by strata¬ 
gem, and subjects it to his power. 

‘ ^ • C. lo2J. S. 1445. H. 930. * ^ 

The king of Achin makes himself masljer of the 
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'countries of Passe, Aru, and Pidir, and besieges 
the fortress of Passe, the Portuguese garrison of 
.vVhicfi, after a gallant defence, are suddenly panic- 
struck, and take flight, which puts ail end Ibr ever 
to the Portuguese dominion in Sumatra, 


The Portuguese, are defeated in the riVer Muara 
near Malaccf' by the Malays. 

The king of Pahang, hitherto in frienvlship with 
the Poitiigues'f, joins Mahomed, king of Ihntan, 
and massacres ilie Portuguese wherever he finds 


them. 

. .The inhabitants of Java seize upon the Portu¬ 
guese in that island, and massacre them. 

Malacca, surrounded by enemies, is cut off from 
supplies, and suffers from famine. The celebrated 
Laksimana, taking advantage of the circumstance, 
and the absence of the Portuguese shipping’ in 
.quest of provisions, comes into the roads, and burns 
a Portuguese sliip in presence of the garrison. ^ 

Laksimana captures two ships sent against 
• him by tlie governor of jVIalacca, 

The king of Jfintan invests Malacca with a fleet 


and army, tlie former commanded by the Laksi- 
mana, and coniJstiug of twenty thousand men, aiid 
the latter by g, renegade Portuguese, and consist¬ 
ing of sixty thousand. 

’ Alpiionso de Sosa arrives at Malacca, and re- 
liercj} the city;—he blockades tlie Laksiman i in the 
• river Muaru j—he sails for Palunig, where he de- 
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stroys all the mcrcliant vessels lying there, among 
others numerous trading vessels of Java ;—^he kills 
six thoqsaud persons at that place, and takes prison¬ 
ers ht such members as to adbrd to every Portu¬ 
guese stjc slaves. He sails, finally, to Pataiii, and 
commits dc-predations still more extensive, reducing 
the whole town to aslivg. 





S. tus. 


H. 933. 


Mascareiius, governor-general of. India, sails 
from Malacca, ^gainst Bintan, with a fleet of 
twenty-one and an army of four hundred 

Portuguese, and six hundred Malays, llic Laksi- 
lYiana^ attacks and boards one of liis gallies, and 
is on the point of carrying her, when she is saved 
by the assistance of the governor-general. The 
Portuguese storm the" entrenchments and town 
ot Bintan ; and, though the Laksimana, who 
commanded in person, makes a gallant defence, 
they are taken, the to\yp given up to pillage, and 
finally razed. King ?vIalionied retires to the main¬ 
land, where lie establishes hi.^.iself. 

The Spaniards form their first establishment in 
the Moluccas, on the report of the companions of 
Magellan. ' < / 

C. 15^. S. 1449. li. 934. 

Don Garcio Henriqges succeeds De Britto in 
llv3 government of the Moluccas, aiul makes peace 
with t,hc king of Tidor. 

Don Garcio Henriques, the Portuguese gover- 
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Vior of the Moluccas, poisons Almanzor, king of 
Tidor, through his physician, whose attendance the 
latter Vheii sick had requested. 

The Portuguese governor, under/ pretext of 
non-l'ulfilmcnt -of the treaty on the part of the peo¬ 
ple of I'idor, inva<^es the island uiiexpect^dly, and 
pillages and burns the town. The islanders, awak¬ 
ened by these enormities, resolve to do ’ad in their 
power to shut jtheir ports against the Portuguese, 
and if possible tv, externiinate them 

'Jlie emperor i'harles the Fiftlj^ convinced of 
.tlie goodness of’his claim to the Moluccas, lits out 
a squadron of six sliips for tfiese islands, two of 
which, with three hundred men only, arrive. The 
'Tidoreans receive them with cordialit^% but the 
wcakneSvS, both of tne Spaniards and Portuguese, 
prevent the Europeans from coming to open hosti¬ 
lities. 

Don George Menezes arrives as governor of the 
.Moluccas, and his contests with tlie late ijovei'iior 
give occasion to a civil v’ :r between t!ie Portuguese 
of the Spice Islands. 


The Spaniards, reinforced from Europe, *a1^ack 
ih(i Portuguese, and gain some iu>\'aiitKge over 

them ; but the latter, beiim in time also reiiiiurc- 
. •. . ^ ■ ' 

ed, drive them from the islaiyl of 1 ulor, and com¬ 
pel them to a treaty, agreeing to quit the Moluccas. 


The young king of Tcniate 


is accused by h’.s 


uncle of sorcery and secret ails, and is compelled 
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to fly to the citadel, where, receiving no assistance 
from the Portuguese governor, he throws himself 
from 9 window, and kills himself to avoid a more 
igiA)minious lleath. 

Menezes, on the Bare supposition of his having 
killed a Chinese hog belonging^'to himself,*, causes 
the uncle of the kingrof Tfernate, and head of the 
Mahoniedan religion, to be seized and miprison- 
cd, and, before discharging him, directs liis face to 
b?} smeared owr witlj the lard of tht animal. The 
insulted prin<re,^in consequence^ flics from island to 
island, stirring up t^e people to resist their Euro¬ 


pean oppressors. 

The people of Teraate refuse to bring provisions ^ 
to tlie Portuffnesc fort. 

Menc’/es seizes tliree chiefs of Ternate for resist¬ 


ance to the Portuguese, and directs the riglit hands 
of, two of them toi|e*cut ofl*. The third, having 
liV’. hiiiids tied behind «his back, is left ort the* beach 
to he dcvoure<I by two mastifls set upon him for 
the purpose. 

Mcncizes pubjicly executes tlie regent of Ternate 
for a pretended conspiracy, on which tlie native in¬ 
habitants (jiiit the country almost without excep¬ 
tion. * 

C. 1528. fy, 1450. H. 935. 

Simon de Sosa, proceeding as governor to the 
Molwjcas, sto])S at Achin, where he is attacked by 
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Ihc king, iiis vessel taken, and himself killed, af¬ 
ter a gallant resistance. 

•A king of the Sundas* in Java, (possibly Prabu 
Seda, the'^iiidu king of Pujajaran, cIbnquerecUby 
the king of Bantam,) calls in* the assistance of the 
Portuguese, wfio a?irivc under Francis de ^a; })iit, 
hnding* their ^ally subdued, Uiey retire*, after los¬ 
ing one t)f their ships, the rt ew of wMch .were put 
to death by the.natives. 

C: imj, S. 1451. 11^935. 

The governor dSvMalacca discove rs a “conspiracy 
.of the king of Achin to destroy the Portuguese, 
and take the city, and he executes the principal con¬ 
spirators. ir 

Aladin Shah ascends the throne of Achiii. 

'Fhe Spaniards rduounce tbeir claims to the Mo¬ 
luccas for a pecuniary consideration of three hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand ducats. 

C. *1330. • S. 145-2. H. 936. 

The king of Achin deceives the Portuguese, 
•who, sending a niissioivto him from Malacca, the 
ship which conveys it is treacherously littacked and 
taken, and the envoy, with all his* people, •put to 
death in cold blood. • 

The king of Achin, encouraged by his success 
against the Portuguese, meditates the conquest of 
Malacca', and intrigues with the Shahbandar, or 
inleiidant of the port, but the plot is discqvexod, 

• VOL. II. I i 
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and the traitor put to death, by being thrown head 
long from a window of the.castle. 


Gonsalvo Pereira vsails, as governor, for the Mo- 
liic'jas, and touches at the port of Bo»’nco in the 
island of tliat name, wliere he makes commercial 
arrangements with the king. 

Gonsalv6 Pereira'arrives in the ^loliiccas, and 
attempts ^tO remedy th^ disorders brought about by 
the misgovenmient of Ills predecessors. In con- 
se([ueiice of hu’ measures, the Tematians return to 


their couiitr'% and a gooil lUAierstandiugjs esta- 


blislicd with the king of Tidor. 

Tlic Porfuguese, dissatisHed witli the conduct of 
Pereira, stir up a revolt of tlui 'I'erijatiaiis ajj^aiiibt 
him, and he is killed in an insurrection which takes 
place.—Amspirators seize the government, 
and dctlirone tlie king of 1 ernate, who liies to the 
mountains to escape tl\eir persecution.— 1 hey rais(' 
to'the tlirone in his r^om a son of the late king by 
a concubine. 


Fonseca, tlie usurping governor of l.eniate, 
carries lire and sword into the island ot Tidor, and 
pursuf's the king of that place and the king of lor- 
nate, forcing these unfortunate princes to take re¬ 
fuge in the forests. 

Tristan d’Ataida takes charge of the govern¬ 
ment of the Moluccas, a worse man than any of 
bis b^d predecessors.—He dethrones the kjng of 
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Ternate, and rs^ises in his room the infant son 
of a ^Javanese concubine by the late king.— 
•I'hc mother rcrusinj; her consent to ths ele- 
vation ot her son to tliis dangerous distinetton, 
her reluctance is construed into a crime, and 
.slie is <^eized and thrown over the windotvs of the 
castle. 


C. 1531. S. 1453. H. 937 / 

I'he kings o/^Gilolo, the Papuas, and the prin¬ 
ces. of the JVlofu^as, join in,a lea|ltue to extermi¬ 
nate the Portuguese, and succeed# in massacring a 
‘ great number. 


The Portuguese fortress in 7 ernate is blockaded 
by the Ternatians and their allies, and the garri¬ 
son reduced by famine to the last e:j:trchjity. 

"^rhe Port 11 iTiicse receive several i)artia] rein 


•einforce- 


ments, but are confined for years almost to their 
fortifications,^ until they receive succours by the 
new goveilior, the heroic and virtuous Antoi;io 
Galvan. * 


(\ ]5ol). .Sri458. 11.91*1 

Antonio Galvan arrives in the,Moluccas, and 

» » \ 

reduces afiiiirs to some order. 


.C. 1537 . S. 1159. ll.trtJ. 

. Antonio Galvan proceeds to 1 idor, and with 
four hundred men, one hundred and seventy of 
wh()mx)iily arc Portuguese, attacks the allied prin-* 
CCS t)fthe Moluccas, whoiSc army amounted, bytlie 
'Portugu^jse computation, to thirty thoiisaud, and 

^ A 
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defeats them, killing the king of 1 emate, and los¬ 
ing but QJie Portuguese slave* 

The late governor of the Moluccas attempts 
to form a party against Galvan j a revolt takes 
place, and the conspirators quit Terjoate for India, 
leaving flieir countrymen much weakened by their 
desertion. ' ^ 

Antonio Galvan proposes to the kings of Gi- 
lolo and Bachiaii, to save the edupon of bloody by 
a'single comb^c with each of them,' which they ac¬ 
cept, but the'm/'eting is prevented by the interces¬ 
sion of the king of Tidor, and peace is concluded. 

Tabarijii, king of Ternate, sent by Ataida to In¬ 
dia, is there converted to ('hristianity, and sent 
back to be "reinstated in his kingdom, but dies at 
Malacca on his wjiy to the Moluccas.^ 

Ferdinand Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, 
sends two Spanish ships to the Moluccas, which 
arrive in great distresr, and are finally shipwrecked. 
—The crews being made prisoners, are treated by 
Galvan with generosity add humanity. 

The merchants of Java, Banda, ('elebes, and 
An)boyna, deprived of the spice trade, resolve 
to open a commerce by force of arms, and assemble 
an army for that purpose at Amboyna, wdiiel* is de¬ 
feated by a Portuguese expedition sent against it 
liom Ternate. 

‘Gdvan employs himself zealously in the* task of 
converting the islanders to Christianity ;, he insti- 
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tutes a seminary: for religious education, afterwards 
apprpved of by the Council of Trent; and Chris¬ 
tianity not only makes rapid progres^ in the Mo¬ 
luccas, buf is spread to (’elebes and Mindanad. 

. Galvan, after making himself beloved to such 
a degree, by his ^eat qualities, as to cadsc the in¬ 
habitants of •the Moluccas to propose making him 
tlieir kiflg, is superseded in his government. 

The. kipg |'f Achin besieges Malacca, and is 
driven from tlii^lace by a s#irtie df tlip besiegers. 

Pai>r de Gama is sent by the governor of Ma¬ 
lacca to reduce Jclior, the r^w residence of Ala- 
din, but is attacked by the celebrated Laksimana, 
and defeated, losing his own life, and having the ‘ 
greater part of his,force destroyed.j 

Don Estevan de Cirama, governor of Maki^ca, * 

% 

attacks the town of Jelior, reduces and sacks it. 

'file king of Achin again attacks the city of 
Malacca. * » 


C. 1540. 8. UGQ. H. 947 . 

Sultan Ala ed-diii iShah the Second ascends the 
throne of Jehor. , • 

C. 1544. S. U6G. H. 951*. ' 
George de Castro renews the scenes of iniquity 
transacted by4he Portuguese in the Moluccas, and 
se,nda another king of Teimte pyisoner to (joa. 

C. 1547. iS. i4()9. H. 951. 

The celebrated Saint Francis Zavier, oiuf of tlie , 
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€OQipunions of Ignatius de Loyola^ makes his ap* 
pearance at M^^lacca, and the Portuguese ascribe to 
his presence the salvation ot tlie place from a for¬ 
midable attack of the king of Achin. r. 

Oct, IS.—The king oi‘ Achin sentls an army of 
one hundicd thousand men agaitist Malacca, with 
a fleet of seventy large gallies, and having in his 
army five hundred l\irkish janissaries. 

De<'. ‘.24.—'Fhe Portuguese fleet/^o Id search of 
that of the king, of Aipliin, and, atiiicking them in 
the river of Parh}^ in *Sumatra, gain a complete vic¬ 
tory, the Achinese losing four thousand men, 

C. 1549. S. 1471. H. 950. 

Saint Francis Zavier propagates Christianity in 
the Moluccas. 

• r. 155t;.51. 8. 147^-7^. H. 957-58. 

Aladin, king of Jehor, with the assistance of 
the neighbouring ^lalay princes, and the cpieen of 
Japtira in Java, sends a powerful Hcet and army 
against Malaccji, wliich is greatly reduced by fa¬ 
mine, but at last relieved by, the retreat of tlie 
confederates, Tt e heroic and veteran Laksimaua, 
with his son-in-law, arc killed in this expedition. 

C. 1550, S. 1478. H. 903, 

Ilusen Shah ascends the throne of, Achin. 

C. 1557. S. M79. IL 904. 

I 

.Edward Dcca, the Portuguese governor of the 
.Mdiuccc.s, puts Aeiro, king of Ternate, in irons, 
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And imprisons him ; in consequence of which there 
is u general insurrection throughout the island. 

C. 1559. S. 11^81. H.9()6. 

Aeiro, king of Ternate, is released and restored j 
in consequence of which tranquillity is re-establish¬ 
ed throughout tlij Moluccas. 

Sultan Ahd-iil. Julii the PlM ascends the throne 



C. 1565. S. 1487. H. 973. 

. llaja FinnaflV^liah ascends the dirone of AeWn, 
and is-soon afteri^ards murdered. 

llaja Jawil ascends the throne of Achin, and is 
niiii'dcred soon after. 


Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, in the reign o£^ 
Philip the Second of Spain, takes nominal jiOises- 
sion of' the Philippines. 

Zebu, one of the Philippines, is conquer^ by 
tlic Spaniards. 

a 1507. ‘S. 148fh H.975. 

Mansur Shah, a native of the Malay stJ*tc of 
Perali in the Peqiiiifula, ascends the threne of 
Achin. 

• The king of Achin joins in the le^rifc* of the ^ 
western powers of India again.sl> tiie Poi! uguese, 
and sends a,ilcet and army against Maiaica. 

C. 1568. S. 1430. 

The king of Achiu in person goes against Malacca 
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wikh a great force, and is compelled to raise the 
siege, after losing four thousand men, and his 
eldest son. ^ 

. ' d I5G9. S. U91. H. 977 . 

A single Portuguese num-of-wai;; defeats the 
Achinese deet, commanded by tke king in person. 

C. 1570 /,S. 1492. 1I..978. 

Aciro, kiiig''of 'lernafe, is treacdierous^jjK 
nated by Lopez de Mescjuita, govenjor of the ?Jo- 
liic^as, at his own house, under prcAxt of a frieiid- 
'ly conference, and his body bciiig refused to his 
friends, who demand it for burial, is cut in pieces 
and thrown irito the sea. 

The Teniatians under Baber, the late king’s 
son, retire to the mountains, and for the rest of 
the period of residence of the'J^ortugiiesc in the 
Moluccas, continue to harass tliem by a predatoiy 
warlare. , 

C. 1571 . tS. 1493. H. 970. 

* * 

Tire king of Achin sends a fleet to attack that 
under the Portuguese admirals lyouis de Mclo, and 
is defeated near Malacca with great loss. 

Manila is concpiered by the Spaniards, and a 
town built. ' 

C. 157«. S. 1494. H..980. 

The king of Achin, ip consequence of a league 
entered into with the princes of western India, 
'.igaiii‘attacks Malacca with a numerous army, ,bvt 
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liis fleet k defeated by Tristan de la Vega, and he 
is in consequence compelled to raise the siege. 

.• • C. U 73 . S. 1495. H.981. 

The king of Achin liaving formed an alliajace 
wi^h the queen of Japafa •m Java, again attacks 
Maiacea. 

* • g. 1574 , S. Ifi6. H. 982. 

Manili is attacked By the Chinese rover Lima- 
lion, and ncarl;^ taken. 

The queen e>4 Japara, with an^rmy of fifteen 
thousand men,’ wnd a fleet of forty-flve great 
junks, attacks Malacca, and, after a siege of three 
montiis, is compelled to retire. • 

C. 167 . S. 1497 . H.983. 

'J"he king of Achin again besieges Malacca with 
iL greater force than at any former pv^riod, and when 
on the eve of taking the town, w liich is defended 
.by no more than one hundred and fitly men, is sud¬ 
denly paniC'Struck, hnd retires with precipitaticfti. 

Don Francisco la Sande, governor of tiie Philip¬ 
pines. 

c. 1678. s. 1600. nrnsG. 

. Nov. 11th.—The English, under Sir *Francis 
Drake, make their first appearance in the Archipe¬ 
lago, touching at the islands of Tcrnate and Java. 
C. 1580. S. J502. 41.988. 

Don Cionzalo llonquillo, goveVnor of the Philip- 

pineSj 
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Bab Ullah, kin^ of Tcrnate, visits Macassar, 
and recommends the Mahomedan religion to the 
inhabitants. 

I 

The island of Butiing i.s subdued by Bab Ullah, 
king of Teriiate. - 

C. 1581. S. 15oa H. 98<J. 

Baber, king of Teriiate, capture?^ the I’ortu- 
guese fort^'ess, and puts an end to the Poriuguese 
dominion in that island. 

A 

The kingdom,of Portugal being, united to that 

of Sjiain, on the deatli of Don iSebastiaii and Don 

Henry, its indian dominions fall under the power 

•> 

of the latter. 

C. 158‘2. S. 1504s II. 090. 

The king, of Achin makes one more unsuccess- 
,ful attack ujioii/Malacca. 

The Spaniards, from the Philippines, make an 
iinsuceessful attack on the Moluccas. 

C. 1581. S. 1506. H. 99"^., 

Den Santiago de Vera, governor of the Philip¬ 
pines. , 

C. 1585. S. 1507. 993. 

Thu Spaniards,* from the Philippines, send aii« 
other unsuccessful expedition against the Moluccas. 

Mansur Shah, king of Achin, his queen, and 
many of the principal nobility, are murdered by 
the commander-in-chief ol‘ the army. The grand'' 
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son of Mansur Sliah, usually denominated Sultan 
Bujang, (the Lad,) nominally succeeds to the 
.throne, 

1586. S. 1508. H. o'li. 

.The Sen-jpuli, first prluce of the house of Ma- 
taruiiifdestroys l^i^ar.g. 

Thtre is great eniptipft from ihe volcanic 
range df inouiiUiiiis towards the easfeni end of the 
island of Java,^by which many lives are. lost. 

C, Ia'^S. S. 1510. Jk*996. 

Tuiij Julluh,’ k'iiig of Macassar, is assassinated. • 
and succeeded by his son, 'funi Paselii. 

'Thomas ('avendish, in his circunfliavigallon of 
the globe, touches at Bhunbangan, a kingdom in.^ 
Java, lying on the straits which divide tliat island 
from Balt. 

The nsurper, who had murdered Mansur Sriali, 

. king of Achin, also puts his grandson to death, and 
takes fori^al possession of tlie throne. 

C. 1589. 8.1511. 11.997- 

Various attempts made by the »Spaniards to 
conquer Mindanao, which are wholly unsticcess- 
iiil. The people of that ishtnd, in their tilrn, send 
an expedition, and ravage the Philippines. 

C. 1590. S. 15 P2. H. 998. 

Lapataw'a, king of Boni^ dies, -and is succeeded 
by his son. 

^ • - * ' 

♦Gomez Perez Dasmannas, governor of theiTi- # 

lippines. 
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The eraperOv of Japan sends a letter and mission 
to the Philippines. 

The king of Camboja sends a mission to the go- 
veriKor of the Philippines, begging his^ assistance 
against the king of Siam. 

€.1591. S. 1515. dl. <)09. ' 

Tuiii Pastlu, king of Goa Macassar, is dethron* 
ed, and sucOeeded by His breather, Tumainenga ri 
Gaokana, called also Allah u Din. . 

Sultan Abd iilah Shah ascends' the throne of 

< '• 

' Jehor. 


C. 1595. kS. 1.515. H. 1001. 

The governor of the Philippines, Dasmarinas, 
having sailed on an expedition against tlie Moluc¬ 
cas, his fleet is dispersed, and he is niurdered 
hy the mutiny the Chinese portion of his crew, 
'vvlio'^liad been cruelly used by the Spaniards. 

The licentiate 11 osas,,provisional governor of the 
Philippines. , * 

C. 1596. S. 1518. H. 1001.. 


The Dutch, under Hautuan, arrive in .lava, 
in the reign of the Panambahan Senopati of Ma- 
tamm, • and Abdul Mufaker, king of Bantam; 


The prince of Madura and his family are mas¬ 
sacred by the Dutch in attempting to pay a visit of 
ceremony on board of liaiitman's fleet. 

Don Francisco Icllo de Gusman, governor of 
•the d?hil^ppines. 


11 
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C. IfiOO. S. 152«. H. 1009. 

_ • 

The Dutch visit Achin, and are perfidiously 
treated tJie king. 

C. IGOI. S. 15^3. H. 1010, ' 

• The king of Achin sends two ambassadors to 
Ilollaiiid, one of whom dies there, but .the other 
returns in Sijfcty. , * • 

The* Paiiamhahan Senofati, print‘e*of Mataram 
ill Java, dies, ^nd is succeeded by his son, Paiiam- 
bahan Sedo K’l^yuk. 

I'ho use of -tob'acco is iiitrodueeci into Java, • 

December —'flic Dut^li, under IJennans- 

zen, defeat tlie Spanish fl(;et under*Andu,w Fur- 
tado de Mendoza, ofi* Bantam. 

C. S. 1524. U. lOli. 

The Englisli make their’first a|fpea:ance in the 
Arcliipelago, and reach Achin, under Sir James 
Lancaster, with a letter c^iid presents from Queen 
Elizabeth. * * 

Don Pedro Brabo de Acuna, governor uf the 

l^hilippines. , ^ 

_ 

Tlie emperor of Japan sends ambassadors to the 
•governor of the Philippines, requesting a'continua-^ 
tiou of the commercial intercourfie between Japan 
. and those isjaiids, and some Spanish shipwrights. 

C. KiOS. S. 1^25. W. 1012. 

The English under Lancaster'cstabMi a com- 
inerpe with Bantam. 

The emperor of China sends an embassy to Ma, 
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nila, for the object, real or pretended, of ascertain¬ 
ing the triitli respecting a report which liad reach¬ 
ed him, that t^he port of Cavito was formed of gold, 

Hie Chinese of the Philippines rcv'olt against 
, the Spaniards, and, affef a long resisfance, are ex¬ 
terminated, to the number of tweirtv-three thoiisaiid. 

The empih or of China Ksends a mk;sion to the 
Philippine!?, ' to incpiire*^ into tlie murder of his 
countrymen. He is satistied with the t xphination 
aftorded by the governor, and thcj/c'ommercial in¬ 
tercourse goes on pn the old footing. 

C. 1004. 11. 101J. 

AH Maghayat Shah ascends tlie throne of Achiu, 
4fter imprisoning Ids lather. 

C. *1005. S. lot7. H. 1014. 

‘ Thr Paiiclnd)i/lian Krapyak, pi ince of IMatarani 
in Java, suppresses the rebe lion of Ids brolhej', the 
Pangeran of Pugar, by defeating him, and taking 
him prisoner. 

Dafu ri Baiidang, a native of the Malayan king¬ 
dom of Merdlngkabao, converts^ the kings of CJoa 
and Taiio in (’eJebes, by whose iniiiiem e the Maho- 
medau 'religion is accepted by all ilie Macassar 
states. 

C. lOOf). S. 3528. 11. 1<05. 

The Macassars?' foiie llie people ol Poiii, and 
thej Waju nations,'to adopt tlie Mahomedaii reiigionn 
« Martin Alfonzo, a Portuguese comnundej, at- 
tacks Acldn, and is beaten off. 
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The Spanish governor of the Philippines sends 
. an expedition against the Moluccas, and captures 
. 'fernate and Tidor, carrying off the king of the 
former place, and many of his nobles, to Manila. 

. The Japanese residing in the PJiilippines re* 
volt against the Sj;viniards, and their insurrection 
is supi^ressedj 

Don Christoval Telies dc Almaniiai provisional 
governor of the Philippines. 

Another insurrection of the -Japanese takes 
place in tlic Philippines, 

C. 1008. S. 1530. 1017., 

/ 

The prince of Mataram in Java suppresses the 
rebellion of the Pangeran Jogorogo. 

Don llodrigo Vivero, provisional governor of 
the Philippines. 

r. l6oy. S. 1531. Il."l018. 

Don Juan de Silva, governor of the Pliilippines. 

The Spaniards defeat a Dutch squadron of* six 
Jiips, off the Philippines. 

C. 1610. 153^2. II. 1019. 

Iskaiidar Muda ascends the throne of Acliin. 

. Sultan Abd Ulah Shah a'seends the of 

Jehur. 

"C. 1611. S. 1533. 11.1020. 

• « 

Peter Both, the first Dutch governor-general, 
arrives at Bantam. ' • 

Jie enters into a treaty with Widyak llama, king 
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of Jacatra, by which the Dutch arc allowed to build 
a fort, and establish a factory at that place. 

C. I6i3. S. ir>^5. H. W22. 

_ c \ 

Tlie prince of Mataram dies, and i§, succeeded 
by his son, known by the name of Sultan Agung, 
or the Gitcat Sultan, The youpg sultan sends an 
army under his general, Surantani, and,attempts the 
conquest of che eastern districts of Java, but fails. 

King James the First of England sends a letter 
and presents to the king of Ackiii, by Captain 
Best. 

'Fhe Dutch ento into treaties with the king of 
Ternate and other petty princes of the Moluccas, 
♦by which they endeavour tu insure to tlicmsclves 
the excliisiwo trade in cloves. 

Tlie^Dutch /^rapture the Portuguese settlements 
in Solor and Tidor. 

The Spaniards lit out an expedition against the 
Moluccas, which is re])eiled by the Du‘ch with a 
heav> loss to the former. 

The Dutch, with a squadfjpn of ten ships, infest • 
the coast of the Philippines, and burn and destroy 
some loWus and villages. 

The king of Achin writes a friendly letter to the 
king of England, and requests to have one of his 
countryn'omen Vi promising to make her son 
kj^ng of the pepper countries. 

T'lie king of Achin conquers Siak, and phiudors 
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the Jehor, carrying off* a great many of the inha¬ 
bitants as slaves. 

• • €. lGi4. S. 5 530. H. 1Q^23. . 

Tlie sultan of Mataram in person conquers' the 
eastern provinces of Java as far as Wirorosobo in- 
diisivp. 

’ C. 4615. S. 1537.* H. 10:04. 

Gerard Reynst, governdl'-generarof the Dutch 
Indies. Ileyi^st compels the English to quit Am- 
boyna. \ ^ \ 

An eruption of a volcano takes place at Banda. 
May 14th.—The Dutch rto^inence hostilities 
with the Bandanese, and capture Pulo-ay, but are 
<lriven out of it again by the inhabitants. 

The king of Achiii, with a numeroiu fleet, and 
an army of sixty thousand men, sai^ against Ma¬ 
lacca, and is defeated by the Portuguese before ef¬ 
fecting a landing. 

'I'he English visit Macassajr, and conclude a co)n- 
mcrcial treaty with the king. * 

The confederated .eWefs of the eastenl provinces 
oT Java invade the territories of the suitan of Ma- 
tarain, but are reduced by famine and sicknes.^, and 
ultimately defeated by t3ie prince in'person. Ele¬ 
phants are described as having been used on this 
occasion. 

C. 1610. S. 1538. It 10^5. 

T^lm sultan of Mataram conquers the district iof 
Lassem. 

* . 
voL. II. Kk 
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Don Juan de Silva, governor of the Pliilippines; 
sails with a powerful expedition against the Dutch 
settlements and commerce, but dying at Malacca, 
the«fleet returns to Manila without effecting any • 
thing. 

Don ^Andres Alearas, governor of thcA’hilip-* 
pines. 

Speelberg, ‘the Dut«h itdiniral, arriving by the 
Straits of Magellan, blockades the harbour of Ma¬ 
nila. ' / ^ * 

Laurent Reaal, governor-general of the J)utch 
Indies. * i 

The Dutch capture Pulo-ay, onr; of tlic Spice 
Islands. 

C. 1617 . S. 1539. H. 1020. 

April 14.~7An action is fought between a Dutch 
and Spellish s(][uadron, with partial loss on both 
sides. 

‘Mailoloyo, the commander of the Mataram 
forces, concjuers the district of Pasuruhan, and car¬ 
ries off all the women wjio fall into his hands., 
The chief of Pajang revolts, luid is defeated. 

. C. 1018. S. 1540. 11. 1027 . 

The suitaiTi of Mataram in Java conquers the 
district of Tubaii, and makes slaves of the female 
prisoners. Th/3 Dutch plunder and burn the town 
of Japai a. 1 

July 2.—Don Alonzo Faxardo, governor of the 
Philippines. 
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Jan Pietersz Coen, governor-general of the Dutch 
Indies. 

. • Tfic kings of Bantanf and Jacatra, ^ith tlv) Eng¬ 
lish, entei; into a plot to expel the Dutch Yrom 
Java, and hostilities commence. 

. C. S. 1541. U. lO^^S! 

Th5 Dutcji enter into a jcapitulatioh to surren¬ 
der their garrison at Jacatfa, but are safed by the 
secession of tljje king of Bantam from the league 
against them. ^ 

The- name of Batavia is bestowed on the Dutch' 
. fort at Jacatra. ^ ^ 

May —Coen returns from Aniboyna with a 

large force, and attacks and destroys the town oP 
Jacatra. 

® • 

The Dutch commence hostiiities\with the Ban- • 

* 

tamese, which last ten years. 

, Toniamenanga ri (raokajia, king of Goa Ma¬ 
cassar, lays the states of Bipia, Tambora, Donjpo, 
and Sangar, in the island of Sambawa, uudei'con- 
• tribution. 

* 

The king of .Vchin conquers Qiieila and Perah, 
iu the Malayan Peninsula, and Dili in SumJitra. 

C. ifrjo. s. 15 W. H.a<m 

The Dutch and English East India Companies 
having entered into ti*eaty, .the former propose the 
reduction of the Banda Isles as a joint enterprise, 
which the latter decline, declaring their vyant* of. 
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means to be the sole reason. The Dutch by them¬ 
selves achieve the conquest of these Isles. 

, C. ^6^21. S. 154*3. H. 1030. 

Sultan Mahomed Shah the Third ascends the 
, throne of .lehor. 

The French, under General Beaulieu, .make 
their first a}q>earance in the Archipela^^o, carrying 
a letter and presents from the king of France to 
the king of Achin. 

C. lC>i^3. S. 1545. IL 1032. 

The sultan of Mataram conquers the island of 
Madura.—He conquers the province of Surabaya. 

A great revolt of the native inhabitants of the 
■'Philippines takes place, which is at length quelled 
with difficiiky. 

' Peter de Cly^rpentier, governor-general of the 
Indies. 

The Dutch pretending to liave discovered a plot 
of the English and th^ir Japanese soldiers to seize 
the fort of Ainboyna, put the supposed conspira¬ 
tors to the torture, and exewte them on their con-. 
fession on the rack. 

C. 1624. S. 1346. H. 1033. 

The Dutch commence hostilities against the in¬ 
habitants of the Moluccas, for selling thietr cloves 
to other strangers, 

. Sultan Abd »ul Jalil the Second ascends the 
>1 

thione.of Jehor. 
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* Don Geronimo de Silva, provisional governor of 
the Philippines. 

• A Dutch squadron appearing off ^the coast of 
the Philippines, the Spanish governor goes* out 
wifh a fleet to-meet it, and is shamefully defeated. 

’ Toniamenanga rj Gaokana, king of Goa Macas- 
*sar, saiis witl^a fleet, and sulxhies Butung, Bongai, 
the Xulla Isles, Baru, and Xute, and'makes a treaty 
with Bali. He strikes a gold coin, the first ever 
coined in Celcbe^s. 

. C. 1()25. S. JM7. ’ H. i034. 

Mataram, in Java, is afflicted a fatal epidemic 
disease. 

Don I'ernando de Silva, provisional governor of • 
the Philippines. 

The Spaniards make a settleine^it on the east , 
side of Formosa, and are successful in converting 
jthc native inhabitants to (fluistianity. 

C, 16^6. -S. 1548. H. 1035. 

Don Juan Nino de Tabora, governor of* the 
, Philippines. ^ ^ 

‘“An expedition sails from the Philippines a- 
gainst the Dutch establishment in Formosa', but 
returns without reaching the place, effecting any 
thing. The Spaniards of the Philippines fit out 
an expedition against the Dutch commerce, which 
sails to Siam, where the Dutch ’ being protected 
by tjie king of that country, the Spanish egm- 
. mander •burns their junks, and tekes prisoners the 
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Siamese mission, proceeding on its Eiinual voyage 
to China, 

Tanrepal^, king of Boni, dies, and is suctfeeded 
by ^lis sister’s son, Lamadarania. 

c. lOr/. s. 15111 . H. ,1037. 

Jan ^ictersz Coen, g(»vernoi-general .of the 
Dutch Indies for the second time. 

The Jovanese enter <nto a conspiracy to assassi¬ 
nate the governor-genei-al Coen, which is defeated. 

C. ilkJ8. S. 1550. D.1U38. 

Tlie governor of the Philippines sends an expe¬ 
dition against tlie\^>ooloo Islands, to punish the in- 
liabitants foi’ their depredations on the coast of 
^ Luconia. 

The king of Achin, for tlie last time, sends a 
fleet and arnjty against Malacca, which are totally 
destroyed, and the Laksimana, or admiral, made 
prisoner. 

^'I’he sultan of !Mataram suppressed tjie great re¬ 
bellion or Pragolo, chief of Pati, his brother-in- 
law.—ile« attacks Giri, aijd takes it, making the 
Susunan prisoner, and canning him off* to Maut- 

ram. 

August 28,—The sultan of Matarain sends a 
force against Batavia, and attempts to ^ take it by 
surprise. 

1iept. i2.—nThe Dutch garrison makes a vigor¬ 
ous sortie 
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Sept. 21.—^llie Javanese make another attempt 
. to carry the fort by assault. 

• ’ Oct. 21.—The Dcitoh, assisted by ^he Japanese 
and Chinese inhabitants, attack and destroyii the 
Javanese camp. 

()c>. 25.—Tlie,Dutch again attack jthe Java¬ 
nese, and pyt them to the rplit, but the latter ral- 
lying, ’the Dutch on 'their side art? compelled to 
retreat with lc\ss. 

Nov. ^7.—The Javanese, being' strongly rejn- 
forcedi make • another unsuccessful assault on the. 
fort of Batavia. 

'Hie Javanese raise the tirst siege Of Batavia. 

C. i029. S. 1551. H. 

The Spanish governor saJs at the luiiid of an ex¬ 
pedition against tlie Sooloo Islands.^and, attacking. 
_a .lortilied port ol tlie islanders, is dihgnicefuily de¬ 
feated, and returns to Manila. 

' « » 

Tlie governor of* the ])royincc of Nagaski in* Ja¬ 
pan sends a mission to the governor of the Wiilip- 
pines. 

"riie king of Siam sends an embassy to Mauilii, 
claiming redress for the ravages cominittell hv the 
Spaniards in the port of Siam, ani,l the seizure of 
the arnbassadpr of that country proceeding to Chi- 
na. , ■ ' 

The king of Kamboju sends a misston to the 
Philippines, claiming the assistance of the Spaniards » 
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against the king of Siam, and requesting ship- 
wriglits, who are sent to him. 

August *2^. —I'he king Mataram sends ^ 
fresh .^iriny to attack Batavia. 

Sept. UU —The Javanese assault the fortress of 
Batavia, and are driven bac:k with loss. 

c 

Sept. The Dutch governor-general dying, 
James Speex.is nominated in his room. 

Sept. ‘if).—The Javanese renew the assault on 
tlie fort, and arc again defeated. 

Oct. SO.—The Javanese make a third and last 
attack on the fortress of Batavia. 

The Javanese raise the siege of Batavia, and re¬ 
treat, having, it is alleged, lost by famine, death, or 
desertion, oqe half of an army, amounting to from 

one hundred to one hulidred and twenty thousand 

/• 

men. 

C. 1032. S. 1551s H, 1012. 

» 

July 22.—Don Lorenzo Olaso, provisional go¬ 
vernor of the rhilippiiies. 

Henry Brouwer, governor-general of the Dutch 
Indies. 

C. 1033. J. 1555. IL 1013. 

The Dutch governor-general sends a fruitless 
embassy to the king of Bali, to claim his assistance 
asrainst the sultan of Mataram. 

llie suftan of, Mataram directs measures to be 
taken for chajiiging the kalendar ; and the luu^r 
ihontiis 'are adopted instead of the solar. 
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C. 1634 . J. 1556. H. 1044. 

- Amboyna and the rest of the Moluccas continue 
. in a kate of revolt. 

C. 1035. J. 1537 . H. 1045. 

. June 25.—Don Sebastian Hurtado de Corciiera, 
goversor of the PJjilippines. 

Th§ king; of Achin imprisons the •Portuguese 
ambassador, and murders itll the PoHugitese about 
his court. 

C. 1630. J. 1558. ID 1046. 

Antony Van Diemen, governor-gciieral of the • 
Dutch Indies. 

C. 1637 . 1559. II. Iu47. 

The revolt at Amboyna still continuing, the go-» 
vernor-general proceeds thither in person. 

A great mortality prevails’ all over the island of. 
Celebes. 

, Don -Sebastian Hurtado, governor of the Philip* 
pines, saiK against 800 I 00 and Mindanao, and alter 
an obstinate struggle, reduces them, but is sooti ob¬ 
liged to recal his garj^sons and abandon his con¬ 
quests. 

C. 1638. J. 156o: H! 1048. 

Toniainenanga ri Gaokana dies, apd is succeeded 
by his s 6 h, Tpmaincnaiiga ri Papang Batuna. 

'Pile governor-general of tlu? Dutch Indies re¬ 
pairs to Amboyna a second time,* tuid cortcludes a 
ne^y treaty with the king of Ternate, Jjut the.4ii' 
surrcctibu still continues. 
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C. 1639. j. 1561. H. 1019. 

The Dutch arrive in Celebes, and make a com- 
merciel treaty with the kirtg of Goa Macassar. 

The Chinese in the Philijjpines, novvc'^mounting 
to thirty thousand men', revolt'against the Spanish^ 
authorit]?^^; being attacked by a. military force they 
are driven from post to post, and at length yield, 
after their numbers hifd been reduced to seven 
thousand. 

The sultan of Mataram achieves the conquest 
of Blambangan. He quells a rebellion of the dis¬ 
trict of Sumadang,' and orders the male inhabitants 
to be extcrmniated. 

C. 1640. J. 1563. H. 1050. 

The kint^ ol' Achin sends twenty-live galleys to 
assist the Dufeh in their conquest of IMalacca. 

Lainadarama, king of Boiii, institutes a religious 
^persecution, and attempts to propagate Mahouie- 
dapism by the sword., His subjiicts apply to the 
king of Goa Macassar, who invades the country, 
and defeats him. 

The Portuguese settlements in India are sepa- 
rated'from those of Spain, by tin? rise of the duke 
of Bragauza to the independent throne of Portu- 
gal. 

C. l6k. J. I.'i63. H. 1051. 

4 The queen. ‘Taju ul Alum, ascends the .throne 
of Achin. 
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• A ^rcat nuiftber of people are destroyed by the 
fall of a portion bf the mountain Adiksa, in Java. 

. • • C. 161.^2. J. 156k H. 10^^. 

Malacca is taken by the Dutch after a sieges and 
blocbide of five months. .' 

Th^ viceroy of Goa sends a mission to the Dutch 
•governor-general at Batavia, informing,him of the 
sUccessbn of the duke* of ^Braganza to the throne 
of Portugal. 


The Dutch,, liaviiig taken posiiession of the 
island of Formosa, their vicinity"occUsions great, 
constefiiatioii at Manila. , 

C. 164,8. J. 1563/ H. 1953. 


The Macassars of Goa invade Boni, make the 
king and other princes prisoners, and,subdue the 
whole country, reducing the ])cople to a state of 
bondage or slavery. The su])reinacy of Macassar 


over all Celebes is thus esrabiished. 

The true'e of ten years for India is concluded 
between the Dutch and Portuguese. 


'rasivum discovers New Zealand and Van Die- 


iben's Laud. 

\ 

Van Diemen begibs the c'ouipiktion of ’ the co¬ 
lonial code of laws, called //.'c Stahiles oj Bafavia. 

The Adipati, or prince of' Palenibang, does ho¬ 
mage ill person at Mataram, The chief of the Ja- 
vancse- colony at Baiijarmassir in Bornhfr sends a 
mission to tlie same place. 
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C. 1G44. * J. 1566. H. f054. 

Mataram is visited by a second great epidemic. 

August 11^.—Don Diegp Farado, governor of 
the Philippines. 

The Dutch make an attempt oit Sooloo and 
Mindanao, but are defeated. 

C.^l(i45. J. 1 . 507 . il. 10.55. 

The Dutch,- with a «squddron of eleven ships^ 
make various attempts upon Manila and other 
parts of the Philippines, but finally^retre&t without 
^effecting any thing. 

Salicala, son of tl^c king of Sooloo, and the Ma¬ 
lays of Borneo, commit great depredations on the 
coasts of the Spanish possessions in the Philip¬ 
pines. 


# 


, The Spaniards of tile Philippines send a retalia¬ 
tory expeditioS against the Malays of Borneo, 
which destroys many of their villages, and carries 
off Ifewo hundred prisoners as slaves. 

A most fonnidable Insurrection of the natives 
takes place ^throughout the Philippines, which is 
quelled with difficulty. * •• 

A succession of earthquakes takes place during 
sixty days in the Philippine Islands, when the 
town of Manila is entirely destroyed, and many 
lives lost. 


Cornelia's Van der Lyn, governor-general of the 
, Dutch Indies. * ■ 
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April 2G.—The Dutch senJl a mission to the 
sultan of Mataram, and conclude a treaty of peace 
vwthliim. 

The sultan of Mataram in Java sends a mission 
to the king of Macassar in XJclebes. 

C. 1*G46. J. 1568. 1-1. 1056, 

The sultan of lilataram dies, and is succeeded 
by his oon, 'JTagalrirum, , , 

C. 1647. J. 1569. H. 1057. 

The sultan of Mataram suppresses a revolt of 
the people of Blambangan, aid^d by the people of 
Eali. * 

C. 1648. J. 1570.‘ H. 1058. 

The Moluccas continue in a state of insurrec¬ 
tion, and the inhabitants carry on a continual war- 
fare with the Dutch. 

C. 1649. J. 1571. H. 1059. 

The sultan of Mataram issues an order to his 
subjects, cnjohiing all the men to marry each *u'o 
xvives, 

C. 1650. J. 1572. H. 1060. 

' Charles Keincr/oon, governor-gcnei’al of the 
Dutch Indies. ‘ 

C. 1651. J. 1573. H. 1061. 

The saltan of Mataram constructs a palace at 
Plered, and removes his court thither. The Adi- 
pati of Jambi, and the chiefs of Cheriucu in Su- 
'<<j||tatra, do homage at Mataram. ’ ^ * 

' C. 1652. J. 1574. II. 1062. 

Jan. 31.—The king of Tcrnate is carried off to 
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Batavia by the Dutch, and comptHed to '.sign & 
treaty, agreeing to destroy all Ihe cloves in his do- 
iniiiions. 

4 ug. 28,—Vlaming, the governor of Aniboyna, 
executes more than twenty of the nolSes of the 
Moluccas by breaking some on the wheel, and* 
strangling or drowning others.' 

I'he kjng of Baiitaiij de(darcs war against tlie 
Dutch, and proceeds against Batavia, with sixty 
thousand men,* but does no more, than Jay waste 
^ the surrounding coulilry and I’ctirc. 

C. 1653. ^ J. 1575. 11. lOGi. ■ 

Feb. 6.—Xhe Ddtch execute a great many no¬ 
bles and princes of the Moluccas taken ])risoners 
by them. 

The king of Macassar joins^ the people of the 
Moluccas in rfieir league against the Dutch. 

March 6.—Tlie Dutch and people of Macassar 
ligjit a naval action at T'ernateo 

iefay 18.—^Jan Ma&tzuiker, governor-general of 
the Dutch Indies. 

May 21. - The Dutch order another executidfi 
of the Moluccail chief's. ' 

An extraordinary fall of rain takes place in Java, 
when many parts of the country not usually Hood¬ 
ed are inundated.—In the month of Sclfar of the 

same vear, a comet is seen. 

” ‘ ' 

* ^A mission appears from Sukadana in Borneo 
"^homage to the sultan of Mataram* 
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Toiiiamenanga ri Fapang Batuna dies, and is suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Hasan u’ Din, called also 
Toinamcnanga Bala Pangkana. 

Don kiabiitiano Manrique de Lara, governor of 
the Philippines. 

Corrolat, king of Mindanao, puts to death two 
JesuitSj and some other Spaniards sent to liiui as 
ambassadors from Manila. „ 

A formidable revolt of the natives takes plate 
in the Philippines. 

, C. 1654. J. 1576 . ^ II. 1064. 

Kraiiig Patingalong, first minister of Goa, de¬ 
nominated “ the Father of the Count,j*y,^’ dies, and 
is succeeded by the able and renowned Kronrong. 

The war continues in the Moluccas. 

C. 1655. .J. 1577.- H. 10G5* 

The Dutcli defeat the Macassars in the Moluc¬ 
cas, who make a gallant resistance.—Four hundred 
prisoners are made,on this occasion, and assigned 
to the captors as slaves. « 

A mission from the king of Siam appears at 
Mataram. c. 

’ i V 

'The kingof Goa iJacassau conquers all jlutung, 
overthrowing the Dutch establishment there. 

, C. 1656. J. 157 s. II. 1066 . 

The Dutch conclude a peace with the king of 
Macassar. 

Hi The king of Gilolo is taken, and, with five-aiM 

# 

twenty^ of his people, privately drowned by 
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Dutch, lest his public execution mi^ht excite a tu«» 
mult among the people. 

C. 1660. J. 1582. H. 1070 . ‘ / 

The war still continues to ravage the Moluccas. 

A copper currency is substituted for tin coin by 

order of the sultan of Mataram.—The Pangqi’an of* 

Surabaya, and forty of his family, are waiitoivly put * 
* ** \ 
to death by order of the^sultaii. 

T'he Dutch send a force against luacassar;— 
they destroy six .Portuguese ships, ^and c^iptare the 
fort of Panekoka. Pfiace is concluded between the 
Dutch and Macassars. 

C. 1 ^ 61 . ^ 3 . 1588. II. 1071 . 

The Macassars conquer the kingdom of Sopeng 
in Celebes.^ 

C. 16G2. J.-I5S1.. H. 107^2. 

Kwe Sing Kong or Coxinga, having conquered 
Formosa from the Dutch, sends a mission to Ma- 
nil^fc requiring the payment of tribute, land his ac- 
knoWedgment as sovei'hign of the Philippines. 

The governor of the Pliilippines, in consequence , 
of the hostility of Coxinga, direr.,!} all the Chincsif 
to quit, the Philippines. 

Coxinga dies, and his unwarlike son succeeding, 
the Philippines are relieved from the danger of a 
Chinese invasion. ^ 

C: 1668.‘ J. i5S5. H. 1074 . 

' TThe Spahrafds finally quit the Moluccas. 
'-4^on^Diego Salcedo, governor of the Philippines. 
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* C. 1664^. J. 1586. ^1. 1072 . 

The Dutch reduce under tlicir sway the princi¬ 
pal pi;)rtion of the west coast of Sumatra. 

A volcanic eruption of the mountain MS,rapi 
in Java takes place. 

% The Dutchj under Admiral Vander Laen, send 
»a fleei\against Patelnbang in Sumatra, which they 
capiurc^and hum. » 

C. 1665. J. 1587. H. 1073. 

The inhubitants of Pao in Sumfitra massacre the 
Dutch,officers and garrison of the island of Chingo. 

Tlie Macassars fit out a great e!xpedition of seven 
hundred vessels, and twenty thousand men, for the 
conquest of llutung and the Xulla Isles, and 
eventually for that of the Moluccas. They con¬ 
quer the people of Butung, who redeem them¬ 
selves for seven liundred and eighty ikatis of gold, 
(about seven hundred ounces.) 

C\1666. J. 158S. H. 107‘1'. 

The Dutch send a great *f'orce, under Admh'al 
Speeluian, for the conquest of Macassar. They 
give the Macassa**? a complete oveithi ow at Butung, 
and, not knowing ho^« to dispose of their prisoners^ 
they leave five thousand on a desert island. 

C. 1667. J. 1590. H.aoyo. 

The Dutch reconquer the whole west coast of 
Sumatra, from Salebar to Barus. 

The people of Boni In Celebes, ;!;4<7J/*flf»*xiliarie^ 
from Tcrnate and Butung, join the Dutch, when 

VOL. II. L I 
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these allied partie*^ dictate terms to the Macassars* 
an^ the treaty of Bonayo is concjuded. 

C. 1668. J. 1391. H. 1077 . 

'pie treaiy between the Macassars and Dutch is 
broKcn, and the war renewed through th'* intrigues 
of the minister Krongrong. 

C. 161^9* J. 1392. H. 1078 . 

The Dutch and their allies take ^rom the Ma¬ 
cassars their last fort, Sambaopo, and the war ends. 
The king of Macassar resigns the government of 
h's kingdom to his son Mapa Samba.—Lamadara- 
the captive king of Boni, is restored, 
pie people of the kingdom of Dili in Suma¬ 
tra thrpw oft their allegiance to the Achinese. 

September 4.—Don Manuel de Leon, gover¬ 
nor of the«Philippine^s. 

. C. 1671 . J. 1594. ‘ H. 1080 . 

Sultan llirahim Shah ascends the throne of Jehor. 

C. 1672 . J. 1393. H. 1081. 
lamadarama, king of Bom, resigns the crown, 
and Baja Palaka, who had tied to the Dutch, and 
by whose* instrumentality '•hief^y the Macassars 
werp subdue*d, is elected ir nis room. He is 
known to his countrymen by the names of Tuai 
Sonibaya, or “ The Great,” and Matinroa ri Bon- 
tualah, or “ he who died at Bontualah.” 

A numerous band of fugitives from Celebes ar¬ 
rives in Madura. Truna Jaya, a prince of that 
ccuntry, rebels and jpin^. them. 
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C. 1673 . J. 1596. tl. 1082 . 

'Dte fugitives from Celebes, who, in the preced¬ 
ing year, had landed on Madura, iand^in the east¬ 
ern end df Java, rav£^irig and subjecting several 
districts. * They defeat an army sent against them 
iby the ^sultan, Iinder Karsido, chief of the province 
of Japki. * 

A letter from the Dutcl^ council *of, the Indies 
directs the assassination or seizure of Krongrong, 
minister of *Goa, and his party, but .the order is not 
executed. . , . ^ » ' 

'C. 1674 . J. 1597 . H: 1083. 

Mapa Samba, king of Goa*!Slacassar, dies, and 
is succeeded by his paternal uncle, Mapa Usuug, 
Kaja Palaka, king of Boni, and the Dutch, re¬ 
duce the state of Mandar to subjection. 

The war in the Moluccas ends thiL5»year. 

Violent earthquakes take place at Amboyna in 
this vear, in? I 67 I apd 1673, in which two thou-' 
sand three* hundred and tv>enty-two personj^ are 
destroyed. 

C. 167^'- 1598. H. 11)84. 

Craing Moiitemarano, a fugitive from Qelebes, 
invades Java. 

Nur-ubAlum, queen of Aching ascends the 
throne. 

. C. 1676 . J. 1599* H. 1085^ ^ 

Tlic sultan of Mataram claims fhe a&iI.:i!;aoce of 
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the Dutch, who join him from Japara. The'DiAeh 
taking no share in the action which ensues at Pa- 
suruhan, the Javanese receive a complete over-' 
thvow from the Macassar fugitives and 1 runa Jaya, 
and are dispersed. The Pangeran A.dipiiti, or heir 
apparent, marches against Trtina Jaya and the 
Macassars, and is bealten by them in a battle fought 
near Surabaya. ' * 

Truna Jaya assumes sovereign authority; and, 
sending a great force, conquers the districts east 
of Matjiram, which ‘lie at last enters. 

The sultan of Mataram flies, with his family, 
from his capital, and dies on his w^ay to Tagal. He 
is succeeded by his eldest son, who takes the title 
of Susunan Mangkorat.—Pangeran Pugar, a young¬ 
er son of the late sultan, defeuts the Mandurcse, 
and proclaims himself sovereign at Mataram. 
Susunan Mangkorat calls in the assistance of' the 
Dutch, and marches with them to Japara. 

'Ijl^aja Palaka, king of Boni, demands a free trade 
for his subjects, and threatens to quarrel with the 
Dutch for their evasion of it,*'bi't' is finally pacified 
by their dexterity. 

December 29.—The Dutch send a force under 
Admiral Speelman to assist the Susunen Mang¬ 
korat. 

The Susunan Mangkorat grants great commer¬ 
cial iiEiiiiftlivies to the Dutch, the origin of hi& 
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''humiliation, and of their political errors in the ma¬ 
nagement of Java. 

• Speelraaii captures 3urabaya from, Truna Jaya 
and the Macassars. 

*C. 1677- J- 1^)00. H. 108G. 

Anayit Shah, queen of Achin, ascends the throne. 

The Dutch, at the instigation of the Bugis kings 
of Boiii and Sopeng, make war oi* Macassar, and 
“depose the kipg, raising in his room his brother, 
Mapa Dulang.», 

The deposed king of Goa Aiacassar is taken into ^ 
custody, and transported for^Batavia, but dies on 
his passage thither. 

C. 167s. J. IGOI. H. 1087. 

Ryklof \^an Goens, governor-general of the 
Dutch Indies. 

The war which commenced in Java in IG 75 still 
continues. 

The Putch and Susunan attack Kadiri, the 
residence of Truna Jaya, al!id capture it, withiuiuch 
treasure, 

a 

September 21.-—Don Juan de Vargas, governor 
of the Philippines. 

C. IG 70 . J. 1602 . H. 1088. 

Tnyia .Jaya is taken prisoner, and put to death 
by the Susunan with his own hands, his courtiers 
joining in the murder. 

C. 1G80. .1. 1G03. H/1089.'* « 

The western portion of the island of Maebira 
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given by the Susunan, cm the death of Tnma Jaya' 
to Cliakra Niiigrat, and the easlern to Machan 
W ulan. 

» I 

l"?ie people of the west coast of Sumatpi rebel, 
and are subdued by a largo force sent from Bata¬ 
via. 

April 25.—The Susunan Mankgqrat aiUl the 
Dutch attack Giri, the^principality of the spiri¬ 
tual chief of that name, defeat him, ^md puts him- 
sc^l/ aiidliis relations to death. 

The Susunan changes the seat of government, 
and fixes upon Cart^sura for the new capital. 

November 17-—'ilie Pangeran Pngur surrcndei's 
himsell to his brother the Susunan at Ampel. 

C.. 1 O 8 I. J. 1604 . H. 1090 . 

, The Dutch defeat and kill thb rebel Nimrod, a 
fugitive slave from Batavia, who had long disturbed 
the peace of Java. 

'i i^e sultans of Cheribon place thenis^plves and 
their country under tlih protection of the Dutch. 

A new war breaks out in the Moluccas, which 
ends in tlie sebmre'of the king of Teruate, and his 
transportatio 1 to ‘BataVia. ‘ 

C'onjelms Spcelman, governor-general of the 
Dutch Indies. 

<» 

The Dutch interfere in the quarrel of the ex- 
sultan and reigning sultan of Bantam. 

‘ J. 1605 . H. 1091. 

Ambassadors arrive at Mataram from Jehor 
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and Palembang, presenting clephanis to the Siusu* 
nan. 

Sultan Mahomed Shah the Fourth ascends the 
throne of Jehor. 

C. '1683. J. ie06. H. 1092. 

Various sharp actions arj fought between the 
Dutch and the party of the old sultan of Bantam, 
in «diich the former are victorious. 

Tlic.ex-kii*g of Bantam is taken captive, and iin- 
prisoned for life. 

The king of Bantam grants to the Dutch the*^ 
exclusive trade in pepper, and the monopoly of the 
sale of cotton goods in his dominions, and expels 
the Danes and English who had taken part with 
his father. 

Shekh Yusuf, a Balinese slave, raises a rebellion 
ill Bantam, is taken and‘banished to the Cape of 
(jrood Hope. 

'Jhe rebellion of Surapati commences by the 
flight of that person, a native of Bali, and the slave 
of a Dutch citizen Batavia. 

Me takes refuge with the Susunah, who receives 

If *“* 

him favourably. 

C. l()84. J. 1607 . H. 1093 . 

The iinp 9 >tor Kyayi Agung Gring raises a re¬ 
bellion in Mataram.—A total eclipse of the sun 
is observed at that place. ’ - 

V ^ 

The English send an embassy from Madras to 
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Achin, requesting permission to biftld a factor}, * 
which is peremptorily refused. 

August —Don Gabriel Curuzalegui, gaver-» 

nor <>f Ihe Philippines. 

Jan Canpliuis, governor-general of the'’ Dutch 
' Indies. ' 

C. 1685. M 1G08. H. 11^94. 

June ^vi.*~The English tistablish fheir •settle¬ 
ment at Bencoolen in Sumatra. 

Panambahan* Jvajoran, father-in-law ^to Truna 
Jaya, raises a rebellidn, which is not suppressed 
without difficulty. 

C. iC« 6 . 1609 . H. 1095 . 

Tlie Seur Tak is sent by the Dutch as ambas¬ 
sador to the court of Mataram, to demand the 
head of Surajiati, when he and Jiis suite are mas- 

sacred bv the kitter and his followers, with thereon- 
• * 

nivance of the Susunan. 

' c. 1087 . j.nfilo. M- 1096 . 

Surapati retreats to tahe eastern end of the island 
of Java, and establishes an independent principa¬ 
lity over twenty one districts. • 

The Putch, OH the.call of.the king of Jiantam, 
* attack Succauana in Borneo, said Jto be a depend¬ 
ency of Bantam, and conquer it, making the 
English who are found there prisoners'. 

I 68 B 1 . J. 1611 . H. 1097 . 

• Anay«tShah,queenof Achin, dies, and issuceeed- 
^•ed by a^iother queen, whose name is not ment/one*d. 
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C. 1889. j. H. 1098. 

April 27*—Seaor Abella, provisional governor 
of the Philippines. 

C. iGyO. J. 1613. H. 1099 . ^ 

Don Fausto Cruzat y Gpngora, governor of the 
Philippines. 

‘ C. 1691 . J. 1614^!> H. lioof 

Jonker, an Ainboynese chief in the TJutch ser- 
-vice in Java.^ is driven to rebellion by an affront 
ofiered hii/i ly a certain General jle St Martin.— 
He is killed himself in a skh’inish which ensues, 
and one hundred and eighty of his followers are ex¬ 
ecuted. ** > 

C. 1094. J. 1617 . H. 1103. 

An insurrection takes place in the Marianas, or 
Ladi'ones, agains^the Spaniards. 

C. 1696 . J. 1660 . H. 1106 . 

The people of Blambangan in Java invade the 
more westerly districts, particularly Kadiri, laying 
the couirtry waste, and raurdering the irrhubit- 
ants. 

' The tragical afi'air of Suk’-o, «on of tlie lirst 
minister of the Susuiian, and the repudjatod wife 
of the heir-apparent, takes place at Cartasura, * 

C. 1697* J. l6:;^i. Ik no?. 

Raja PaMka, king of Boni in Celebes, after ren¬ 
dering himself nearly irrdcpcnderit of the Dutch, 
and dictating to the smaller and tributary.states* of 
the i^and, dies, and is succeeded by his pephew, 
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Lapatao, called after his death Matmroa ri Naga- 
Wulang. 

C. 1699. J. 1623. H. 1109. 

Sulrapati attempts the conquest of the province 
of Pronorogo in Java, but is defeatej. 

The qu^en of Achin is deposedf and the Hng, 
Beder al Alum, elected in her room. , 

Sultan abd uF Juhl the'Third ascends the thre?if 
of Jehor. 

C. 1761 . J. 1625. H. 1111 . 

The Susunan of Java sends a mission, with gifts, 
to Mecca. 

4 

September 8?—Don Domingo Zabalburu, gover- 
npr of the Philippines. 

C. t 702 . J. 1626. H. 1112. 

Beder al Alum, king of Achih, afflicted with 
a severe malady, resigns his crown, and Perkasa 
Alum is elected in his place. 

L ,1 

The king of Achin having attempted^*to levy 
duties on the English trade at the port, the English 
traders of that nation at the placid immediately pro¬ 
ceed to offensive"Tmdasures, and he is, by a threat¬ 
ened insurrection of his subjects, compelled to re¬ 
peal his decree. 

C. 1703 . J. 1627 . H. 1113 . 

The Susunan Manghurat dies, nominating his 
eldest son, the Pai^eran Dipati Anom, as his suc¬ 
cessor, who sends ambassadors to Batavia, anno\uic* > 
ihg his accession to the throne. 
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C. r?04. J. 16 ^ 8 . H. 1114. 

Jan Von Hoorn, governor-general of the Dutch 
Indies. , 

r 

The Dutch espouse the cause of the prince cf Pu* 
gar, and commence the war, which, for distinction 
sake, ^*s called “ the first war of Java.” . 

Pa/igeran Pugar escapes from Cartasura to Sa- 
marang, and is proclaimed Susunan fiy the Dutch 
under the nar'ie of Susunan Pakubuwono. 

Perkasa Alum, king of Achin^ is deposed, and 
Jemiir ul Alum elected in his rooih. » , 

C. i7U5. J. 1029. H. 111^. 

The Dutch general De Wilde takes the field 
with an army of eight thousand Europeans; and 
seven thousand Javanese and Madures,e auxiliaries, 
under the Madur'^se prince Chakra Ningrat. 

The Dutch defeat tiie anny of th j Susunan near 
Cartasura, consisting of thirty thousand men. 

I'he piince of Pugar is prciclaimed Susunan kt 
Cartasura. Many of the nobles come over tp'him, 
some of whom he strangles, and others he stabs to 
death with his ownT: and,—among*the former a son 
q) his ou n, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

October 5.—De Wilde concludes a treaty with 
the nt;vv Susunan, by which the Jafter yields tlie su- 
* premacy of Chcribon and Madura, and cedes many 
provinces on the north coast of the isiatpi of Java 
to the Dutch. 
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C. 17 O 6 I J. 1630 . H. Ilia 
The dethroned monarch the Susunan Mas 
to the eastern end of Java and joins Surapati. 

The Dutch and their allies, with an army of 
thirty thousand men, take the field againsAlie de¬ 
throned Susunan and Surapati. * 

Surapati surprises 4ind defeats a detachment of^ 
the Dutch army near llangil. 

October 16 .—The Dutch attack the fort of Ban- 
gil, in which Surapati commanded in peison, and, 
after a bi’avc resistance, carry it.—Surapati makes 
his escape, after receiving a wound, of which he 
dies three raon*^hs thereafter.—The Dutch, instead 
of pursuing the advantage thus gained, retire to Su- 
rabaya for the rainy season, and give the enemy 
time to recruit, who become in tljieir turn the assail¬ 
ants, insult Surabaya the Dutch head-quarters, and 
burn and destroy the country around it. 

C. 1707. J.*J 631 . tl.1117. 

Tlie sons of Surapati are defeated by the Dutch 
and their'tllies; they are deprived of the princi¬ 
pality which tb^ family had he% for twenty years, 
and the liody of 'Surapati himself, with those of 
■'manv of his followers, is disinterred, burnt, and the 
ashes scattered iu the air. 

The prince of Sumanap Siularma is'poignarded. 
by order of the Dutch gbvernment, for being im¬ 
plicated :n the rebellion of Surapati. 
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C. 1708. J. J 6 S 2 . H. fll8. 

August 24 .—»The Dutch commander of the for¬ 
ces, •Knol, makes offers to the dethroned Susunan, 
who siirfcnders liimself on assurance of graSt^ and 
is senrio Batavia. * 

' The Pangeran of Surabaya is put to ^ death by 
the Susunan at th 5 instigation of the Dutch. 

The cx-Susunan urHvcs at Batavia, iftid claiming 
the indemnity on the faith of which he had surren¬ 
dered, the pled^’e of indemnity is. disclaimed, and 
after a inonth’« residence at Batavii, lu; is banished 
to Ceylon, where lie ended his days. 

C. 1709. J. lOSif, 

The impostor Mas Dono raises a rebellion, is 
taken jnisoiier, and tortured to death by order oT 
the Susunan. f 

August 5 .—Don Martin de Ursir^ y-Afismendi, 
Count de Lizaraga, gavernor of* the Philippines. 

The Chinese *tre baiii^ied from Manila, hh- 
der the ab.surd pretext of ocanyiug off* the jmblic 
wealth. 

» 

' Mapa Dulang, hiiig of BoiiLin (Celebes, dies, and 
is succeeded by his d^iughteit’s sou, Sapuale-e, king 
of Macassar. 


C. 1710. , 1 . 1084 . H. 1120 . 


'rjie Magassars of Goa having refused to deliver 


up Arung Palaka, son of the king ofJ Boni,- who 
had taken refuge with them, the'king of Boni imd 
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the Dutch make war upon them, and reduce them 
to entire suljection. 

The Spaniards attempt the conversion of the in- 
hahit^bS of the Palaos, or Pelew Islands/but the 
priests sent with that view were never heara“ 6 f af¬ 
ter landing. 

C. 1712., J* 11 . 11 ^ 2 . 

Sapuale-e, kipg of Goa, i^s formally deposed by 
the national council, and Mapa Orange, king of 
Tallo, raised to the throne in his room. 

C. i7U. J. 1657. H. 11^3. 

The king of Boni is inconsolable for the loss of 
a beloved concubine, und proposes, in his grief', to 
abdicate the throne, and undertake the filgrimage^ 
but is dissuaded by his courtiers. 

The Javanese chiefs of Surabaya, Madura, Blam- 
bangan, and Kadiri, with the assistance of Dewa 
Agung, king of Bali, unite in a confederacy a- 
gainst the Dutch and Susunan. 

D I- 

Th^ Dutch banish jhe king of Tambora in 
Sambawa to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Christopher Van^Zwol, gove^.ior-geueral of the 
Dutch Indies. 

.. (5.1714. J. I6d8.'H. 1124. 

The king of Boni, M<apa Orange, dies, and is 
succeeded by his eldest daughter, Batau Toja. 

The settluTient of the English at Bencoolen is’ 

w _ 

rentpved from its hrst station to Fort Marlborough. 
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o C. X115. J. 1639. ' H. W. 

February 4.—Senor Torralba, provisional gover¬ 
nor of the Philippines. 

Batara Toja resigns the crown in favour ef her 
half-JLv'ather, Lapadang Sejati, king of Sopeng. 

C. J717. J. I6il. II. l^<^7. 

August —l^oji Fernan'Jo Bustamante, gover¬ 
nor of the Philippines. 

The gov'jrnor of the Philippines seiuls'a mission 
to Siam, to ciiltivate friendly and commercial rela¬ 
tions with that country, and the Spaniards obtain 
liberty,to settle a factory j hut a ship of Siam 
having, in the mean time, coo(pc to Manila, and the 
crew being ill used by the Spaniards, the effects 
of the mission arc frustrated. *• 

C. I7I8. J. lOie. II. 1 


Joyo Puspito, chief of Surabaya, defeats the 
Dutch and Susunan in a battle fought near Sura¬ 
baya. 

The prince of Madura revolts, and, being defeat¬ 
ed, takes shelter on board a Dutch frigate, where a 
much taking place, he, his brother, atid sou, with 
the captain of the Dutch frigate, and others, lose 
their lives. ‘ * • 

Henry Zwardekroop, governor-general of the 
Dutch Indies. 

C. 1719. J. lQi3. 11.11^29. 

February.—The Susnnan Pakubuwaiiuf dies, «‘if- 
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ter a reign of sixteen years, and is succeeded hy 
his eldest son, Susunan Prabu. 

The princes Blitar and Purboyo, brothers of the 
Susunutt, rebel.—Nine of the principal persons 
concerned in their revolt are taken prisont,i», and 
being ranged in order before the Suounan, he re¬ 
quests his'courtiers to show thei. attacliinent to his 
person by puttjng them to death, when a number 
of them rush upon the prisoners, and poignard 
them on the spot. 

^ The imposto", Pargeran Kudus, or Ponchowati, 
raises a rebellion in Java, is defeated, wounded, 
and, on being taken; put to death. 

Aryo Mataram, uncle to the Susunan, revolts. 

' Joyo Purpito, the head of the great rebellion 
in Java, dies a natural death. 

* The natives of Sumatra, irritated by the miscon¬ 
duct of the agents of the English East India Com¬ 
pany, rise upon the Europeans at Bcncooleu, and 
the garrison, panic-struck, abandons the fort. 

The natives of Bencoolen, alarmed for the en 
croachments of th^ Dutch, in :ite the English tc 
come back, who return accordingly. 

The king of Boni becomes jealous of his sister, 
Batara Toja, or Datu Chita, and persecutes her 
and her husband. 

October f 1,—The governor of the Philippines 
acts in a tyrannical manner, and loses his life in a 
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tumult of th® citizens of who raise the 

archtkishop to the government in his stead. 

. * C. 17^0. J. 1644. H. 1160. 

Pangeran Blitar, one of the rebels in Ja^r, who 
had r^eii the title ‘of siiUan^ is defeated by the 
j^i‘.tch and Siisunan, but the victory not being taken 
advantage of, he ^is soon ^ain in a condition to 
take the fidld. ' * 

The no&^s of Boni in (Celebes are disgusted at 
the conduct of their king, Lapadang Sajati.—They 
depose him, and re-elect his sister Batara Toja, 
who hnmediately resigns in lavour of her^half- 
brother, the deposed king of Ooa, 55apwale-e. 
a 17 ^ 1 . J. 1645. H. 1161. 

Aryo Mataram, uncle to the Susunan, is scizdd 
by a treaclierous iicgociation of the Dutch, decoyed 
into the fort of Japara, and there, with his family^ 
to the number of eighteen persons, massacred in 
cold blood. 

August 6.—Don Toribio Casio, Marquis de 
Torre Caiupo, governor of the Philippines. 

C. 17 ^ 22 . “J. 1646. 

A famr."' and epidemic prevail among the bel¬ 
ligerent parties in Java, and both the Europe 'n 
and netive troops are swept off* in great nurabej's. 
The 1‘ebei ^itan falls a victim to the disorder. 

April —The conspiracy of Erberfeld is dis¬ 
covered at Batavia, and the conspirato? S are broken 
on tije wheel. 


vo;^. II. 


M m 
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The Dutch commodore Roggewehi performing 
his celebrated voyage of discovery round the #oi'ld, 
has the mortification to find his squadron confis¬ 
cated by the authorities at Batavia, on his arrival 
at that place, for a pretended infringement dP'the 
charter of the East India Company. “ 

The Javanese princes and chieVs, in revolt against 
the Dutcl;i and the Susunan/ surrendei^ themselves 
at Batavia to the number of forty-four persons, and 
are banished to Ceylon and the Cape of Good 
^Hope,—thus ending ihii/imt war of’Java, tvhich, 
fur a period of near twenty years, continued’ to de¬ 
solate the finest parts'" of the island. 

C. J. 1647. H. 1133. 

The euiture of coffee is introduced into Java by 
the Dutch governor-general Zwardekroon. 

Jeinai ul Ahnn, king of Achin, is deposed, and Ju- 
liar ul Alum elected in his room.—Undai 'rehanjr is 

a 

raised to the throne, but is immediately deposed.— 
Ala jd-den Ahmed Shah Juhan ascends the throne. 

' C. l/ii4. J. 1()48. H. 1134. 

The people, pt’ Boni in Celebes arc dissatisfied 
with Sapuale-e, because he is in the hands of fa¬ 
vourites, and they dethrone him.— Tapawavvi, or 
Arnug Mampo, is raised to the thrbne, but dc-. 
posed in four days, and his sister Batara loja e-. 
lected for ti e third time. 

. . 17*25.' J. 1649. H. 1135. 

The priace Purboyo and the son of Surapj’ti are 
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.betrSyed by ^ promise of.pardon, atttf seized by the 
Putob. ^ 

Matthew de Haan, governor-general of the 
Dutch Indies. * 

^ c> C. 17213. . J. 1650. H. 1136. 

'' The Susiman Prabu dies, and is, tiirough an 
intrigue of the Dutch, succeeded by his* youngest 
son, Pakubuwono, to the exclusion of the elder, 
the princt^>^ryo, nominaifed successor to the crown 
by his fatjier. 

• BaXara Tbjgf, queen of JJoni,* ^marries forj^her 
fourtk husband Arung Kayu, and makes him joiiiJ 
regent with herself ^ 

C. 17‘^7. J. iGol. H. 1137. 

Batara Toja, queen of Boni, attacks the king of 
Sopeng, her brotl\er, defeats him, ahd puts him 
and his family to death.—She causes herself to be 
proclaimed queen of Sopeng. 

17^28. J. 1652. H. 1138. 

Arung Kayu, joint regent with his wife Batara 
"J\»ja, coiispiics against and attempts to 'sup])lant 
Jier.—- llis conspirJ:^y is detected, and* he is com¬ 
pelled to dy to save hi6 life. 

. • C. X 1054. li.MUf.' 

August 14'.—Don Fernando Valdes y Tamon, 

* goveraor-goneral of the Philippines. 

Diederick Thierry Diyven, governpr-genet'al of 
the.Dutch Indies. 
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C. Jia). r 'J. 1655. H. ll«. 

The Pangeran A 170 , elder brother of the Susu- 
iian, is seized on pretext of a criminal intrigue 
with ^ concubine of the Susuiian, and given over 

to the Dutch. . 

C. 1732 . J. 1057- 11. U43. 

Dirk Van Cloon, go/ernor-general of the Dutch 
Indies, m ^ v 

The governor of Ceylon, Peter Vuyst*is executed 
at Batavia for high treason and other crijpes. 

C. 1733 . J. 1558. II. 1114, 

Danurajo, first minister of the Susunan, .having 
thwarted the ambitions designs of the Dutch, in¬ 
curs their displeasure, is given over to them, and 
kanished to Ceylon. 

C.*173'k J. 1659. H. 1145. 

Kraing Bontolaugkas declares himself king of 
Goa, and joins the intrepid Wajii pirate Sinkang, 
when they proclaim their intention of expelling the 
Dutch from Celebes. 

’ C. 1735 . ,T. 1660 . 11.1146. 

The king of Goa Macas-^r flies to Tallo, 
in consequence of the intrigues of Bontolang- 
kas, and his grandson Malawang^ip is elected in his 
room. 

c o 1 

Ala ed-din Juhan Shah ascends the throne of 
Achin.—A^civil war, which afflicts that country fo’ 
ten years, .pommences. 
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• . ^ftraliaiB Patras, governor-^neral of the Dutch 
j^ndies. 

. ' ' C. 1730, J. 1661. H.1147. 

The’kmg of Goa IVlacassar, and the W»>ju pi- 
^ ra!ej Singkang, subdue Bpntaing and the northern ' 
' provinces. • 

The Susutian Manghorat Mas dies at Gey Ion, and 
his family, \vith there’galia, are brought’back to Java. 
?\1737. J. 1*662. H. 1148. 

Adrian Valckenier, governor -general of the 

• $ 

Dutch Indies. 


C. 1739. J. 1604.. H. ’ 50. 
Bontolangkas, joined by tile people of Waju, and 
Hyy the greater part of the Macassars, takes Goa, 
and invests Fort Rotterdam.—The Dutch garrison 

r 

deleat them in three separate actions, and retake 
Goa with the regalia of Macassar.—j^The Macassar’s 
submit, and the war terminates,—Bontolangkas 
dies of the wound? received in the last action. 

Don Caspar de la Torry, governor of tli!* Phi¬ 


lippines. 

• The English adUnij^^Jlnson captures the Aca¬ 
pulco Galleon, wdth,^ millicii and a half of dollars 
^.'^ilver spewer^"^’ 

. i * C. 1740. J. 1665. 11.1151. 

^JEh'p Diifch and people of Boni sail for Waju, 
and obtain two victories hver the WaiirA but in an 

" ■ J 

impolitic manner stop short of subduin g the ccun- 
try, ^nd of making a final «rrangement\ 
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The Chinese, to the number of %e& thouswi^, 
are massacred at Batavia by the Dutch, on suspf- 
cion of a conspiracy. 

Vahikenier, the Dutch governor-general,' arrests 
three counsellors of the Indies for opposition to nis 
measures, and sends them to Europe. 

C. 1741 . J- 1 « 6 G. H. 1152 . 

The DjjLitch governor-general proceeds for Eu¬ 
rope, but is arrested at the Cape of CJbod Hope, 
and sent back -to Batavia to be tried for the inas- 
of the Chinese, and the arrest of his asso¬ 
ciates in the government. 

Jan Thiedens, governor-general of the Dutch 
Indies. 

Die Chinese are driven from their entrench¬ 
ments, eight miles from Batavia, and, retreating 
to the eastward, join the Susunan in a league to 
exterminate the Dutch. 


The Susunan and tluf Chinese capture the Dutch 
fortro'.s at Cartasura, and put to death the Euro¬ 
pean officers who had surrendered by capitulation. 

The Susunan and-tke-OiineSb march to Sama- 
rang, am} lay siege to- the fort, with, accon'ling 
to the Dutch statement, two Ik^'tdr'^d ihotiscir l 
men. 

The Dutch collect a force of twelve thdusanJl 
men at Sa^arang, make * a sortie, and defeat the 


befiiegens. 

TOe^Siljunan forsakes his alliance with th^ Clii. 
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i^ese, •of whoip lie massacres a* puiijjr^r, and then 
joins the Dutch. 

>l^te Chinese retreat into the interior of Java, 
and raise to the throne prince of the h(^se of 
. Me^aram, cominonJy called tlie Susunan Kuning. 

November ^9-—I he Dutch celebrate their tri- 
, umph‘over the Chinese, bji^a public th^itsgiviug 
at l^ati^via. * 

CV74"2. J. 1667. H. 

Malawangao, £ing of Goa Maciussar, dies, and is 
succeeded by* his infant brother, Mapa Bewasa.^ 
The .Chines’e, with the Susunan tuning, att^k 
the capital ('artasura, and it. 

j>'The Madurese retake Cartasura,* and the Chi- 
ne>sc retreat with their Susunan. 

The Chinese are joined by Suryo Kitsunio, bet¬ 
ter known by the name of Maiigkunagoro, and they, 
light a number of actions with the Dutch trot»j)S, 
and those pf the Susunan. , , 

Cartasifra is abandoned, and the seat of govern- 
nient is removed to Solo or*Surakarta. 

. C. 1743.^ J. II. .I5K 

The CJiiuese disp(^t?/and the Susunan Kuning 
..^jr.i:pnderin g him l»iito the l)utch, is bcfui^hed to 
Cylon.^ ' 

’ •TjruiitavuibA^'illein, Baron dTmhoff, governor-ge- 
'sak^faT oXthe Dutch Indie^. i 

. ■ c. 174.^. J. 1070. dj. iim.* 

• Tl*c Dutch declare war against the| pnutfj: Vf ^ 
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Madura, and J .>feat him in an eug^^ement «vhich 
ensues. 

September ^21.—Senor Arrechedera, provisional 
governor of' the Philippines. 

C. 1746. J. 1671. H. 1157. 

The goveimor-gcneral Van Imhof*^ visits Solo, 
the capital of the Snsutian, and pursues such mea¬ 
sures as disgust the Javanese princes.-c-The Pan- 
geran Mangkubuini, in 6'onsequence, quits Solo at 
night, with his followers, and commences the re¬ 
bellion which ended in the division of the native 
empire.—He is joined by Mangkunagoro. 

C. 1747. T. 1(37^2, H. 1168. 

Pedro de la Sona Trinidad, provisional governed* 
«f the Philippines. 

A royal brder arrives at Manila for the final ex¬ 
pulsion of the Chinese, the execution of which is 
suspended. 

C. 1748. J. 1673. H. 1150. 

The IXitch East India Company Instal the 
Prince of Orange as supreme director and gover¬ 
nor-general of the Indies. 

. C. 1749. J. 1074' H. 1160. 

The queen of Boni in Celebes, Hatara 1'oja, dib^*, 
and is succeeded by her brother, Lama Sosrong 
C. 1750. J. l&JS, H. llCT. 

The SikbunanPakubuwon^the Second, usually atJ- 

nomiuatetlSedo LaweyAii>:on his death-bed is induc- 

oed tjr^sign s deed, s.ut^ndering, for himself ai;d his 

11 
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)ieirsf, *the throve of Java to the'*Duteii.—He dies, 
and the Dutc h raise liis son, a boy of nine years of 
ag^ to the throne. 

llie rebel })rince Marlghiibumi gives the l^tch 
' an1i=^ their Javanese allies a complete overthrow at 

idar, in the iprovince of Kudu. 

, Don Francisco .losepli, Marquis de Ottthda, go • 
veriior of th* Philippines. ^ , , 

C: .1751. J. W)Ck H. 111)2." 

June Fhe Spaniards of ]\;Ianila send a 
force against the'island of S00I90, ar\tl dictate te^^is 
to the people of it.—They declare war against the 
people of that island, and, sending a second expe- 
(btion thither, they are disgracefully beaten by the 
inhabitants, wlio, in their turn, with the assistance' 
of the freebooters of the neighbouring countries, in¬ 
vade the Philippines, and ravage ajid desolate the ' 
Spanisli provinces. 

Mangkid)uiuj and Mangkunagoro the rebel 
princes gain a succession of small advantages pVer 
the Dutch. 

C. 1752. ^J. 11)77.. H. 1163. 

The most consider-Able action of the war of 
J."^A.is *ibught ^at . *^i(har, in the province of Baglcn, ^ 
pvhVn h^ngkubumi gains a complete victory over 
tlfirDitfch.-*»-He invades after tliis the territory of 
t!«€'EurOj^ean power, and plunders Pakalp^an, JBa* 
tang, and Waleri. 
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A volcariii;^ eruption from somj^ moiiiiUiii of 
tlie neighbouring islands covers Java with asl es, 
accompanied by a total darkness, from sevenjnthc^ 
morr;i;i'ng until four in th(f afternoon.—A dreadful 
famine and epidemic afflict the island of Javai 

Jacob Mossel, goveruor-genelral ^of the Dutch 

Indies.*« • . 

. • 

Tlie English cstabHsh a <» settlement at Natal in 
Sumatra. 

C. J. 1078. *H. ilOt. 

•.The rebel .lavanpse princes, Mangkiib^imi and 
Mangkunagoro, quarrel and sepaiate.—They fight 
a battle in Pronorogo, and Mangkubumi is defeated. 

The Dutch make overtures to j\Iangkunagty*;o, 

• sending him, as a bribe, the body of his father, 
brought, for that purpus»e, from C'eylon, where 
he had died in banishment ! 


Ainasa Madena, called also Batara Goa, suc¬ 
ceeds to the crown of Goa Macassar. , 

C. I754<. J. 1079-80. ‘ H. ll05-r0C. 

■'Ihe inhabitants of ‘ Sooloo, and other natives of 



the surrounding states, mvade the Philijipines, and,, 
entering with fir,e and sw(^'d, murder the religious 
orders^ Indians and ISpaniar(rif,.“m(l carry dfl' Uifva- 
sands of the inhabitants of every description. j 
Don Pedro Manuel dc Arandia, governor oi ihe 


Philippitaes. 

Dec^iljber.—A dreadful eruption of a volcano, 
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^companied by violent shocks ofeartfiquakes, takes 
in the Philippines, by which a number of vil¬ 
lages ^re laid in ruins, and many lives destroyed. 

_ C. 1755. J. iV> 80 . H. Il6f). ' n 

January 1.—The governor-general oC-the Dutch 
Indies Jssues a code of sumptuaiy laws, ^ in one 
hundred and tu'entlj-thrce articles. 

The Spajfiards of Ihe Philippines, under the 
priest Ducosji ars* successful in checking the in¬ 
roads of th\; iieighbouring native states on the Phi¬ 
lippines. ' . . 

JJic Dutch and Susunan, despairing of any suc¬ 
cess against IVIangkubumi in ^the field, negociate 
\'?ith him to arrest his conquests, and cede to him 
one half of the kingdom of the latter,^ under the* 
title of sultan. 


The Dutch, the Susunan, and ihe ^jewly created 
sultan, pursue IVIangknnagoro, and defeat him in a 
variety of jietty actions. ' 

C. 175 G. J. H. 1107 . 

The new* sultan of Java fixes his capital at Yug- 
‘ yacarta, in the pref^ineg,9.^^»l<itaram. 

(\ 17.07. H. ll() 8 .,^ 

^ ’■'.lungkiinrigt^v*, eluding the pursuit of his cue- 
LnAs, ai?tacks the sultan’s capital •in his ab.sencc, 
^id ph^ders it. - 

The ^nfederated Diitc?i and Javanese/iid them- 

•* I • 

selves compelled to negociate with Maiipkui/agow', 
and Ee comes to terms on receiving an*^e]|;etti<:u7 
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estate of four thousand families, which evdht 
an end to a war of eleven years standing, which,] for 
distinction’s sake, is usually called the second*'war 
of Mva, 

Tlie Chinese are finally expelled from the Phi¬ 
lippines, in conforaiity to the royal edict, and the 
temporary residence of the traders from Chpia only 
tolerated. 

C. 175 !). J. 1084 '. H. \/lO. 

June 1 .—Senor Espeleta, bishop of Zebu, pro¬ 
visional governor of the Philippines.’ 

C. J. 1085 . H. 1171. 

Ala ed-din Mahomed Shah ascends the throne 
of A chin. 

The French, under the Compte d’Estaing, de¬ 
stroy the whole of' the English settlements on the 
west coast of Sumatra. 

C/J76I. J. I(i86. H. I17'3. 

DonV Manuel lloxo, archbishop of the Philip- 

pine^s, provisional governor of these islalids. 

Peter Albert Van der Parra, governor-general 


of the Dutch Indies. 

C. i 70 <^. J. lG 9 t\. H. 1174. 

September ^2.—^The Briti^.? under Brigaf^y- 
general Draper and Admiral Cornish, arrive at die. 
Philij>pines, with a con.siderable navaf and ^nilii&ry' 
expeditid*!, and demand the surrende/ of tl:6 
islands, ‘vi^hich being refused, they commence mili- 
tar.y’'opcr.;,tions. 
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) October 5 .—^The English the fortifications 

of Manila, and carry the town, which they deliver 

* 

over.to plunder, and on which they levy a heavy 
cohtributwn, after a capitulation had been e*^tered 


^ ‘ Tiie militaij commander, Senor AriSa, retires 
/rom the city of Mj^nila, and, with the asi^skance of 
^ the different 5eligious orders, maintains the authority 
of the king of Spain in the 'Philippines/ so*that the 
British authority never extends much beyond the 
confine/} of Manila. ^ 


December.-^The Chinese, who, iif the* course 


of three years, had increased,in prodigious num¬ 
bers in the Philippines, all join the English, and 
commit great excesses. • 

Senor Anda, the Spanish military ctmnnander, 
orders all the Chinese in the Philippines io be, 
havged, which order is very gencralljj^caiTied into 
effect. ^ . , , 

The uaconvert^ nations of the Pliilip^iines 
commonly join the EngliJli, /nd a very general 
rising of these pcojjlc tukcvS plac’e. 

C. 17 lilk H. 1175. 

The English seiU^ittcuts on* the west i^oast of 
• ■"'**. . . • 
fSu^jiiatra are re-established, and their acquisitions 

ihire cpufirgied by tlie peace of Paris. 

l^nglish settlement of Bencoolej,, or Fort 
Mailbbrough, is erected into air indepentknit pre¬ 
sidency. 
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Ala ed-din^' Mf.honied Shah, king of Achin, k 
driven from the throne, which is seized by the 
Maliaraja, or first officer of state, who takes the 
namcr’of Beder ed-din Julian Shah. 

Tlie English deliver over. Manila to the 
niards, in confonnity to the conditions of the peace 
of 170a 

C. 17(^5. J. 91 . H- 1176-—77. 

March.—The rebellibn of the Indiaii inhabitants 
of the Philippines, occasioned by the invasion of 
the English, is finally (^uellled by the Spaniards, 
after a loss, on the part of the foimer, of more than 
ten thousand men. ^ 

Beder cd-din Julian Shah, king of Achin, is pu*^ 
f to death, and Mahomed Shah restored to the throne. 

(v. 176(3. J. 1()9‘-^ II. 1178. 

Batara Goa, king of Macassar, abdicates the 
throne. 

*..0.1768, J, 1691^ H. 1180 . 

oArung Mainpo nsui^ps the throne of* Goa Ma¬ 
cassar. 

C. 1769. J. 1695. II. 1181. 

Tumamenahg ri Matuaftgi ascends the throne 
of Goa'Macassar. 

C. 1775. J. 1701. IL il87. 

Jeremiah Van Reimsdyck, goverpor-geperJKv^ 
the Dutkh Indies. 

C. I 776 ‘' j. 170SJ. H. 1188 . 

An ad\entiircr, called Sangkilang, raises an in* 
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^rrectlon and formidable rebellior. in Celebes, 
wliich the country is kept in a state of anar¬ 
chy fru* 1 G years. 

€. 1777 - J- 1 ? 03 . H. llSy. 

'*• "October k—Reinicr de Klerk, governor-general 

* . ** * * i'*"* 

yf the Dutch I»ndies. 

’C. 1778 . ^J.*17<HV H. 1190. . 
Saiigkilang captures the town of^ Go?i and the 


regalia. 


C, 178O. 17 <> 0 . H. 1192. 

September Arnold Aitli,\g, go^vernor-gcnc/al 
of* the Dutch Indies. * 

C. 1781. J. 1707. H. 119 ^ 1 . ' 

Ala ed-din Mahomed Sliah Jelian, son of the 
last king, ascends the throne of A chin. 

.4^6,^1786. J. 711. H. 11977 
The Kn<;^ish, directed by Mr Inght and Mr 
Scott, establish a settlement on Puiao I’hian'g, called 
by them Prince of Wales Ishind, a barren and uiu 
occupied jskind of tlie princijiaiitv of Queda, lying 
at tlie iK'rth-western entrance o/the Straits of Ma- 

•1 # • 

,4cca. 

The adventurer Sangkilang die^; a natural death, 
icv ' ^ C J 788 . - J. 1 - 7 M’* * 11 . P-'OO.*** 

Jhe Susunan of Java dies, and is succeeded by. 
s son ^the r*jiguiiig prince. 

C. 1790. J. lyjfi. H. 1202./ 

The war occasioned, by the rebellion of ^Sangki‘ 
lang ends in Celebes. 
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C, l'?92t J. 1718. H. 1204 <. 

The sultan of Java dies, and is succeeded by 
his son, MKinj^kubuwoiio the Second. 

C. 1795 , J. 17^21. H. 1 € 07 . 

The British capture the town of Malaccr, and 
its dependencies. . . 

1802 . J. 17'20. II. 1215 . 

Bencoolcn is, by an act- of the B"itish. Parlia¬ 
ment. subjetited to the presidelK*y^of liengal. 

C. 1809 . J. 1736 .^ H. 122^. 

Tumanenanff ri Lambiibuua ascends the throne 
of Goir ^lacassar. 

C. 1810 . i.J. 1737. H. 1223 . 

The Diitcli move a force to Yugyacarta and dq 
pose the sultan of Java, raising his eldest son in 
his room. ' 

. C. 1811 . J. 1738 . H. 12i 4 . 

The Dutch colonies of the Indian Archipela¬ 
go, following the fate of the mother country, be¬ 
come a portion of the French cnij)ire, and the ge¬ 
neral" of division .MiiSoens, is appointed governor- 
general. 

August 4 .—The British land a force in Java. 

Auglist 10.—They take possession of tac to^ if 
of Batavia, and drive the Dutch and French trof hs,, 
after a smart action, from the caiitoin.:entspf 
tcrvried&ii. 

% « 

Augu'st 2G.—;'rhe British troops storm the eri- 
trenefied position of the enemy at Comelis, witkin 
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three miles oP the city of Batavia, aufl take it in a 
very gallaiit mar*ucr. 

. September 16.—The French #(veueral 

Janssens, having retreated to the eastern part of 
.Jtiva with tine k^^mnant of his force,^, frgTits a petty 
actioit with the British fofce at the village of >Sc- 
rondel, within seven miles of Samarang, and is de* 
feated* 

St^itembe" a? —The French goveillor-gencral 
enters into i\ capitidatioii witli the^British authori¬ 
ties for the siyrrender of Java,»and**}^u otl';wr ’’Dutch 

% 

possessions. 

The ex-sijtaii of Jtwa resAmes tlie government, 
^nd puts his Inst minister, a)i(l the father of that 
officer, to death, for oj^posing his wisheg. • 

The authority of the Dutch in (Vlebcs is transi- 
ferred to t^c British, in conformity to t'lie capitu¬ 
lation entered into between the French govcniQV- 
general add the Bjhtisli authorities. 


. C. 1812. J. 178<J.yH. 122.1. 

May 17 -—^The British ^aijimorities^in .lava .send 

an expedition agafnst the sultan oPFaiembang, ?o- 

vernign of the island^of Ban/Js^^^and dcthipne him, 

* • ^ ^ ^ 
Tfising in his loom his brother, in consideration of 

i"ichj^,the latter cedes to them tho islands of Ihinca 

hmd Billitoii.* 

• June ^0.—-Tlie Britisili march a force aarainst 

• •• i C9 

tho'sultan of Java, and, dc'claring war agaiifst 
sforiii^iis fortified palace with^ 4 ess than a tfipusa^ 
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men, and take it without difliculty, though de¬ 
fended by nipie than eight tliousaiid. The sultan 
is matlt ^^'Wfunei, and his son replaced on tlic^,throne, 
by the title of Mangkubuvvono the Third. 

The SusL./‘^n and sultan of /a code to the 
British government the provinces of Kadu, Blora, 
Jipang, Japan, and Garobagan. 

C. 1813. J. 1 ; 10 . IJ. 


The*^i^ritish goverinncnt of Ji..tt,^'*nder the di¬ 
rection of Sir Staiiiford Raffles in a spiiit of gTC.'b 
libcralk/f.^cffeets a uuinher of beneiicial changt j, 
commercial, fiscal, and judicial. 

C. 1814. J. r/^th H. 19,^7- 

-I 

A brother of the Hindu Raja of Blelling in Bab\ 
having insulted the post of Rlainbangan in Java, 
a British expedition, proceeding to Celebes, stops 
at Bali, aivJ re^ieives the .submission of’f.ie Rfya. 


The king of lioni in Celebes, refusing to ac¬ 
knowledge the Europfcan supremacy, is attacked 
by a large force se^sjt from Java and defeated, but 
escapes, and carries nn a predatory warfare, until 
the surrender of the island to the Dutch. 

G. 1815. J. 174‘^. , H. ^ , 

' Mangkubuwono the Third, sultan of Java, die*!., 
and is succeeded by his son, the reigning prin< e,. 
the fourt^h of the same name. 

C. 1816. J. 17*Si.3. H. 1229. 

©T^ugust 19 .—^.Tava is ceded by treaty to the 
Dutch, and taken p\ssessiou of. 

t 
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Tljc British*authorities quit CeJebes, and sur- 
l-entfer it to the l>utch. 

' TKe Spice Islands are surrendertv' to J**' atch. 

• t 
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